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‘ Even so great a man as Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn... . 


Bacon had not all the means 


of arriving at a sound conclusion which are within our reach ; and which secure people who would not have 
been worthy to mend his pens from falling into his mistakes.” —MAacauLAy. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER. 


GaLILEo’s “connection with a po- 
litical party, unfriendly to religion as 
well as to the papal government,” is 
correctly referred to by the £din- 
burgh Review as one of the causes 
of his difficulties concerning a ques- 
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tion upon which Copernicus met with 
none whatever. 

Our space will not permit us to 
treat this interesting chapter of the 
Galileo story, or we might show that 
not only such a connection, but Ga- 
lileo’s associations with the partisans 
and friends of such men (and in 
some cases with the men themselves) 
as Sarpi, (Fra Paolo,) Antonio de Do- 
minis, etc. etc., contributed power- 
fully to encourage in him an insult- 
ing aggressiveness that even the in- 
dulgent admonition of 1616 could 
not restrain. 

In various ways, these men stirred 
up strife that might otherwise have 
slumbered, and instigated Galileo to 
fresh infractions of a rule by which 
he had solemnly promised to abide. 
They are referred to by the North 
British Review (Nov., 1860) in ener- 
getic language as “ the band of scep- 
tics who hounded him on to his ruin.” 

In like manner, since we have 
spoken of the treatment of Urban 
at Galileo’s hands, we cannot, for 
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want of space, dwell upon the person- 
al bearing of Urban toward him after 
the trial upon. The 
law that compelled the trial was as 
binding upon the pope as upon any 
layman. It had to be fulfilled ; but 
so far as Urban’s personal demean- 
or and 
nothing in them, and nothing in his 
heart, but kindness, forbearance, and 
generosity toward the offender ; and 
it will be remembered that he car- 
ried these so far as to allow the de- 
cree of the Inquisition to go forth un- 
signed 

If revenge for any conceived per- 
sonal affront had actuated him, 
could, by his signature and approval, 
have given that decree a vigor and a 
value it could never otherwise pos- 


was resolved 


acts are evidence, there was 


and unconfirmed by him. 


he 


sess. 

We resume the thread of our rela- 
tion, and proceed to recount the main 
facts of 


THE TRIAL. 


Galileo was now summoned to 
Rome to answer for his infraction of 
the injunction of 1616. 

The summons was issued Septem- 
ber 23d, 1632. s, however, 
neither hurry nor precipitation ; and 
after a delay of some months, caused 
partly by Galileo’s endeavors to have 
the trial deferred, partly by his ill- 
ness, and partly by the prevalence of 
an epidemic in he reached 
Rome on the 13th of February, 1633, 
and became the guest of the Tuscan 
ambassador. 


There wa 


Florence, 


Still there appears to have been 
no haste with the proceedings, and 
Galileo passed his time in perfect 
freedom, surrounded by his friends 
and the attentions of his noble host, 
who could not help remarking that 
this was the first instance he had 
ever heard of in which a person cited 
before the Inquisition—even though 
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they were nobles or bishops or pre- 
lates—was not held in strict 
ment. 

When, at last, 
at the holy 
dispensable, the best and most com 
modious rooms were placed at his 
disposition, and his formal interroga 
tory commenced April rath. 

On the termination of 


confine- 


G: ilileo’ S presence 


office was absolutely in 


tl 
this prelimi- 





examination, he was assigne 
apart 
ments of the Fiscal of the Inquisiti: 
Mr. Drinkwater. 
“was treated with unusual consid 


and Sir David Brewster states 


nary 
the more spacious and pe asant < 


“Galileo,” says 


ation j 
that “ 
had 
treated with the 
gence.” 

@n the 22d of April, the 
sary charged with the conduct of tl 
trial was ready to proceed, but post 
poned it on Galileo’s statement th 


pain 


luring the whole trial, which 


commenced, Galileo was 


most marked 


now 


i 
indu 


commis 


he was suffering from severe 
his thigh. 

So matters until, on the 
30th, Galileo asked for a resumpti 
of the examination, 


rested, 


and presented a 


complete and utter disavowal of his 
book and its principles. He declared 
that, having again read over his Dia 
Jogues, in order to examine whethe 

contrary to his express intention, h« 
had inadvertently disobeyed the de 


cree of 4616, he found th: 
too 


were nt 


it two argu- 
ments were 
that they 
could be easily refuted. 
present them now,” h¢ 
do it in te 


1 
strongly presen 


t ¢ 


and 
‘Tf I had to 
» said, “I should 


assuredly rms that wou iid 
deprive them of the weight tl 
parently have, but i 
they do not possess.” 

His error, he 
a vain ambition, pure ignora 
inadvertence: “ stato dungue 
ror mio, e lo confesso, di 
ambitione, e di una pura ignoranza é 
inavertenza.” 





which 
admitted, arose from 
nce and 
i 
Ler- 


UNA Vana 
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GALILEO’S VOLUNTARY RETRACTION. 


Here the examination closed for 
the day; but Galileo voluntarily re- 
turned, and reopened it with the de- 
claration (“et post paululum rediens 
dixit” ) that he had not held the con- 
demned opinion of the earth’s motion, 
and that he was ready, if time were 
granted him, to prove it clearly. 

“T will take up,” said he, “the 
argument in my Dialogues, and will 
refute with all possible energy the 
arguments presented in favor of that 
opinion.” 

He closes by reiterating his request 
to be allowed the opportunity of put- 
ting these resolutions in execution : 
“Prego dungue questo S. Tribunale che 
voglia concorrer meco in questa buona 
risolutione col concedermi facolta di po- 
terle metter in effetto.” 

It is painful to see a man’s convic- 
tions so lightly held. Why, all this 
voluntary proffer is more than was 
imposed on Galileo by the decree of 


1616, and no more than assumed by 


the decree of 1633, not yet pro- 
nounced ! 

Alas, poor Galileo! Of such stuff 
martyrs never yet were made. 

It seems strange that this phase 
and these incidents of the trial should 
never have been commented upon, as 
showing the scientific question to be 
entirely secondary in the estimation 


of the Congregation. 
Had that question been the only 
point or the important point, this 
ry retraction, confession of 
judgment, plea of guilty, offer of re- 
paration, and self-imposed sentence 
on the part of Galileo should have 
been more than sufficient to end the 
case, and leave naught for the tribu- 
nal to do but to put the self-imposed 
sentence in legal form. 
But not so. As Galileo well knew, 
he might have gone on to the end of 
his life teaching, in peace and honor, 


voluntar 
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the astronomy taught by Copernicus 
and others for the previous century. 

Copernicanism was not his crime, 
and therefore his retraction, as made, 
could not reach his criminal infrac- 
tion of the decree of 1616, and of his 
own solemn pledges, nor could it mo- 
dify the accusation of deception in 
the matter of the license to print his 
Dialogues, and the improper means 
taken to obtain that license. 

THE TRIAL GOES ON. 

On the same day Galileo made his 
voluntary retraction, he was permit- 
ted to return to the palace of the 
Tuscan ambassador. 

On the roth of May, he was noti- 
fied that a further delay of eight days 
would be allowed him for the prepa- 
ration of a defence, when he imme- 
diately presented it already prepar- 
ed, in a written statement of two 
pages, accompanied by the Bellar- 
mine certificate of 1616. 

Meanwhile, the Congregation deli- 
berated ; and such was the friendly 
feeling in Rome toward Galileo that, 
as late as the 21st of May, Cardinal 
Capponi thought he would be acquit- 
ted. 

Giuducci asserted it positively, 
and Archbishop Piccolomini made 
preparations to take Galileo with him 
to Sienna as his guest. 

A large mass of documentary evi- 
dence, letters, reports, etc., had accu- 
mulated in the case, and on the 16th 
of June a preliminary decree was en- 
tered, by which Galileo was enjoined 
from writing either for or against the 
theory of the earth’s motion, (“ zzjune- 
to ci ne de cetero scripto vel verbo trac- 
tet amplius quovis modo de mobilitate 
terre nec de stabilitate solis et e con- 
tra,” etc.) 

On the 21st of June, Galileo was 
interrogated, and stated in his re- 
plies that, before the decree of 1616, 
he had held both opinions as to the 
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sun or the earth being the centre of 
the world ; but that since that time, 
convinced of the prudence of his su- 
periors, all doubt had ceased in his 
mind, and he had adopted as true 
and undoubted the opinion of Ptole- 
my; that in his Déalogues he had 
explained the proofs that might be 
urged against one or the other sys- 
tem, but without deciding for either. 

To this he was answered that he 
asserts positively the immobility of 
the sun and the movement of the 
earth, and that he must make up his 
mind to acknowledge the truth, or 
that he should be proceeded against 
according to the law and the facts 
of the case, “ devenietur contra ipsum 
ad remedia juris et facti opportuna.” 

Again Galileo replies that he nei- 
ther holds nor has held that opinion 
of Copernicus since he received the 
order to abandon it. 

Being admonished that, if he does 
not tell the truth, he refuses under 
penalty of torture, “et e¢ dicto quod 
dicat veritatem alias devenietur ad tor- 
turam,” he replies, “Zo son qua per 
far lobedienza enon ho tenuta questa 
opinione dopo la determinatione fatta 
come ho detto,’ “1 am here to make 
my submission. I do not hold and 
have not held this opinion since the 
determination taken as I have al- 
ready stated.” 

“ Et cum nihil aliud,’ proceeds 
the record, “ posset haberit in execu- 
tionem decreti, habita ejus subscrip- 
tione, remissus fuit ad locum suum.* 

(Signed) /o, GALILEO-GALILEI, 

“ho deposto come di sopra.” 


On the following day, (Wednesday, 
June 22d, 1633.) Galileo appeared 
again before the Congregation to 
hear the decree in his case, and pro- 
nounce his abjuration. 

* “And as nothing else remained to be done, he 


signed the record, and was sent back to his piace of 
abode.” 
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THE DECREE* 


was based upon and mainly taken up 
with the recital of the proceedings of 
1615, the injunction o¢ 1616, the vio- 
lation of that injunction, the effect 
of the Bellarmine certificate, the vio 
lation of Galileo’s pledges, the im 
proper means taken to obtain the li 
cense to print his Dialogues, and his 
There was 
no discussion of the scientific ques 
tion. 


confessions and excuses. 


“Wherefore,” recites the decree, 
“as here,” namely, in the Bella 
mine certificate, “there is no me 
tion made of two particular articles 
of the said precepts—that is to say, 
that you should not teach—doceri— 
and in any manner—guwovis modo— 
write of the same doctrine, you 
gued that it was to be believed that 
in the course of fourteen or sixteen 
years those things passed out of y 
memory, and that, on account of 
same forgetfulness, you were 
about that precept when you s 

ed a license for publishing the 
work of And this was 
said by you to excuse error, but, 


yours. 


it is ascribed, rather to a vaing 
rious ambition than to malice. 
this very certificate produced by | 


in your defence rather aggravate 
the charge against you, since in it, it 
is declared that the said opinion w 


contrary to NI ripture, and neverthe- 
less you dared to treat of it, to de- 
fend it, and even to argue in favor 
of its probability. Neither did that 
certificate give you the faculty, as 
you interpret it, so artfully and sub- 
tly extorted by you, since you did 


* So far as it relates to the scientific 
decree was suspended by Benedict XIV., and re 
ed in full consistory by Pius VII. Meantime, his Da- 
ly with all the 


lition in th 


question, t 


logues were repeatedly published in I 
usual ecclesiastical approbations. The e 
Astor Library is that of Padua, 1744, and shows what 
we here state. 
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not make known the prohibition that 
had been imposed on you. But as 
it appeared to us that you did not 
speak the entire truth with respect to 
your intention, we indicated that it 
was necessary to proceed to a rigor- 
ous examination of you, in which, 
without prejudice to the other things 
which were confessed by you, and 
which are deduced against you with 
respect to your intention, you an- 
swered Catholically. 

“Which things, therefore, having 
duly considered, and examined into 
the merits of this cause, together with 
the above-mentioned confessions and 
excuses of yours, and whatever other 
matters should be rightly seen and 
considered, we come to the following 
definitive sentence against you : 

“We say, judge, and declare that 
you, the above-named Galileo, on ac- 
count of those things set forth in the 
documents of this trial, and which 
have been confessed by you as above 
stated, have rendered yourself to this 
holy office vehemently suspected of here- 
sy; that is, that you believed and 
hold that doctrine which is false and 
contrary to the sacred Scriptures, 
namely, that the sun is the centre 
of the orbit of the world, and that it 
moves not from east to west, and 
that the earth moves, and is not the 
of the world; and that an 
opinion can be held and defended as 
probable, after it had been declared 
and defined as contrary to the sacred 
Scriptures. And consequently, that 
you have incurred all the censures 
and penalties by the sacred ca- 
nons and other general constitutions 
and particular statutes promulgated 
against delinquencies of this kind, 
from which it is our pleasure that you 
should be absolved ; provided, first, 
that with a sincere heart and faith, 
not feigned, before us you abjure, 
curse, and detest the above-mention- 
ed errors and heresies, and every 


centre 
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other heresy and error contrary to 
the Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church, by that formula which is 
presented to you. But lest this grave 
fault of yours, and pernicious error 
and transgression, should remain un- 
punished altogether, and for the time 
to come that by more caution you 
should avoid them and be an exam- 
ple to others, that they should ab- 
stain from this sort of crime, we de- 
cree and by public edict prohibit the 
book of the Déalogues of Galileo-Ga- 
lilei ; we condemn you to the prison 
of the holy office during our pleasure ; 
and as a solitary penance, we pre- 
scribe that for three years you shall 
once a week recite the seven peni- 
tential psalms; reserving to our- 
selves the power of moderating, com- 
muting, or taking away in whole or in 
part the above-mentioned penalties 
and penances. 

“ And thus we say, pronounce, and 
by sentence declare,” etc. 

Then followed Galileo’s abjuration 
of his errors and heresies ; that is to 
say, abjuration of his error as to the 
earth’s movement, and of his heresy 
as to the decisions of the Congrega- 
tion. 

We thus give, in all their crudity, 
and without comment, the only por- 
tion of the trial and the decree at all 
available to the advocates of the old 
version of the Galileo story. Let 
them make the most of it. 

THE RECORD OF THE 
GALILEO, 


TRIAL OF 


or the Procés Verbal, still exists in 
all its original integrity. The history 
of these documents issingular. The 
archives of the Inquisition at Rome 
were carried off to Paris at some 
time during the reign of Napoleon. 
Lord Brougham says in 1809. M. 
Biot (who cites AZ. Delaborde, Direc- 
teur des Archives Frangaises) says in 
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1811. <A French translation of the 
Galileo trial, begun by order of Na- 
poleon, was completed down to April 
30th, 1633. Just before the Hundred 
Days, Louis XVIII. desired tosee the 
documents, and all the papers con- 
nected with the trial were brought to 
his apartments. His hasty flight 
from Paris soon followed, and the 
Mss. were forgotten and lost sight of. 
When the plundered archives were 
returned to Rome, it was found that 
the Galileo trial was not among them. 
Reclamation was made, and it was 
not until 1846 that Louis Philippe 
had the documents returned by M. 
They are now in the Vatican. 

In this connection, it is an inte- 
resting fact to note that seventy folio 


Rossi. 


volumes of the archives of the Inqui- 
sition are now in the library of the 
University of Dublin. 
at Rome were plundered a second 
time in 1849, whether by Garibal- 
dians or French is not known. The 
plunder was brought to Paris by a 
French officer, and there, in 1850, 
sold to the late Duke of Manchester, 
who sold them to the Rev. Mr. Gib- 
bings, a Protestant clergyman of the 
Irish Establishment. Mr. Gibbings 
again sold them to the late Dr. Wall, 
vice-provost of the university, aided 
by Dr. Singer, Bishop of Meath, who 
presented them to nd library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. 

We return to the Galileo record. 
In 1850, Signor Marino-Marini, Pre- 
fect of the Vatican Archive 
lished Gadileo e [ Lnquiszitione. 
Signor Marini is the same 
highly spoken of by William von 
Humboldt. (See Schlesier’s Zzves 
of the Humboldts.) His work 
ginally appeared in the form of a 
discourse addressed to the Archzo- 
logical Academy of Rome. 

Looked for with anxiety, the book 
was received with some disappoint- 
ment. Instead of the text, and the 


The archives 


s, pub 
This 


VnO 1S SO 


ori- 
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entire text of the trial, Signor Marini 
gave extracts and fragments, stating 
time that the 
these documents in their 
possession so many years, had not 
dared to publish them, because they 
were disappointed at not finding ir 
them what they sought for. 

To this it was objected—and the 
point was well ee ae then, 
did not you publish the whole ?’ 
The truth is, the choice of Signor 
Marini for the task was unfortunate. 
An excellent scholar and accomplis 
ed man, he was yet too timid or too 
narrow-minded for it, and undertook 
the 
than the far more important one 
a historian. 

He shrank from the publicity 
such passages as, “ Devenietur contra 
ipsum ad remedia Juris et facti opp 
tuna,” Alias 
ram,” as though we were not aware 
of the 
ture in all the criminal procedure 
and that the Inquis 

not from ecclesiastical, but 
from the secular tribunals of the day ; 
} 


as though we did only dep! 


g 
at the same French, 


had 


who 


function of an advoc ate rather 


devenietur ad tort 
universality of the use of t 


all Europe, 


took it 


not 
bt it ope nl y re} probat e, the fact, and as 
though we hold the Ing 
tion responsible for the odium it | 
entailed Catholic Church, 
very much, we presume, as any right 


did not 


on the 
Protestant holds star-chai 
Elizabethan 
for bu irdens the, y find har l 


minded 
bers and tortures 1 
sponsible 
to bear. 
A distinguished French writer, M 
Henri de |’Epinois, expressed his re 
gret to the present prefect of the \ 
tican Archives as to the 
tory manner in which Sig. Marini | 


unsatis 
presented the Galileo rec ord, she 

the Rev. Father Theiner im 
mediately offered to place all the do- 


upon 


cuments at his disposition for any 
examination or publication he might 
wish to The M 


make. result is M. 
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L’Epinois’s work, Gadilée, son Proces, 
sa Condamnation, d@’aprés des Docu- 
mens Inédits, in which are given all 
the original passages omitted by Ma- 
rini. 

The record of the trial covers two 
hundred and twenty pages, and in- 
cludes, besides the interrogatories 
and replies of Galileo and of several 
witnesses, sixty-three letters, orders, 
opinions, depositions, etc., besides 
the various decrees and Galileo’s 
defence and abjuration. 

The interrogatories are all in La- 
tin, the answers in Italian. 

Thus, for example, where Galileo 
is examined as to the publication of 
his Dialogues, the record runs: 

“Interrogatus. An si ostenderet sibi 
dictus liber paratus sit illum recognos- 
cere tanquam suum? 

“Respondit. Spero di si che mi sara 
monstrato il libro lo riconoscero. 

“Et sibi ostenso uno ex libris Flo- 
rentia impressis, anno 1632, cujus 
titulus est Dialogo di Galileo-Galilei 
linceo, in quo agitur de duobus sis- 
tematibus mundi, et per ipsum bene 
viso et inspecto, dixit: Io conosco 
questo libro benissimo, et @ uno di 
quelli stampati in Fiorenza, et lo 
conosco come mio e da me composto. 

“Interrogatus. An pariter recognos- 
cat omnia et singula in dicto libro 
contenta tanquam sua? 

“Respondit. 
mostratomi, ch’ uno di quelli stam- 
pati in Fiorenza e tutto quello che 
contiene lo riconosco come 
composto da me.” 


Io conosco questo libro 


In @Sso Sl 


“— PUR SI MUOVE!” 

The temptation of the dramatic 
effect of this phrase has been too 
strong for writers who should have 
<nown better than to give it currency. 
In the declamation of a school exhi- 
bition, we are not surprised to find it ; 
but from a serious historian it comes 
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with a bad grace. M. Ponsard has, 
of course, preserved it in his drama. 

It is simply fable, and like the “ Up, 
Guards, and at them!” of Lord Wel- 
lington, “un de ces mots de circon- 
stance inventés aprés coup.’* 

“Unstable, timorous, equivocat- 
ing, and supple,” says Philaréte 
Chasles, “he never had the heart to 
exclaim, ‘E pur si muove!’” He ne- 
ver exhibited that heroical resistance 
which has been attributed to him. 

The penitential shirt or sack is 
also fabulous, notwithstanding even 
so distinguished a man as Cousin 
speaks of Galileo as “ forcé d’abjurer 
a genoux, en chemise, son plus beau 
titre de gloire.”f 

VALUE OF THE DECREE, 

A few words—and but few are 
needed—as to the common assertion 
that the Catholic Church, claiming 
infallibility in matters of faith, decid- 
ed the doctrine of the earth’s immo- 
bility to be a truth affirmed in the 
Scriptures. Granting the decree of 
the Inquisition in the case of Galileo 
to have been all that is claimed 
against it, it was, after all, nothing 
but a decree of the Inquisition ; no 
more, no less. 

And first, what was the Inquisition? 

The Inquisition forms no perma- 
nent or essential part of the organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church. It 
was always a purely local tribunal, 
and the original appointment of its 
officers as guesitores fidei, or inquisi- 
tors, seems to have been designed to 
prevent civil wars on the score of 
religion. The prevailing sentiment 


as well as the positive jurisprudence 
of the middle ages approved the pun- 
ishment of heresy by temporal penal- 


ties. Indeed, such principles, abhor- 


*** One of those impromptus composed at leisure.” 
t ** Forced to abjure on his knees, and clad ina shirt, 
his noblest title to greatness.” 
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rent to us, seem to have come down 
out of the so-called dark ages far 
toward our own time. For full confir- 
mation of this statement, you may 
read John Calvin’s treatise in defence 
of persecuting measures, in which he 
maintains the lawfulness of putting 
heretics to death; and for illustration, 
you may peruse the account of his 
treatment of Castellio and Servetus, 
who found Calvin’s reasoning of such 
peculiar strength that they did not 
survive its application ; or his letter 
to Somerset, (1548:) “ You have two 
kinds of mutineers: the one are a fa- 
natical people, who, under color of 
the gospel, would set all to confusion ; 
the others are stubborn people in 
the superstition of the Antichrist of 
Rome. Zhese altogether do deserve to be 
well punished by the sword.” (See 
Froude’s History of England, vol. v.) 
Charming impartiality ! 

More than a hundred years after- 
ward, Calvin’s followers embodied his 
doctrine in their solemn confession 
of faith, wherein they say ( Westmin- 
ster Confession, ch. xxiii.) that “the 
civil magistrate hath authority, and 
it is his duty, to take order, that all 
blasphemies and heresies be sup- 
pressed.” 

Although inquisitors existed in 
Italy from the time of Innocent IV., 
their authority was so rarely exer- 
cised that it was scarcely known until 
Paul III., in the year 1545, organized 
the Congregation of the Inquisition, 
To these 
were added two more by Pius V. 
They formed a strictly ecclesiastical 
tribunal, charged with matters re- 
garding the integrity of faith through- 
out the world; their duty being to 
examine and censure erroneous pro- 
positions, condemn and proscribe bad 
books, inflict ecclesiastical censures 
on clergymen convicted of error, and 
exercise a superintendence over the 
local tribunals of faith. 


consisting of six cardinals. 
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It still exists, acts, and exercises 
its ecclesiastical attributes. 

But however powerful to suppress 
opinion or to exact obedience the 
Inquisition might be within the limits 
of its own special jurisdiction, we 
have never yet heard that any decree 
of any inquisition ever determined a 
question of faith, or, in other words, 
ever attempted to usurp the functions 
of a general council. 

Even Riccioli, the original source, 
up to within a few years, of all ac 
counts of the trial and sentence of 
Galileo, and himself one of the strong- 


ory of the earth’s motion, express] 
protests against the assertion that any 


est theological opponents of the the- 
. 

a Vy 

> 


declaration whatever had been made 
on the subject by the church itself. 
“The 
tion of Cardinals, taken apart from 


He says: Sacred Congrega 
the Supreme Pontiff, does not mak 


1 
h sipg) # 
1, 2VC71 


propositions to be of faitl 


° - ae OF afe 77] arn thra 
it should actually define them to be of 


faith, or the contrary ones Ai 


Wherefore, since no definition uy 


this matter has as yet issued from the 
Supreme Pontiff, nor from any coun 
cil directed and approved by him, it 
is not yet of faith that t 
and the earth stands still by force of 
the decree of the Congregation ; but 
at most and alone, by the force of the 
sacred Scriptures to those to whom it 
is morally evident that Ged has re- 
Nevertheless, Catholics are 
bound, in prudence and obedience, 
at least so far as not 
contrary.” 

And yet, plain as is this distinc- 
tion, men of professedly theological 
acquirements, for the sake of in 
ing a wound on the church, system- 


€ 
he sun moves 


vealed it. 


to teach the 


rict- 
atically ignore it whenever they have 
“a point” to make with the Galileo 
story. 

And the distinction is not only 
plain at the present day, but was ex- 
pressly made at the time of Galileo’s 
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trial. “It was not in the power of 
the holy office to declare it (Gali- 
leo’s scientific theory) or any other 
doctrine heresy ; it would take an 
(Ecumenical Council for that.” (Let- 
ter of September 4th, 1632 : Cardinal 
Magalotti to Galileo.) Even Des- 
cartes, six months after the trial, re- 
marks that the decision of the In- 
quisition had received the ratification 
of neither pope nor council. 


THE TORTURE. 

The relators of the torture fable 
ask us to believe that an old man 
bending under the weight of seventy 
years, after undergoing imprisonment 
and anguish, suffered the 
peine forte et dure of torture on the 21st 
of June, and on the next day was 


mental 


capable of remaining more than an 
hour on his knees to receive his sen- 
ence, and then, unaided, arose, 
stamped foot, and thundered 

!” Truly a 


out, “E pur si muove! 

vigorous performance, but not more 

hardy than the story which relates it. 
No; these fables can no longer 


his 


have place in history ; and we know 
positively that Galileo, who, on the 
24th, after his three 
at the holy office, 
imprisonment being 
immediately commuted by the pope,) 
was conducted by Niccolini to the 
Villa Medici, and who, on the 6th of 
July, old as he was, was able to walk 
four miles without inconvenience, 
could not have been tortured on the 
21st of June. 


evening of June 
days’ detention 
(the sentence of 


“Those who undertake,” says the 
German Protestant Von 


shy 
L 


Reumont, 
accuse the Inquisition on this 
point, are forced to have recourse to 
fiction.” 

Lord Brougham, after an examina- 
tion of the case, says, in his Analyti- 
cal View of the Principia, that “ the 
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supposition of Galileo having been 
tortured is entirely disproved by 
Galileo’s own account of the lenity 
with which he was treated.” 

Biot dismisses the matter thus : 
“Tl ya la une réunion d’invraisem- 
blances qui ne permet pas de conce- 
voir raisonnablement un 
pareil.’* 

Galileo survived his sentence eight 
years. Is it credible that, during 
that long period spent in intimate 
personal intercourse and literary cor- 
respondence with his friend, no word 
or hint of complaint of such an out- 
rage as torture should have escaped 
his lips? 

Castelli was constantly with him 
to the hour of his death, and heard 
no whisper of it. 

In August, 1638, writing to Ber- 
negger, Galileo could boast that nei- 
ther the freedom nor the vigor of his 
spirit was repressed. 

Three months before ath, 
with the certainty of its approach, he 
sent for Torricelli, and spent long 
hours in unreserved discourse with 
him. Not a word of torture ! 

Finally, in his last letter, just three 
weeks before his death, to Beccherini, 
he bewails his endurances and his 
troubles in a spirit that could not 
and did not fail to unseal his lips for 
everything he had to say in the spirit 
of complaint ; but here, too, not a 
word of torture ! 

The majority of the French feuille- 
tonists on the Ponsard drama mani- 
fest disappointment at not finding 
any torture, and straightway seek 
solace in such reflections as, “ Ainsi, 
Galilée ne fut point mis & la torture ; 
on en a aujourd’hui la pleine certi- 
tude.” F 

But 


soupcgon 


his de 


the feuilletonist wants to 


*“ There is here such a conjunction of improbabili- 
ties as to exclude all reasonable possibility of such a 
suspicion.” 

t “ Thus, then, € eo was not put to the torture. 
Of that we now have the fullest certainty.” 
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know if the persecutions, bitterness, 
and vexation of every kind to which 
Galileo was subjected were not the 
equivalent of physical torture ? 

And what, then, take to 
be the equivalent of the irony, sar- 
casm, ingratitude, and insult gratui- 
tously heaped upon Urban, the kind 
friend and liberal benefactor of Ga- 
lileo? 

No reasonable doubt can now exist 
as to the fact that it was not Ga- 
lileo’s assertion of the hypothesis of 
the earth’s rotation that brought him 
into trouble. It was his intempe- 
rance of language, impatience of wise 
counsel, disregard of sacred obliga- 
tions, violation of solemn promises, 
and above all, his insane perversity 


does he 


in dragging the scriptural element 
into the controversy. 
of distinguished adherents, discip] 
advocates, 


Of the scores 


and professors of the he- 
Galileo an gave 
annoyance and created difi 

To the extent of aie 
1g the question scientifically, 


liocentric doctrine, 
fficul 
sndiaden 
discussit 
the freedom at Rome was perfect. 
But when ee point reached 
when it was gratuitously thrust into 
collision with Seiten, a degree of 
demonstration was needed that could 
not be produced. 


was 


AFTER THE TRIAL. 
To the 
statement of events, it 
sary to add that on the 

Galileo left Rome for 
he remained with 
lomini, 


complete chronological 
is only neces- 
6th of July 
Sienna, where 
Aschbishop Picco- 
his most intimate 
friends, until the month of December. 
He then returned to his own home 
t Arcetri, near Florence. 
It was here he received 
described and well-known visit of 
Milton, then in the prime of youth. 
In 1638, he transferred his residence 


one of 


the oft- 


the Florentine Astronomer. 


to Florence, where he occupied him- 
self with scientific pursuits, his ne- 
gotiation with Holland for the use of 
his discovery concerning the longi 
tude, the publication of his book 
Dialoghi delle Scienze 
Leyden, (1638,) correspondence with 
scientific 
friends. 
He died on the 8th of January, 
1642 , 
his age. 
The 
friend 
his death, “which nature ever made, 
is darkened ; an privileged 
and with such rare powers 
that it may truly be said to have sec 
more than the that ar 


», and to have opened the eyes of 


Nuove 


men, and visits from his 


the seventy-eighth year of 


-r\ + 
wrote his 


noblest 
Father 


eye,” 
Castelli, announ i 


eye so 


gifted 


eyes of all 
gone ‘ 
all that are to come.” 

We now 
of th 


pass to the considerat 


e exact condition of 


THE SCIENTIFIC QUESTION 


as it existed in 1633, leaving 

course, aside all discussion of 

theological or scriptural connect 
Without going back so far as Py- 


thagoras, the new system in 1633 was 
not original with 


with Copernicus, 


Galile », NOr ¢€ 





who is said to have 


received the germ of his new doc- 
trine at Bologna from the thesis 
of Dominicus Maria on vari 





bility of the axis of the earth ; and it 


would be most interesting. did spa 


all ww, to review the 


struggles of the predecessors (ad 
the Polish 
theory they felt to be 
powerless to 


astra) of priest with 
true, but were 
demonstrate 
themselves. 
Among these 
The great mystical theologian 
Richard of St. Vict 
the true method of physical inquiry 
in terms which Fra 
have 


men were : 
or, who described 


ncis Bacon might 


adopted. “It would 
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easy at the present day,” says Dr. 
Whewell, (Philosophy of Discovery, 
pp. 52-53,) “ to give a better account 
of the object of physical science.” 

2. Celius Calcagnini, (born 1479,) 
who published (Tiraboschi says d- 
volgd, which may or may not mean 
simply printing) a work in which 
he endeavored to prove “ guod celum 
stet, terra autem moveatur.” 

3. Cardinal Cusa, sometimes called 
Nicholas the Cusan, an intellectual 
giant of his time, the highest expres- 
sion, probably, of the active mental 
movement that marked the 15th cen- 
tury. He was equally distinguished 
in science, in letters, and in philoso- 
phy, and in 1436, at the Council of 
Basle, proposed the reform of the 
calendar afterward carried out by 
the pope. His knowledge of astro- 
nomy was, for his time, profound, and 
he asserted and published that “the 
sun is at rest, the earth moves,” (“ zs- 
tam terram in veritate moveatur.”) 

4. Novara, the preceptor of Coper- 


nicus ; for it is certain that Coperni- 


cus found his new doctrine in Italy. 


5. Jerome of Tallavia, whose papers 
are said to have fallen into the hands 
of Copernicus. 
da Vinci, who,’ in 
1510, connected his theory of bodies 
with the earth’s motion, “showing,” 
as Whewell “that the helio- 
centric doctrines were fermenting in 
the of intelligent men, and 
gradually assuming clearness 
strength.” 

Although Da Vinci constructed no 
system of explanation, he neverthe- 
less held the motion of the earth, as 
appears from one of his manuscripts 
of the year 1500. 


6. Leonardo 


says, 


minds 


and 


Some light may be thrown upon 
the actual condition of astronomical 
science during the Galileo period by 


* “That heaven is motionless, but that the earth 
moves.” 
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a short statement of the arguments 
most in vogue between 


PTOLEMAISTS AND COPERNICANS, 


and of what the latter had to pre- 
sent in the way of proof. 

The Copernicans contended gene- 
rally for the greater simplicity of 
their system, and the incredibility of 
the enormous velocity which the 
sphere of the fixed stars must have if 
the ancient system be true. To this 
it was answered that God doeth won- 
ders without number. 

But the earth would corrupt and 
putrefy without motion, whereas the 
heavens are incorruptible. ‘To which 
the answer was ready that wind 
would give sufficient motion. 

But the most movable part of man 
is underneath, since he walks with 
his feet ; whence the most unworthy 
part of the universe, earth, 
should be movable. 

Objected that, if the earth moves, 
the head of a man moves faster than 
his feet. 

But again, “ Rest is nobler than 
motion, and therefore ought to be- 
long to the sun, the noble body.” 

Replied to, “ For the same reason, 
the moon and all the planets ought 
to rest.” 

Again, “The lamp of the world 
ought to be inthe centre.” Answered 
by, “ A lamp is frequently hung up 
from a roof to enlighten the floor.” 

“ Can we fancy,” asked the Coper- 
nicans, “that God has not acted on 
a scheme so impressive and so beau- 
tiful as ours ?” 

“ Can we fancy,” replied their op- 
ponents, “that this earth is con- 
stantly in motion, which we feel to be 
the stablest of all things? that our 
senses are given to deceive us? 
that during the greater part of our 
lives we cling to the earth with our 
head downward ?” 


the 
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Finally, the Copernicans were ut- 
terly silenced by the unanswerable 
argument of throwing up a stone. 

“ Would they please explain,” 
asked of them, “ why, if the earth 
moved, the stone, being thrown di- 
rectly upward, should fall on the spot 
from which it was thrown ?” 

The Copernicans were silent, for 
they could assign no reason. “In the 
sixteenth century,” says Professor 
De Morgan, “the wit of man could 
not imagine how, if the earth moved, 
a stone thrown directly upward would 
tumble down upon the spot it was 
thrown from.” It was reserved fora 
man who was born on the same day 
Galileo died to furnish the reason. 


was 


ASTRONOMY IN 1633. 


To one seeking for a demonstrated 
system, astronomy was then a hope- 
less chaos of irreconcilable facts—an 
impenetrable jungle of 
That such was the actual 
condition of the science in Galileo’s 
day, we find fully recognized and 
aptly described by a distinguished 


conflicting 


theories. 


name in 
English literature, who, himself “ an 
exact mathematician” astrono- 
mer, was most active in research and 


English Protestant, a great 
and 


observation precisely during the pe- 
We 
refer to Burton, author of the cele- 
brated Anatomy of Melancholy. 

This remarkable book was written 


riod of Galileo’s greatest fame. 


by Burton during the years extending 
from 1614 to 1621, when the first 
edition was published. The subse- 
quent editions of 1624, 1628, 1632, 
and 1638 were all issued during the 
life of the author, who died in 1639, 
a succession of years precisely cover- 
ing the period of Galileo’s contro- 
versies and trials ; and yet its author, 
vicar of St. Thomas and rector of 
Segrave, (Church of England as by 
law established,) who never misses 
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an opportunity ever so slight of 
giving Catholicity a thrust or a stab, 
makes ‘mere mention’ of Galileo’s 
condemnation thus: “These para 
doxes of the earth’s motion which 
the Church of Rome hath lately con- 
demned as heretical.” 

The truth is, that in that day the 
course pursued by the Congregation 
at Rome was generally approved 
even by Protestants. In their eyes, 
nothing but a paradox was con- 
demned. Having exhausted all his 
proof, where does Galileo leave our 
exact English mathematician, who 
evidently read and knew of every- 
thing published on the subject in his 
day? 

Why, Burton speaks of “ that main 
paradox of the earth’s motion 1 


so much in question,” and devotes 
five full pages to a presentation of 
all the theories then current, 


Galileo’s as of no more valu 


the others ! He thus sums them 
* One « 


losophy, another against optic } 


ffends against natural 


D 


ciples, a third against mathemat 


as not answering to astronomi 
servations. One puts a great spa 
between Saturn’s orb and the eighth 


sphere, another too narrow. In his 
own hypothesis, he makes the earth 
as before the universal centre, the 
sun to the five upper planets ; to tl 

eighth 
motion ; eccentrics and epicycles to 


sphere he ascribes diurnal 


the seven planets, which hath been 
formerly exploded ; 
tant stulti vitia,in contraria currunt, 


and so, dum 


as a tinker stops one hole and makes 


two, he corrects them, and doth 
worse himself: reforms some id 
mars all. In the mean time, 


vorld is tossed in a blanket amongst 
them, they hoist the earth up an 
down like a ball, make it stand and 


go at their pleasures : one saith the 


* “ While they avoid one mistake, they run into the 
contrary.” 
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sun stands ; another, he moves ; a 
third comes in, taking them all at re- 
bound, and lest there should any pa- 
radox be wanting, he finds certain 
spots and clouds in the sun. ; 
And thus they disagree amongst 
themselves, old and new, irreconci- 
lable in their opinions ; thus Aristar- 
chus, thus Hipparchus, thus Ptole- 
mzeus, thus Albateginus, thus Alfraga- 
nus, thus Tycho, thus Ramerus, thus 
Reslinus, thus Fracastorius, thus 
Copernicus and his adherents,” etc. 
Not a word here of Galileo. 

The whole chapter is very curious, 
and will well repay the trouble of 
reading. See pages 323 to 329, 
London edition. 

Notwithstanding his condition of 
paradox as seen by disinterested men 
of science, Galileo claimed three pro- 
positions as settled : 

First. The system 
strated. 

Second. He demonstrated it. 

Third. His was the honor of fur- 
nishing the demonstration from the 
flux and reflux of the tides. 

To these three propositions it is 
replied that the system was not at 
that day demonstrated by Galileo or 
by any one else, and that his tidal 
argument was worthless. 

Indeed, a sufficient answer is found 
in the simple statement, in which all 
astronomers must certainly accord, 
that before the time of Sir Isaac 
Newton there was nothing to make 
the Copernican system more plau- 
sible and reasonable than the Ptole- 
maic theory, because the English 
astronomer first explained the one 
law on which planetary revolutions 
depended. 

The theory of the earth’s rotation 
was, in 1633, barely a matter of in- 
duction—strong, it is true, yet no- 
thing more than induction. Strong, 
if the two arguments taken from the 
phases of Venus and the satellites of 


was demon- 
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Jupiter are duly weighed ; but weak 
without them. 

The discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter was called by Herschel “ the 
holding turn of the Copernican sys- 
tem,” but Galileo had no conception 
of its value ; he passed it by as insig- 
nificant, and settled down compla- 
cently upon the flux and reflux of the 
tides as the crowning proof. To this 
proof, and to no other, he clung dur- 
ing the citation of 1616. 

Astronomers express great sur- 
prise that Galileo makes no mention 
of the belts of Jupiter, although they 
are visible with the aid of the small- 
est glass. 

Zucchi, a Jesuit, was the first to 
note them in Rome, (1630.) In like 
manner, the discovery of the spots on 
the sun do not appear to have bene- 
fited him in ascertaining the sun’s 
rotation. “ Galilée,” says Arago, “n’a 
pas non plus la moindre apparence 
de droit & la découverte du mouve- 
ment de rotation du soleil. On avu 
les taches ; aucune conséquence de 
cette observation n’est indiquée.’* 

The oversights concerning Jupiter 
are the more remarkable as Galileo’s 
labors in investigation of the satellites 
were long and exhausting. It is only 
within a few years that this fact has 
been ascertained through the dis- 
covery by Professor Alberi of a long 
series of observations of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter, with tables and ephe- 
merides drawn up for the purpose 
of comparing the longitude. 

These manuscripts, described as a 
“mighty monument of his labors” — 
and doubtless they must be, for all 
his calculations were necessarily 
made without the aid of logarithms 
—were found in the Pitti Palace 
library, and are published by Alberi 


* “* Neither has Galileo the slightest apparent claim 
to the discovery of the sun’s rotation. ‘The spots are 
observed, but no deduction is drawn from the observa- 
tion.” 
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in the fifth volume of his magnificent 
edition of Galileo’s work. 

Herschel says that the science of 
astronomy was yet in its infancy at 
the period of Newton’s death, and 
after all that Newton had done for 
it. What, then, must we think of its 
condition in the hands of Galileo, 
with his toy telescope, his fallacious 
tidal theory, and his necessary igno- 
rance of the great discoveries that 
followed him ? 

In 1618, he published his Zheory 
of the Tides. In 1623, he again puts 
it forward in a letter to Ingulfi ; and 
finally devotes the fourth and last 
day of the Dialogue to the develop- 
ment of the same argument. 

Nay, more, in this dialogue he 
scoffs at the simplicity of Kepler, 
who has had the temerity, after his 
(Galileo’s) satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena, to listen to such 
stuff as the occult properties of the 
the tides, and 

We find by 
reference to a marginal note in the 
Padua edition of the Dialogues at the 
Astor Library, that a prelate, Giro- 
lamo Borro, wrote a pamphlet setting 
forth the theory of the 
fluence on the tides, and Simplicio is 


moon’s influence on 


other like puerilities! 


moon’s in- 


made to quote him : “ E ultimamente 
certo prelato ha publicato un tratello 
dove dice che la luna vagando per il 
cielo attrae e solleva verso di se un 
cumulo d’acqua, il quale va continual- 
mente seguitando,” etc.* 

Here Sagredo stops him abruptly, 
saying, “ For heaven’s sake, Signor 
Simplicio, let us have no more of that ; 
for it is a mere loss of time to listen 
to it, as well as to confute it, and you 
simply do injustice to your judgment 
by regarding such or similar puerili- 
ties.” 


*“ And lately a certain prelate has published a 
pamphlet, in which he says that the moon, traversing 
the heavens, attract 
water which continually follows,” etc. 


s and draws after her a mass of 
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No wonder, as Bailli says, “la 
foule d’astronomes etaient contre 179% 

Galileo died in profound ignorance 
of the true tidal theory, and the cre- 
dit of pointing it out is ascribed by Mr. 
Drinkwater to the College of Jesuits 
at Coimbra. ; 

But more than all this, Galileo had 
already made great mistakes, and 
committed errors that were publicly 
rectified by his contemporaries. 

Thus, one of the most remarkablk 
astronomical phenomena of the age, 
the three comets of 1618, was totally 
misunderstood by Galileo, who pro 
nounced them atmospheric meteors. 

The Jesuit Grassi, in his treatise 
De Tribus Cometis, (1618,) had the 
merit of explaining what had baffled 
Galileo, who at first held them to be 
planets moving in vast ellipses around 
the sun. 

CHARITY 


FOR ALL. 


In referring to these errors of G 
lileo, Laplace says that it would be u 
just to judge him with the same rig 
as one who should refuse at present t 
believe the motion of the earth, cor 
firmed by the numerous discoveri 
made in astronomy since that period. 

And John Quincy Adams, in a me 
morable discourse delivered at Cir 
cinnati in 1843, saysof Tycho Brah 
(who maintained that the earth is in 
movable in the centre of the univers« 
“The religion of Tycho in the e1 
counter with his philosophy obtain: 
a triumph honorable to him, but « 
roneous in fact.” 

All which may be very true ; and if 
Laplace and Mr. Adams err at al 
they err certainly on the side of ch 
rity and kindness. 

But are we to have one standard of 
justice for one class of men, and a 
far different one for another class? Is 


* “The ntrarj 


mass of astronomers were of the contrar 


opin on.”” 
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that which is excusable in an Italian 
and honorable in a Danish astiono- 
mer, ignorant, bigoted, and vile in a 
cardinal? Or is there any good rea- 
son why that which in Denmark is a 
“triumph of religion ” should in Rome 
become a “ victory of ignorance” ? 

Tycho Brahe, in his day a profound 
astronomer, noble and wealthy, de- 
voting his whole life to science in 
unremitting observation of the hea- 
vens, with the aid of the most com- 
plete and costly apparatus in exist- 
ence at the time, might surely be 
supposed to have reached a safer con- 
clusion than an ignorant churchman. 

And how, moreover, could such a 
churchman be expected to pin his 
faith to the sleeve of an astronomer 
like Galileo, whose errors and blun 
ders were frequent and serious, and 
who, when in his conjectures he stum- 
bled upon the truth, could hardly dis- 
tinguish it from error, and was there- 
fore as likely to give a bad as a good 
reason for his doctrine? Or, as M. 
Biot admirably expresses it, “si l’état 
imparfait de cette science l’exposait 
ainsi 4 donner parfois de mauvaises 
raisons comme bonnes, il faut par- 
donner a ses adversaires de n’avoir 
pas pu toujours distinguer les bonnes 
des mauvaises.’”* 

Anti-Catholic controversialists will 
persist in endowing the Galileo pe- 
riod with an amount of astronomical 
and physical science that then had no 
existence. Intelligent, industrious, 
and learned the cardinals of Gali- 
leo’s day certainly were ; but it is 
absurd to attribute to them or to their 


times a knowledge of the Copernican 
system, as afterward explained by 


Kepler, 


of men of science. 


Newton, and two centuries 
Kepler’s Zazws 
of the Universe were not published 


*“Tf the imperfection of this science thus made 
him liable to give bad reasons for good, his adversa- 
1 surely be pardoned for not always being 

yuish the good from the bad.” 
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until 1619, and even then, and long 
years afterward, who could possibly 
apply them until Newton’s discove- 
ries gave them force and authority ? 
If our modern sciolists, who prat- 
tle so much about “the ignorant 
and bigoted court of Rome,” knew 
enough to be a little modest, they 
might take to heart the reflection of 
the great English essayist, and re- 
member it is no merit of theirs that 
prevents them from falling into the 
mistakes of a cardinal “ whose pens 
they are not worthy to mend.” It 
certainly was asking a great deal of 
men that they should abandon settled 
tradition, the teachings of authority, 
the evidence of their senses, and the 
warrant of Scripture, as they under- 
stood it, to embrace a strange, star- 
tling, and incomprehensible doctrine, 
in no degree better off in demonstra- 
tion than the old one. Even the 
weight of scientific authority was in 
their favor, as is readily seen when 
we look at the relative strength of 


COPERNICAN AND ANTI-COPERNICAN. 

Tycho Brahe was far from being 
alone in his dissent from Copernicus 
and Galileo. Saving only the bright 
spot made by Kepler and a few of 
his disciples, all Germany, France, 
and England were still in compara- 
tive darkness, and it is difficult to 
believe that at the period of Galileo’s 
trial there many avowed 
Copernicans in all Europe together 
as in the single city of Rome. 

In Germany, the new system was 
almost universally rejected, and Wolf- 
gang Menzel, in his story of Ger- 
many, speaks of it as “ die unter den 
Protestanten in Deutschland noch 
immer bezweifelte Wahrheit des Co- 
pernikanischen Welt-systems.’”* 


were as 


* “« The even yet (by German Protestants) contested 
truth of the Copernican system.” 
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The frontispiece to Riccioli’s 4/- 
magestum Novum, Astor Library 
copy, published in 1651, presents a 
curious illustration of the prevalent 
estimate of the new doctrines. A fig- 
ure with a pair of balances is seen 
weighing the Tychonian against the 
Copernican system, and the truth of 
the former is shown by its overwhelm- 
ing preponderance. Riccioli cites 
fourteen authors who up to that day 
had written in favor of the Coperni- 
can theory, and thirty-seven who 
had written against it. He adduces 
seventy arguments in favor of the 
Tychonian, and can find but forty- 
nine in support of the Copernican ; 
consequently, the mere force of num- 
bers proves the improbability of the 
latter. 

In France, Ramus, the Huguenot 
Royal Professor at Paris, utterly re- 
fused the doctrine ten years after the 
death of Galileo. 

Thomas Lydiat, a distinguished 
English astronomer of his day, and 
so good a scholar as to come victo- 
rious out of a controversy on chrono- 
logy with Scaliger, openly opposed 
the Copernican system in his Prelec- 
tio Astronomica, (1605.) In fact, no 
man of astronomical acquirements of 
that day, and for more than fifty years 
afterward, dared risk the success of 
a book by putting in it anything fa- 
voring the Copernican theory. 

Even as late as 1570, we find John 
Dee, an English Copernican, who, de- 
spairing of the ignorant prejudice 
around him, would not so much as 
hint at the existence of the system in 
his preface to Billingsley’s Euclid. 

In Great Britain, the system was 
discredited by the illustrious Gilbert. 
Milton, too, seems to have doubted it. 
Its most active opponent was Alex- 
ander Rosse, a voluminous Scotch 
writer, alluded to in Hudibras. 

Hume tells us Lord Bacon “ re- 
jected the system of Copernicus with 


the most positive disdain.”* It is 
but fair to say, though, that this 
statement, like too many of Hume’s, 
should be qualified. It is true that 
in his De Augmentis Bacon says that 
the absurdity and complexity of the 
Ptolemaic system has driven men to 
the doctrine of the earth’s motion, 
which is clearly false, “guod nobis 
constat falsissimum esse ;” but, on the 
other hand, in the Movum Organum, 
he distinctly speaks of the question 
of the earth’s motion as one to be ex 
amined. Now, the latter work,although 
published before, was written after the 
De Augmentis, which is less serious 
and argumentative than the Vovum 
Organum. 

Even in 1705, the Hon. E. How 
ard published in London a work 
entitled Copernicans of all Sorts Ci 
victed. 

In 1806, Mercier, a Frenchmar 
wrote to prove “Il’impossibilité des 

t de N 
ton ;’ and even so recently as 1829 
an individual was found so retrogad 
as to publish a work entitled 7 
Universe as it is; wherein the Hy- 
pothesis of the Earth’s Motion is Re 
Juted, etc., by W. Woodley. 


systemes de Copernic e 


THE UNDEMONSTRATED PROBLEM. 


And now, having spied out the 
nakedness of the astronomic land 
throughout Europe, let us return for 
a moment to the scientific position of 
the tribunal that tried Galileo. 

What solid proof was presented to 
it? None whatever. And those fa 
miliar with the history of astronomy 
will readily recognize the fact that, 
so far from seeing in the new opi- 
nion a scientific novelty, they recog- 
nized in it substantially the old hy- 


* Macaulay should have said, “‘ theory of Coperni 
cus,”’ instead of “‘ theory of Galileo.” Bacon never 
credited Galileo with a system, and did not hold his 
scientific merits in much esteem. 
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pothesis of Pythagoras, which, after 
obtaining credit for more than five 
hundred years, was triumphantly dis- 
placed by the Ptolemaic theory ; 
which was that the earth is a solid 
elobe at rest in the centre of the 
universe, with the various planetary 
bodies revolving in larger and larger 
circles, according to the order of 
their distances. 

The new doctrine had not even 
the form of a system: 


’ 


“*T was neither shape nor feature.’ 


Indeed, as has been truly said, it 
was nothing more than a paradox for 
the support of which its authors had 
todraw upon their own resources. 

High astronomical authority, Dé- 
lambre, thus sums up the utter ab- 
sence of proof, in Galileo’s time, of 
the theory of the earth’s rotation : 

“What solid reason could induce 
the ancients to disbelieve the evi- 
dence of their senses? Yes, and even 
despite the immense progress which 
astronomy has subsequently made, 
have the moderns themselves been 
able to allege any one direct proof 
of the diurnal motion of the earth, 
previous to the voyage of Richer to 
Cayenne, where he was obliged to 
shorten his pendulum? Have they 
been able to discover one positive 
demonstration to the point, to prove 
the annual revolution of the earth, 
before Roemer measured the velocity 
of light, and Bradley had observed 
and calculated the phenomena of 
the aberration ? 

“Previous to these discoveries, 
and that of universal gravitation, 
were not the most decided Coperni- 
cans reduced to mere probabilities? 
Were they not obliged to confine 
themselves to preaching up the sim- 
plicity of the Copernican system, as 
compared with the absurd complex- 
ity of that of Ptolemy ?” 

What “solid reason,” indeed, could 
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be given? But Galileo in his pre- 
sumption did not consider himself re- 
duced to “ mere probabilities,” and, 
relying on his tidal fallacies and un- 
explained phenomena, sought to pass 
hypothesis for dogma, and his zpse 
dixit for demonstration. 

Of the great discoveries enumerat- 
ed by Délambre, Galileo was neces- 
sarily ignorant, and we must insist 
upon the fact that the cardinals and 
the Inquisition were equally ignorant 
of them. 

There was, in reality, no astrono- 
mical science in Galileo’s time worth 
speaking of, except as we compare it 
with the astronomy that preceded it, 
which is the only fair test of its value. 
Compared with what Ptolemy knew, 
it was twilight. 

Compared with what we know, it 
was darkness. 

It is moderate to say that in 1633 
astronomy was in its infancy. Toall 
that was then known, add Kepler’s 
magnificent labors, Torricelli’s disco- 
very, Newton’s principle of gravita- 
tion, and all the English astronomer 
did for science—come down to the 
year 1727, in which he died, and 
what was the condition of astronomi- 
cal science even then ? 

Herschel has told us: “ The lega- 
cy of research which was left us by 
Newton was indeed immense. To 
pursue through all its intricacies the 
consequences of the law of gravita- 
tion ; to account for all the inequali- 
ties of the planetary movements, and 
the infinitely more complicated and 
to us more important ones of the 
moon ; and to give, what Newton 
himself certainly never entertained a 
conception of, a demonstration of the 
stability and permanence of the sys- 
tem under all the accumulated influ- 
ence of its internal perturbations ; 
this labor and this triumph were re- 
served for the succeeding age, and 
have been shared in succession by 
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Clairault, D’Alembert, Euler, La- 
grange, and Laplace. Yet so ex- 
tensive is this subject, and so diffi- 
cult and intricate the purely mathe- 
matical inquiries to which it leads, 
that another century may yet be re- 
quired to go through the task.” 


THE LEGACY OF RESEARCH 


left by Newton may truly be called 
“immense.” And Herschel does 
well to modify his statement as to 
the “triumph,” and postpone it yet 
another century. 

For it must be borne in mind that 
no astronomical system is a strictly 
verifiable fact. The circulation of 
the blood is a verifiable fact, and it 
has been verified. No announce- 
ment of the discovery of a new de- 
monstration of its truth could now 
attract any attention on account of 
its merits as proof. 

Not so as to the earth’s motion. 
The proofs of that have always been 
merely referential and cumulative. 
The final, the crowning point of 
demonstration has never’ been 
made, and probably never can be 
reached. Who can say that he ever 
saw the earth move? Hence it is 
that every successive item of cumula- 
tive evidence is hailed with pleasure 
and excitement. Thus was it with 
Torricelli’s, Newton’s, Richer’s, Roe- 
mer’s, and Bradley’s discoveries ; thus 
with all the brilliant inventions in 
mechanics by means of which the 
illustration and explanations of 
these discoveries became possible— 
explanations which, after all, not one 
man in a thousand can understand. 


POST-GALILEAN ASTRONOMY. 


A few words in addition to what 
we have already said concerning the 
great discoveries made since Gali- 
leo’s time, and we close. 


Three of these discoveries, without 
which the Copernican theory as to 
demonstration would be but little 
better off than the Ptolemaic, merit 
special mention. They are: 

First. The Newtonian theory of 
gravitation. 

Second, The discovery of the short 
ened pendulum, showing the diurnal 
motion of the earth. 

Third. The velocity and aberra 
tion of light, showing the annual mo- 
tion. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter 
into any detail concerning the so 
generally known, great. and univer 
sal principle of gravitation. 


THE SHORTENED PENDULUM. 


Up to the year 1672, no doubt had 
been entertained of the spherical 
figure of the earth, and, as a conse- 
quence, of the equality of all the de- 
grees of the meridian; so that one 
being known, the whole circumfe 
rence was determined. 

In that year, the French Academy 
of Sciences, then occupied in the 
measurement of an arc in the meri- 
dian, sent the astronomer Richer to 
Cayenne, on the coast of South Ame- 
rica, to make observations of the 
sun’s altitude. 

In the course of these observations 
he was surprised to find that a supe- 
rior clock, furnished with a pendu- 
lum which vibrated seconds, was 
found to lose nearly two minutes 
and a half a day. 

The astonishment created by the 
report of this fact in France was 
very great, particularly after the ac- 
curacy of the clock had been fuliy 
tested. 

Other scientific men then visited 
different points on the coasts of 
Africa and South America, and 
were convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of shortening the pendulum 
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to make it vibrate seconds in those 
latitudes. 

The phenomenon was explained 
by Newton in the Third Book of his 
Principia (1687)—see p. 409 et seq., 
American edition—where he shows 
it to be a necessary consequence of 
the earth’s rotation on its axis, and 
of the centrifugal force created by it. 
That force, in modifying the gravity, 
gives to the earth an oblate sphe- 
roidal figure, more elevated at the 
equator than the and 
makes bodies fall and pendulums 
vibrate more slowly in low than in 
high latitudes. 

There is, unfortunately, such a 
thing as national jealousy even in 
science, and to such a motive only 
can we ascribe the fact that New- 
ton’s explanation was not accepted 
in France until presented by Huy- 
ghens, several years afterward, in a 
different and less accurate form. 


on poles, 


THE VELOCITY AND ABERRATION OF 


LIGHT. 


In the entire range of scientific 
literature, there are few chapters of 
greater interest than those which re- 
count the rise and gradual develop- 
ment of all the principles involved 
in the triumphant demonstration of 
these two beautiful discoveries. 

They admirably illustrate the total 
ignorance of Galileo concerning a 
problem upon which he experimented 
with utter failure, as also the slow 
pace of scientific progress, and the 
necessity of the co-operative efforts 
of many men and many sciences to 
perfect it. 

It required the genius and research 
of Roemer, Bradley, Molyneux, Ara- 
go, Fizeau, Foucault, and Struve, 
joined to the patient experiment and 
mechanical skill of Bréguet, Bessel, 
and Graham—the labor of all these 
men extending through a period of one 
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hundred and ninety years (1672 to 
1862)—to complete its demonstra- 
tion. 

And first, as to the velocity of 
light. In 1672, Roemer, a Danish 
astronomer residing in France, be- 
gan observations on the satellites cf 
Jupiter and their eclipses, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of progressive 
transmission of light and the deter- 
mination of the value of its velocity. 
Up to his day, it had almost become 
a fixed principle that the passage of 
light through space was absolutely 
instantaneous. 

From the time of Galileo, an im- 
mense mass of exact calculations of 
the eclipses of the first satellite of 
Jupiter had been accumulating, and 
Roemer found that at certain times 
the satellite came out of the shadow 
later, and at other times sooner, than 
it should have done, and this varia- 
tion could not be accounted for on 
any known principles. Remarking 
that it always came too late from the 
shadow when the earth in its annual 
movement was at more than its mean 
distance from Jupiter, and too soon 
when it was at less, he foymed the 
conjecture that light requires an ap- 
preciable time to traverse space. 

Becoming satisfied of the truth of 
his theory, he, in September, 1676, 
announced to the French Academy 
of Sciences that an emersion of the 
first satellite, totake place, on ther6th 
of November following, would occur 
ten minutes later than it should 
according to ordinary calculation. 

The event verified his prediction. 
Nevertheless, doubters and cavillers 
abounded, and Roemer’s theory was 
not accepted without dispute. It was 
claimed that the delays and accele- 
rations in the immersions and emer- 
sions, instead of being attributed to 
change of position of the observer, 
and to the progressive transmission 
of light, might be regarded as indicat- 
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ing a real perturbation in the move- 
ment of the satellite, due to a cause 
not yet discovered. 

These doubts were removed fifty 
years later by the English astrono- 
mer Bradley, who discovered the 
phenomenon of aderration, which 
consists in an apparent displacement 
which all the stars and planets expe- 
rience on account of the combination 
of the velocity of the earth with the 
velocity of light. 

Bradley’s discovery was accidental. 
A superior instrument, constructed 
by Graham, and destined to observe 
with the greatest precision the pas- 
sage of the stars near the zenith, had 
been placed at the observatory of 
Kew for the purpose by Molyneux. 

Bradley used this instrument to 
arrive at some precise data of the 
annual parallax of the stars. His 
first observations led him to the dis- 
covery of aberration, the details of 
which, of the highest possible inte- 
rest, may be found in the PAzosophi- 
cal Transactions, Royal Society, No. 
406, December, 1728. 

Thus confirmed by Bradley, Roe- 
mer’s progressive transmission of 
light became an incontestable fact. 

Then followed the experiments 
projected by Arago to determine 
the velocity of light, (1838,) which 
for eleven years remained a merely 
ingenious suggestion, until realized 
by MM. Foucault and Fizeau. 

From 1840 to 1842, Struve, in Rus- 
sia, made numerous observations to 
obtain the exact value of aberration. 

In 1856, the Institute of France 
awarded to M. Fizeau, for his suc- 
cessful demonstration of Arago’s 
suggestion, the triennial prize of thir- 
ty thousand francs founded by the 
emperor, “for the work, or the dis- 
covery, which, in the opinion of the 
five academies of the institute, has 
done most honor and service to the 
country.” 


Finally, in 1862, M. Foucault, per- 
fecting his apparatus, measured the 
velocity of light by an admirable ex 
periment in physics, which renders 
not only sensible, but even measu 
rable, the time employed by light to 
run over a path of twenty metres, 
(65 feet 7.4 inches,) although this 


second ! 

And yet, after all this, there still 
remains a doubt as to positive ce1 
tainty of accuracy in the calculations. 

The sun’s parallax, calculated from 
observations of the last transit of 
Venus over the disk of the sun in 
1769, is fixed at 8.58 seconds, and 
on this basis is ascertained the dis 
tance from the earth to the sun. 

For reasons too long to detail 
here, many distinguished astrono- 
mers are not entirely satisfied with 
the determination of 8.58 seconds, 
and prefer to wait for the next tran- 
sit of Venus, in 1874, for a full and 
satisfactory solution of all doubts on 
the subject ! 


CONCLUSION AND A PROPOSITION. 


Thus, after a lapse of two hundred 
and thirty-five years, filled with un- 
remitting labor and triumphant re- 
sults in the field of astronomical dis- 
covery, it appears from the showing 
of those most competent to judge 
that something yet remains to be 
produced in the way of demonstra- 
tion of the astronomical system as 
now accepted. 

We will not ask those who differ 
with us concerning the Galileo ques- 
tion to wait another century—the 
period assigned by Sir John He 
schel as “ requisite”! Herschel gave 
that opinion in 1828, which would 
send us to A.D. 1928 “to go through 
the task.” 

As it might not probably be con- 
venient either for us or for those 








Out of the Depths. 


who differ with us to resume the 
controversy in that year, namely, 
1928, we will—in the spirit of com- 
promise, and taking all the rest for 
granted—content ourselves with and 
abide by the “satisfactory solution ” 
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promised for 1874, to which period 
it would seem proper, on scientific 
grounds, to adjourn any attempt to 
show that a system not yet proved in 
1868 was, nevertheless, fully demon- 
strated in 1633. 





“QUT OF THE DEPTHS 


HAVE 


I CRIED UNTO THEE, 


O LORD!” 


A CHRISTMAS SKETCH, 


“ Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants ! 
And your purple shows your path, 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 


“Tr wishes were horses, be 
might ride,” says the proverb. 
What a pity it is that wishes are 
not horses !—that at seasons when 


ars 


ovo: 
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almost every tongue drops the words, 
“A merry Christmas!” “A happy 
New-Year!” the will should not 
rise and breathe the breath of life 
into those words ; make them move, 
make them work ; put bit and bridle 
on them, and direct them to go where 
they are most needed. Wishes might 
then be made into very excellent 
horses, and beggars might ride at 
least once a year; might be lifted 
for a day out of the mire of care 
and suffering that dulls the light of 
heaven to their eyes, and stops out 
the voices of heaven from their ears ; 
lifted into a belief in the humanity of 
man and the mercy of God ; might 
be given a little restful journey into 
that easy land where the rich dwell 
every day. 

There is more truth than poetry in 
the line, 


? 


** Leave us leisure to be good.” 


One who has no time for thought 


will almost certainly go astray ; and 
men and women whose lives are 
spent in fighting the wolf from their 
doors, will fight him with whatever 
comes to hand, and will sometimes 
catch up strange weapons. 

So it might chance that these liv- 
ing wishes may have wings also, and 
the beggar’s soul may rise as well as 
his body. 

I should like to set a regiment of 
such wishes galloping down Grind 
street this coming Christmas, and 
stopping at every door. 

That was a sorrowful street a few 
years ago, and I don’t know that it 
has grown merry since. A tall block 
of tenement-houses walled the north- 
ern side from end to end, leaving off 
so abruptly that, had they been writ- 
ten words instead of brick houses, 
there would have been a after 
them. Indeed, if the reader has a 
fancy for a miserable pun, he might 
say that there was a dash after them, 
houses being scarce. 

A very sensitive person, on look- 
ing at that block, would be likely t 
straighten himself up, draw his el- 
bows close to his sides, and feel as 
though his nose was unnecessarily 
large. It is not impossible that he 
might “toe in” a little in walking, 
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unless he reached the next street. 
Not a curve was visible in the whole 
block, horizontal and perpendicular 
reigning supreme. The mean brick 
front came to the very edge of the 
sidewalk, and the windows and doors 
were as flat as though they had been 
slapped in the face when in a soft 
state. Every house was precisely 
like every other house, and the only 
vay of finding any particular one was 
by counting doors. 

“These houses toe the mark,” the 
builder had said when he looked on 
his completed work, standing com- 
placently with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his head a little on one side. 

“Toe the mark” was the right 
phrase. The two meagre steps that 
led to each front door suggested the 
thought, and the whole had an air of 
soul obedience. 

The tenants in this block were of 
that pitiable class called “decent,” 
which generally means poor ; too in- 
dependent to beg, straining every 
nerve to live respectably, and making 
an extra strain to hide the first one ; 
people whose eyes get a little wild at 
the prospect of sickness, who shud- 
der at the thought of a doctor’s bill 
and workless days, who sometimes 
stop their toil for a moment, and 
wonder what may be the meaning of 
such words as “ease,” “ content- 
ment,” pleasure.” There were 
clerks and book-keepers whose fami- 
lies burst out through their incomes 
in every direction ; starving artists of 
all sorts ; and the rest, people who 
toiled down in the dark, at the foun- 
dations over which soared the marble 
palaces of the rich, darkening heaven. 

These people had got in a way of 
dressing alike; they had the same 
kind of curtains, and the same plants 
stretching beseeching shoots toward 
the tantalizing line of sunshine that 
let itself down, slow and golden, to 
the middle of the second floor win- 


“ 


dows, then drew back over the roofs 
of the houses opposite, while little 
flowers of all colors looked lovingly 
and reproachfully after it, cheated SO 
day after day, but never quite losing 


faith that some day the bright-winged 
comforter would come quite down to 
their hearts. 

Eyes of angels, to whom these 
roofs and walls were transparent, 
saw, doubtless, variety enough under 
the surface: aspirations that reached 
to the house-top and looked over ; 
aspirations that soared even to the 
clouds and the stars, catching a 
heavenly likeness ; aspirations that 
stopped not at the stars, but climbed 
so high that their flowers and fruitage 
hung in the unfailing sunlight of 
heaven beyond reach of earthly 
hands, but seen and touched by in 
effable hopes ascending and descend 
ing. What dark desires crawln 
upon the earth and covering their 


own deeds those poor eyes looked 
upon, I say not; what hate, deep 
and bitter ; what cankering envy and 
disappointment ; what despair, that 
with two tears blotted the universe ; 
what determination ; what strong 
rooted purpose ; what careless phi- 
losophy eating its crust with a laugh. 
Let the angels see as they may, with 
human eyes we will look into one 
room, and find our story there. 


This room is on the second floor, 


and consequently gets its windows 
half full of sunshine every pleasant 
afternoon. The furnishing of it 
shows that the occupants had seen 
better days ; but those days are long 
past, as you can see by the shabbi 
ness of everything. There are evi- 
dences of taste, too, in a hanging 
vase of ivy, a voluble canary, a few 
books and pictures ; and everything 
is clean. 

It was a bright gloaming in De- 
cember of 186-, when a woman sat 
alone in this room. She was evi- 
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dently an invalid, looking more like 
a porcelain image than a flesh-and- 
blood woman, so white and transpa- 
rent was she, so frail the whole make 
of her. Soft light-brown hair faintly 
sprinkled with gray was dropped be- 
side each thin cheek, dovelike eyes 
of an uncertain blue looked sadly out 
from beneath anxious brows, and 
the mouth, which once must have ex- 
pressed resolution, now, in its compa- 
rison, showed only endurance. ‘This 
was a woman who had taken up life 
full of hope and spirit, but whom life 
had turned with blow after 
blow, till finally both hope and spirit 
broken. Her days of enter- 


upon 


were 
prise were over. 

She sat there with her hands list- 
lessly folded, her work fallen unno- 
ticed to the floor, and her eyes flush- 
ed with weeping. She had been sit- 
ting so an hour, ever since a visitor 
had left her; but, hearing a step on 
the stair and a child’s voice singing, 
she started up, wiped her eyes, and 
mended the fire, her back turned to- 
ward the door as it opened. 

A little girl of eight years old came 
in and gave her school-books a toss 
upon the table, crying out, in a bois- 
terous, healthy voice, ““O mother! 
Iam starved ! 
to eat.” 

“ Supper will soon be ready, Nell,” 
the mother said gently, drawing out 
the table. 

“T can’t wait!” cried the child. 
“My stomach is so empty that it 


Give me something 


feels as if there was a mouse there 
gnawing. You know we had nothing 
but bread and butter for dinner, and 
I do think that’s a mean dinner. 
Why don’t you have roast beef? I 
know lots of girls who have it every 
day.” 

“We can’t afford it,” the mother 
said falteringly. “Beef is very 
high.” 

“Well, what have you got for sup- 
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per?” demanded the child. “ You 
promised us something good.” 

“T have nothing but bread and 
butter, dear. I couldn’t get anything 
else.” 

“Well, Mother Lane, I declare if 
that isn’t too bad!” And the child 
flung herself angrily into a chair. 
“We don’t have anything fit to eat, 
and I wish I could go and live 
with somebody that wouldn’t starve 
me. I won’t eat bread and butter, 
there now! I’m so sick of it that it 
chokes me.” 

The mother’s face took a deeper 
shade, and her lip trembled, but she 
made no reply ; and Nell sat angrily 
kicking her heels against the chair, 
and pouting her red lips. 

Mrs. Lane knew well how vain is 
the attempt to teach a child gratitude 
for the necessaries of life. Children 
are grateful only for that which is 
superfluous, taking the rest as a mat- 
ter of course, and they are not to be 
blamed either. For gratitude is a 
fruit, and not a flower, and those bud- 
ding natures know not yet what it 
means. After a little while, another 
and a louder step sounded on the 
stairs, this time accompanied by a 
whistle ; and the door opened noisily 
to give admittance to a boy of ten 
years old, who also flung his books 
down, and opened his cry : 

“Mother, give me some money, 
quick! The oysterman is just at the 
end of the street, and I can get oys- 
ters enough for our supper for thirty 
cents. Hurry up, mother, or he’ll go 
away!” And the boy performed a 
double-shuffle to relieve his impa- 
tience. 

“T can’t spare the money,” his 
mother said faintly. 

“Well, what have you got for sup- 
per, then?” he asked fretfully. 

The mother made no answer, and 
the boy turned to his sistér for an ex- 
planation. 
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“Bread and butter!” said Nell, 
with an air of ferocious sarcasm. 

“Well, if I ever!’ pronounced 
her brother, standing still with his 
hands driven emphatically into the 
uttermost depths of his pockets, and 
looking at his mother with an air at 
once astonished and accusing. “If 
we live like this, I’ll run away ; see if 
I don’t !” 

She turned upon them with a look 
that was either desperate or angry. 

“Children, wait till your sister 
comes home. Don’t ask me for any- 
thing.” 

Frank gave the door a bang, pulled 
his cap still closer on to his head, 
since he ought to have pulled it off, 
and taking a seat by the window, 
sat kicking his chair in concert with 
his sister. The mother continued 
her preparations with the air of a 
culprit watched by her judges. 

Unheard in this duet of heels, a 
softer step ascended the stairs, and 
a young lady opened the door and 
entered, a smile on her pretty face, 
her breath quickened and her color 
heightened by the run up-stairs, and 
waves of yellow hair drawn back 
from her white forehead. She tossed 
her hat aside, and sank into a chair. 

“There, mother, I do feel tired and 
hungry,” she said ; then, catching a 
glimpse of her mother’s face, started 
up, exclaiming, “ What is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“ Mr. Sanborn has been here,” Mrs. 
Lane answered unsteadily, without 
looking up. 

The daughter’s countenance show- 
ed her anticipation of evil news. 

“ And what of that ?” she asked. 

“ He has raised the rent,” was the 
faint answer. 

“ How much ?” 

“ Eight dollars a month ?” 

“ Impossible !” cried the daughter, 


‘flushing with excitement. “We pay 


now all that the three rooms are 


worth. He knows what my salary 
is, and that I cannot give any 
more.” 

“ He says he can get that for the 
rooms,” her mother said. 

“Then we will go elsewhere !” 

“We cannot !” whispered the mo- 
ther despairingly, for the first time 
raising her woeful eyes. “ Every 
place is full. They are going to tear 
down houses to widen two or three 
streets, and Mr. Sanborn says that 
people will have to go out of town to 
live.” 





“What are we to do!” exclaimed 
the girl, pacing excitedly to and fro. 
“We only just managed to get along 
before. Did you tell him, mother ?” 

“TIT told him everything, Anne ; 
and he said that he was very sorry, 
but that his family was an expensive 
one, and it cost him a good deal t 
live; and, in short, that he must 
have the eight dollars more.” 

“He is a villain!” cried Am 
Lane. “And I will tell him so. | 
should think his family zvas an expen 
sive one. Look at their velvets, and 
laces, and silks ! Look at their pictures 
and their curtains! One of my scho- 
lars told me to-day that Minnie San- 
born said they were going to have a 
Christmas-tree that will cost five 
hundred dollars. Think of that! 
And this is the way they pay for it!” 

“Don’t say anything to him, 
Anne,” pleaded her mother, in a 
frightened tone. ‘ Remember, he is 
one of the committee, and can take 
your school away from you.” 

The young teacher’s countenance 
fell. It was true ; her employment 
did, in some measure, depend on the 
good-will of this man. 

She choked with the thought, then 
broke out again. 

“The hypocrite! I have seen 
him at prayer-meetings, and heard 
him make long prayers and pious 
speeches.” 
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The mother sighed, and remained 
silent. She had been wont to check 
her daughter’s somewhat free ani- 
madversions, and to make an effort, at 
least, to defend them of whom Anne 
said, “ Their life laughs through and 
spits at their creed ;”’ but now the 
bitter truth came too near. 

There was a moment of silence, 
the children sitting still and awed, 
the mother waiting despondently, 
while the fatherless girl, who was the 
sole dependence of the household, 
did some rapid. brain-work. 

“You think he really means it, 
mother ?” she asked, without paus- 
ing in her walk. 

“Yes, there is no hope. 
went on my knees to him.” 

There the self-control 
broke down suddenly, and, putting 
her hands over her face, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 


T almost 


widow’s 


It is a terrible thing to see one’s 
nother cry in that way ; to see her, 
who soothed our childish sorrows, 
who seemed to us the fountain of all 
comfort, herself sorrowing, while we 
have no comfort to give. 

Anne Lane’s face grew pale with 
pain, and it seemed for a moment 
that she, too, would lose courage. 
But she was a brave girl, and love 
strengthened her. 

“There, there, mother !” she said. 
“Don’t cry! 
out some way. 
two rooms? 


I guess we can make 

Couldn’t we do with 
I could sleep with you 
and Nell, and Frank could have a 
pillow out here on the sofa.” 

“T thought of that,” the mother 
sobbed drearily. “ But he said that 
the rooms go together.” 

The girl’s breath came like that of 
some wild creature at bay. 

“Then we must draw in our ex- 
penses somewhere. We must give 
up our seats in church, and I will do 
the washing.” 

“T meant to do the washing, 
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dear,” her mother said eagerly. 
“And perhaps I might get some 
work out of the shops. You know I 
have a good deal of time to spare.” 

Even as she spoke, a sharp cough 
broke through her words, and her 
face flushed painfully. 

“No, mother, no!” the daughter 
said, resolutely holding back her 
tears. ‘You are not able to work. 
Just leave that to me. Washing 
makes round arms, and I find my el- 
bows getting a little sharp. I can 
save money and bring the dimples 
back at the same time.” 

There was a knock at the door, 
and their laundress came in, a sober, 
sensible-looking Irishwoman. 

“ Good-evening, ma’am! 
evening, miss! No, I won't sit 
down. I must go home and take 
my young ones off the street, and 
give ’em a bit of supper. I just 
stepped in to see if you want your 
washing done to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Lane looked appealingly to 
her daughter to answer. 

“We are sorry, Mrs. Conners,’ 
Anne said, “ but we shall have to do 
our own washing, this winter.” 

“QO Lord!” cried the woman, lean- 
ing against the wall. 

“There is no help for it,” the girl 
continued, almost sharply, feeling 
that their own  distresses were 
enough for them to bear. “Our 
rent has been raised, and we must 
save all we can.” 

“Oh! what'll I do, at all?” ex- 
claimed the woman, lifting both 
hands. 

“Why, the best you can ; just as 
we do,” was the impatient reply. 

Mrs. Conners looked at them at- 
tentively, and for the first time per- 
ceived signs of trouble in their faces. 

“The Lord pity us!” she said. “T 
don’t blame you. But my rent is 
raised, too. I’ve got to pay five dol- 
lars a month for the rooms I have, 
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and I don’t know where I'll get it. 
It’s little I thought to come to this 
when Patrick was alive—the Lord 
have mercy on him! The last thing 
he said to me when he went away to 
California was, ‘Margaret, keep up 
courage, and don’t let the children 
on the street; and I'll send you 
money enough to live on; and [’ll 
soon come back and buy us a little 
farm.’ And all I ever heard of him, 
since the day he left me, is the news 
of his death. Now I'll have to take 
the children and go to the poor-house. 
All I could do last winter only kept 
their mouths full, let alone rent. I 
couldn’t put a stitch on them nor me ; 
and you wouldn’t believe how cold I 
am with no stockings to my feet, and 
little enough under my rag of a dress. 
I couldn’t buy coal nor wood. The 
children picked up sticks in the street, 
and after my work was over I had to 
go down to the dump, and pick coal 
till my back was broke.” 

“Who is your landlord?” Mrs. Lane 
asked. 

“Mr. Mahan—Andrew Mahan, 
that lives in a big house in the 
square. And he asks five dollars 
for two rooms in that shanty, that’s 
squeezed into a bit of a place where 
nothing else would go. Besides, the 
house is so old that the rats have ate 
it half up, and what’s left I could 
carry offon my back inaday. When 
Mr. Mahan came to-day, his dog 
crawled through the door before it 
was opened. I said to him, says I, 
‘Sir, when the wind and the rain take 
possession of a house, it belongs to 
God, and no man has a right to ask 
rent for it.’ You see, I was mad. 
And so was he, by that same token.” 

“But he is an Irishman, and a 
member of your own church,” said 
Anne. 

“And why not ?” demanded the wo- 
man. “Do you think that Yankees 
are the only ones that grind the 





poor? Yes, Mr. Mahan is rich, and 
he lives in style, and sends his daugh- 
ters to a convent school in Montreal. 
And often I’ve seen him in church, 
dressed in his broad-cloths, and beat- 
ing his breast, with his face the length 
of my arm, and calling himself a sin 
ner ; and troth, I thought to myself, 
‘that’s true for ye!’” 


Anne Lane went into her school 
room the next morning with a burning 
heart, and it did not soothe her feel- 
ings to see Mr. Sanborn, her land- 
lord, appear at the door, a few minutes 
after, smilingly escorting a clerical- 
looking stranger, who had come to 
visit the school. 

Mr. Sanborn, though not 
cated man, chose to consider | 


a patron of education ; made 





exceedingly consequential in sch 
affairs, and had now brought a disti: 
guished visitor to see his pet si hool, 
the “ Excelsior.” Anne Lane had one 
of the show-classes, and he began tl 
exhibition with her. 

“ Commence, and go on with 
exercises just as if there were no « 
here,” he said, with a_ patronizing 
smile, after they had taken thei 
gentleman wishes to 
see the ordinary daily worki 


seats. “ This 


our system.” 


The first exercise was a reading 
from the Bible, and a prayer by tl 
teacher, and Anne’s fingers were uw 
steady as she turned over the leaves 
for a chapter. Her eyes sparkled 


as she caught sight of one, and | 
pulses tingled as she read, her fine, 
deliberate enunciation and strong em- 
phasis arresting fully the attention of 
her hearers : 

“Times are not hid from the Al- 
mighty: but they that know him, 
know not his days. 

“Some have removed landmarks, 
have taken away flocks by force, and 
fed them. 
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“They have violently robbed the 
fatherless, and stripped the poor com- 
mon people. 

“They have taken their rest at 
noon among the stores of them, who 
after having trodden the wine-presses 
suffer thirst. 

“Out of the cities they have made 
men to groan ; and God will not suffer 
it to pass unrevenged. 

“Cursed be his portion upon the 
earth: let him not walk by the way 
of the vineyards. 

“Let him pass from snow-water to 
excessive heat, and his sin even to 
hell. 

“Let mercy forget him: may worms 
be his sweetness ; let him be remem- 
bered no more, but be broken in 
pieces like an unfruitful tree.” 

Closing the book then, Anne Lane 
dropped her face into her shaking 
hands, and repeated, almost inaudi- 
bly, the Lord’s prayer. 

Mr. Sanborn was not dull, but he 
It was almost im- 
possible that this little school-mistress 
would dare to mean fim. Yet that 
new sternness in the young face, or- 
dinarily so smiling, the passion in her 
voice, with the remembrance of his 
last interview with Mrs. Lane, alto- 
gether made up a pretty strong case 
against her. 

“She makes a strange selection 
from the Scriptures to read to chil- 
dren,” whispered the stranger to him, 
as Anne hurriedly went through with 
the first recitations. 

“Very strange, sir! very strange!” 
answered the other, stammering with 
anger. ‘And what is worse, it is in- 
tended as an insult to me. I have 
found it necessary to raise the rent of 
She is a tenant of mine, 
and this is her revenge. I hope, sir, 
that if you have anything to say on 
the subject, you will not hesitate to 
speak freely.” 

The Rev. Mr. Markham sat and 


was incredulous. 


my houses. 


considered the case, laying down cer- 
tain points in his mind. Firstly, 
women should be sweet, humble, and 
modest. Secondly, sweetness, mo- 
desty, and humility, with firmness 
and patience, should especially cha- 
racterize a teacher of youth. Third- 
ly, persons in authority, clergymen, 
school-committee men, etc., should 
be treated with scrupulous respect by 
all their subordinates. 

The reverend gentleman put on 
his spectacles, the better to see this 
young woman who had so boldly 
vetoed his fundamental doctrines. 
She held herself very erect, no mo- 
dest droop whatever; there was a 
little flicker of heat-lightning in her 
eyes, and a steady, dark-red spot on 
each cheek ; moreover, she had red 
hair. Verdict for the plaintiff. She 
must have a reprimand, a warning, 
and, on repetition of the offence, 
must be informed that she is no 
longer considered a suitable person 
to mould the minds of youth. 

Poor little Anne Lane! This 
great, stupid, conceited man did not 
dream that her aching heart was 
laden with sweetness as a hive with 
honey, and that what he called a 
sweet woman was a_ sugar-coated 
woman. He did not allow that there 
might be some exceptions to his 
third rule. The reprimand was de- 
livered pitilessly, the warning made 
sufficiently plain ; then the two gen- 
tlemen withdrew, leaving the teacher 
pale and stunned. The visitor had 
taken tlie coldest possible leave, and 
Mr. Sanborn had not noticed her at 
all. 

“Oh! why did I yield to anger ?” 
she thought, in terror and distress. 
“What right have the poor to feel- 
ings, to thoughts? How dare they 
denounce wrong, even when they die 
by it? What was I thinking of ?” 

A thrill of pain ran: through her 
every nerve at this last question. 
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She had been thinking all the time 
> 

of her mother’s sobbing words, “I 

almost went on my knees to him!” 


The month crept on toward Christ- 
mas. Unknown to her daughter, 
Mrs. Lane had spent day after day 
going about the shops and vainly so- 
liciting work. She had not sufficient 
clothing to protect her from the wea- 
ther ; she was weakened by sorrow 
and anxiety, and the disease, which 
had long been threatening and reach- 
ing out for her, made a final grasp. 
With a terror, all the more terrible in 
that she could not speak of it, she 
felt her lungs give way and her 
breath grow shorter. What would 
her young children do without her? 
If she should be long ill, how were 
the doctor’s bills to be paid? How 
were the funeral expenses to be met? 
What crushing burden, beside the 
sorrow, was she going to lay upon 
the already burdened shoulders of her 
poor little girl? She only prayed 
that the blow might fall swiftly. 
Poor people can’t afford to die lei- 
surely. 

One day, about a week before 
Christmas, Anne came home and 
found her mother lying senseless upon 
the floor. Mrs. Lane had held up as 
long as she could, and now her 
powers of endurance were gone. 
But she had her prayer, for the blow 
fell swiftly. On Christmas morning 
all her troubles passed away. 

Christmas evening came, and all 
was still in the house. The neigh- 
bors had kindly done what they 
could, and two of them sat with the 
lifeless form of what had once been 
the mother of these children. Frank 
and Nell had cried themselves to 
sleep, and Anne was left with the 
night upon her hands. She could 
not sleep, and she could not pray. 
The faith that comforts in sorrow she 
knew not. She had wept till her 
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head reeled, and the air of the house 
stifled her. 

“T must get out and take the air, 
or I shall go crazy,” she thought. 
And, dressing hastily, she went out 
into the bright and frosty night. She 
wandered aimlessly about the streets, 
scarcely knowing where she went ; 
not caring, indeed, so long as she 
walked and felt the wind in her face. 

“Christ on earth?” she thought. 
“T don’t believe it! It’s alla fable.” 

On her way she met Mrs. Con- 
ners, weeping bitterly. She was 
going to the watch-house after her 
little girl. Biddy had stolen a turkey 
from a shop-window, and a police- 
man had caught her. 

“Tt is the first thing the child ever 
stole,” the poor woman said; “and 
what made her do it was hunger. 
We haven’t had a taste of meat in the 
house this month, and poor Biddy 
heard the other girls tell what they 
had for dinner, and it made her mad.” 

Anne listened as one in a dream, 
and went on without a word. Pre- 
sently she came into a sharp glare of 
light that fell across the sidewalk 
from a brilliantly illuminated win 
dow. She paused to look in, not be- 
cause she cared what it was, but be- 
cause she longed for distraction. 
There was a long suite of parlors, 
showily if not tastefully furnished, 
and filled with a gay company, many 
of them children. In the farthest 
end of the rooms stood a magnificent 
Christmas-tree, decked with colored 
candles, flowers, and fruits, and hang- 
ing full of presents. The company 
were all assembled about the tree, 
and, as she looked, a smiling gentle- 
man stepped up, with the air of a 
host, and began to distribute the 
Christmas gifts. 

Anne Lane’s heart stood still 
when she recognized Mr. Sanborn. 

“QO you murderer!” she moan- 
ed, as she sank exhausted on the 
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icy steps. “Your candles and your 
flowers are red with my mother’s 
blood !” 


When the Christmas angels looked 
down upon the earth that night to 
see how fared the millions, to whom 
in the morning they had sung their 
song of joy, their eyes beheld alike 
the rich man in his parlor and the 
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stricken girl who lay outside his 
door. 

Did they record of him that he had 
“kept the feast,” and worthily re- 
membered one who came that day 
“to fill the hungry with good things” ? 

Or did they write against him the 
fearful judgment which had once al- 
ready sounded in his ears, 


“ Let mercy forget him : 
Let him be remembered no more” ? 





THE GENERAL 


EPISCOPAL 


THE General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
has just closed its labors, was looked 
forward to with much interest by all 
Episcopalians. Each of the two im- 
portant sections of which their com- 
munion is composed was anxious 
for a better explanation of some dis- 
puted points, or, at least, for a vindi- 
cation of its own interpretation of 
doctrine. It was supposed that some- 
thing would be settled in regard to 
the many vexed questions of dogma 
and ritual which perplex the public 
less than the members of the 
church itself. For even the public 
are interested to know what a church 
believes and professes, and especially 
if that church makes any pretensions 
to authority. On a careful review, 
however, of the journal, we believe 
that, while a few are gratified, many 
are disappointed. Some are gratified 
that no direct attack was allowed 
against their own favorite opinions ; 
while both High-Churchmen and Low- 
Churchmen stand precisely where 
they stood before, no nearer each 
other, and no better satisfied with the 


no 


CONVENTION 


OF THE 
CHURCH. 


PROTESTANT 


condition of things. Moderation, we 
are told, is the characteristic of the 
Episcopal Church, by which we are 
led to understand the sweet blending 
of contrarieties and contradictions, 
and the permission to every one to 
believe what approves itself to his 
private judgment. Catholics can 
hardly comprehend such a harmony 
in discord, or discord in harmony. 
Even candid minds, with no religious 
bias, are unable to appreciate how 
contrary doctrines can be held in one 
and the same church, and by equal 
authority. Our own opinion of this 
convention is, that ithas accomplished 
nothing for doctrine, nothing to heal 
the disputes of its members, very 
little for discipline, and not very 
much for the extension of the Epis- 
copal communion, although some of 
the plans proposed are good in them- 
selves. We strongly incline to think 
that very many Episcopalians will 
coincide with our judgment. Under 
these three heads—of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and church extension—let us 
briefly review the labors of the con- 
vention. 
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I. It seems that the Nicene Creed 
was under consideration, and _ that 
there was a strong intention to re- 
store it to its “original form ;’ but 
the Church Record says that it was 
left untouched for the present. If 
this important and ancient symbol 
had been altered, there would have 
been quite an advance in doctrine. 
A committee has been appointed to 
prepare an accurate translation from 
the original Greek for the use of the 
next convention. It therefore bides 
its time, when the same body which 
expunged the Athanasian Creed may 
leave out the proper doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son, or the com- 
munion of saints, or any other point 
of Christian dogma. Nevertheless, 
by this convention nothing was done 
on this subject. 

The project of bracketing those 
portions of the Prayer-Book which 
embody the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration was not favored by the 
committee on canons ; and a motion 
to refer a proposition for striking out 
the words, “ Whosesoever sins thou 
dost remit, they are remitted,” was 
very summarily disposed of. It was 
decided not to alter anything, to 
leave regeneration in the baptismal 
service for the gratification of High- 
Churchmen, and also the denial of it 
in the Articles for the consolation of 
Low-Churchmen. 

This was the wisest course, and on 
this point we record with satisfaction, 
“ Nothing done.” 

As to the ordinal, the bishops are 
not obliged to say, “ Whose sins thou 
dost remit,” etc., when the; do not 
believe it, as it is only to be used at 
option, and can therefore put the 
whole offensive doctrine in their 
pockets. Why, then, should the wis- 
dom of an ecclesiastical body be dis- 


turbed on a mere matter of opinion ? 
Here, again, nothing was done. 

So by the convention in both 
orders, nothing has been done in the 
way of doctrine, save to leave all 
matters precisely as they were, in full 
freedom for both sides. And here 
an anecdote comes forcibly to our 
memory which illustrates the mode- 
ration and liberty of the Episcopal 
communion. A young candidate was 
under examination for deacon’s or- 
ders before one of the oldest and 
wisest of the High-Church bishops. 
“ How,” said that prelate, “do you 
receive the Thirty-nine Articles ?” 
“T receive them,” said the candidate, 
“in such a way as not to contradict 
the rest of the Prayer-Book.” “ Per- 
fectly right,” replied the bishop ; “ and 
moreover, it is the General Conven- 
tion which imposes the articles upon 
you, and this body is composed of all 
degrees of churchmen, from those 
who hang on the walls of Rome to 
those who breathe the atmosphere 
of Geneva. Between these two ex- 
tremes, my son, you have perfect 
liberty.” And the young man was 
made a deacon, and went away re- 
joicing that he had freedom of con- 
science and a wide range of opinion, 
which he certainly had. But if the 
Lower House, consisting of ministers 
and laymen, has been so prudent, the 
Upper House has terribly committed 
itself. In the Catholic Church the 
bishops alone are allowed to give 
judicial opinions in doctrine ; while 
among the Episcopalians, we believe 
that both houses of the convention 
are equally authoritative, and, that 
one has a negative upon the other. 
What the bishops have done, there- 
fore, does not propose to bind the 
conscience of any one, we presume ; 
yet certainly their solemn pastoral 
ought to be received with great re- 
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spect, and be considered at least as 
an indication of the doctrinal position 
of their church. In this pastoral, we 
find some remarkably interesting 
points, in regard to which, though we 
may say nothing was done, we cannot 
say nothing was spoken. 

This address to the whole Episco- 
palian body asserts first that “the 
incarnate God hath committed the 
great commission wherewith he came 
into the world to fallible men.” 
What, then, is to prevent the utter 
failure of this great commission, and 
the complete ruin of all Christ’s 
work? “To his ministers,” saith the 
pastoral, “thus weak and subject to 
error, he hath given his infallible 
word, that, without peril of mislead- 
ing their flock, they may instruct 
them with all authority by speaking 
always according to the Scriptures.” 
Who is to know, then, that these 
ministers speak according to the 
Scriptures, especially when they differ 
one from another? Bishop Lee spoke 
very plainly at the opening of the 
convention, and his interpretation of 
the Scriptures gave some offence. 
Common sense pauses for a reply. 
Each one must decide for himself 
whether his minister speaks accord- 
ing to the Bible; and this being 
granted (which is the fundamental 
position of all Protestant bodies) we 
do not see the use of ministers, much 
less of bishops, much less of a coun- 
cil of bishops. Christ’s great com- 
mission, according to the Episcopa- 
lian prelates, hinges on the chance 
that the Bible will be circulated and 
rightly interpreted. The history of 
religion since the Reformation does 
not cause us to think much of this 
chance. 

The next point asserted in the 
pastoral is the necessity of com- 
munion with the visible church. It 
is indeed asserted somewhat equivo- 


cally, and with a caveat, that “the 
proper individuality of every soul 
must not be merged in its corporate 
relations to the body of Christ,” an 
expression which we do not at all 
understand. How the merging is to 
be accomplished we do not see, un- 
less by some physical process, and 
we are very glad the bishops do not 
recommend it. Yet they say that 
“the necessity of membership in the 
communion of which Christ is the 
head, is a truth of vital importance.” 
We presume they mean here a union 
with the wéstble body of Christ, for 
otherwise they would really assert 
nothing, since what Christian denies 
the necessity of union with Christ? 
And again, where would be the 
danger of merging an individual in 
an invisible body ? 

3ut then comes the great question, 
Where is the body of Christ, with 
which membership is necessary ? Do 
the bishops mean to say it is the 
Episcopal Church, and that it is ne- 
cessary to belong to their commu- 
nion in order to be saved? We do 
not really know what they mean, but 
are quite persuaded that they do not 
intend to unchurch all the rest of 
mankind, and hence come to the 
conclusion that these words are to 
be taken in a figurative sense, that 
having spoken much they have said 
nothing. 

Now comes the great trouble which 
oppresses the prelates. “The un- 
scriptural and uacatholic pretensions 
of the Bishop of Rome, as in times 
past, so now, are a fruitful source of 
error and evil.” The pope has done 
all the mischief, he did it in the early 
times, he did it in the middle ages, 
and he will keep doing it now. What 
is it that he does “ which is the bar to 
the restoration of the unity of Chris- 
tendom?” Why, he fulfils the pro- 
mise of our Lord: “Thou art Peter, 
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and on this rock I will build my 
church.” There is no visible body 
without a head, and he is that head 
by the appointment of Christ. We 
think the blame ought to be laid upon 
him who founded the church and 
made the Papacy. He made his 
church to be ove, with one head, when 
it seems that he ought to have made 
it capable of division. 

The bishops then urge upon their 
brethren to teach that “Jesus Christ 
is the living centre of unity ;” that “his 
true vicar is the Holy Ghost ;” that 
“the visible expression of catholic 
unity is the apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
lowship, the breaking of bread and 
prayers.” 

Is it the English language which 
here we read, and is it our mother- 
tongue which thus is made to confuse 
our minds? If any one understands 
these phrases, we compliment him 
upon his sagacity. We do not ho- 
nestly believe that the venerable pre- 
late who wrote them knows what he 
means, or intends others to know. 

“Jesus Christ is the living centre 
of unity.” Certainly; but we have 
been speaking of a véstd/e unity, and 
Jesus Christ is not visible to us. The 
vicar of Christ is the Holy Ghost, a 
singular office for the third person of 
the undivided Trinity, and he is not 
visible either. The invisible Christ 
has an invisible vicar on earth, and 
this is the coequal and coeternal Spi- 
rit! The visible expression of Ca- 
tholic unity is the “apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, the breaking of bread 
and prayers.” 

Oh! for the good and honest heart 
among the Episcopalians to see that 
these words are empty sounds which 
mean nothing at all. “Where is the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship ?” 
Is it in the Episcopal Church alone, 
and if not, where is it? The bishops 
ought to have said that ‘heir doctrine 


was the apostles’, that their fellow 
ship was the apostles’, or if they had 
doubts on the point, they should have 
told us unequivocally where to find 
these important and absolutely ne- 
cessary “expressions of catholic uni 
ty.” We are here reminded of an 
old negro who in our young days 
used to speak Latin fluently; but as 
his phrases were made up of plural 
genitives, we could only hear the so- 
norous “Bonorum, filiorum, malorum, 
optimorum,” without comprehending 
one single word. In like manner, 
with at least the comman intelligence 
which God has given us, we do not 
comprehend this pastoral, unless it 
really means, in circumlocution, to 
say nothing. 

The bishops then go on to defend 
the Anglican reformation, and hold 
up to condemnation the attempts 
made by some High-Churchmen to 
disparage it. And in this connection 
they “especially condemn any doc- 
trine of the Holy Eucharist which im- 
plies that after consecration the pro- 
per nature of bread and wine does 
not remain, which /ocalizes in them 
the bodily presence of our Lord, 
which allows any adoration other than 
that of Christ himself.” Here we do 
think the prelates have said some- 
thing, and we can understand what 
they mean. We would have preferred 
that they should have used language 
more direct, and without any insinu- 
ations. But we understand them to 
say that the bread and wine are un- 
changed by their consecration, and 
that there is no presence of Christ at 
all in the Eucharist. For as he is 
very man, his presence must neces- 
sarily be a dodily one, and must be 
localized. We Catholics adore the 
blessed sacrament only because it is 
Christ himself; because the bread 
and wine are changed into his body. 
The bishops here deny any such pre- 
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sence of Christ, and go on to assert 
that the humanity of our Lord is only 
to be found at the right hand of God 
in heaven. 

For this reason, very appropriately, 
the ceremonies of the ritualists are 
denounced, because they are built 
upon a doctrine which supposes Christ 
to be present on the altar. Will it 
now be believed that the organ of the 
ritualists, in New York, expresses it- 
self pleased with this part of the pas- 
toral? We blush for the insincerity 
and dishonesty of men who love to 
call themselves “Catholic priests.” 
They are satisfied with this open de- 
nial of any real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist, and “they will work 
on with new vigor, cheered and sws- 
tained by the admonitions of their 
fathers in God.” Ifsuch admonitions 
cheer them, what kind of admonition 
would dishearten them ? 

No, my friends, you are not cheered, 
nor sustained ; but being determined 
to make the best of your cause, you 
strive to look pleasant. God is the 
judge. You may deceive yourselves 
and mislead others, but you are re- 
sponsible to him for calling white 
black, and black white. 

On questions of doctrine we find, 
then, that the convention has done 
nothing, save that the bishops have 
asserted, on their own authority, that 
Christ’s commission has been com- 
mitted to a faddible instrumentality ; 
that communion with the body of 
Christ is necessary, while no instruc- 
tions are given as to what and where 
that body is to be found ; that the 
pope is the great obstacle to catholic 
unity ; that the vicar of our Lord on 
earth is the Holy Ghost; that the 
Anglican reformation is good and to 
be imitated ; that there is no presence 
whatever of Christ in the Holy Eu- 
charist ; and that the extravagances 
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of the ritualists are entirely to be 
condemned. 

We do not remember any ecclesi- 
astical body which has said more 
striking things than these ; but as no 
canons have been made, we must 
only take them as the opinions of the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in 1868. 

II. In regard to discipline, we find 
that there were discussions on many 
subjects, but that very few laws were 
passed. 

In the early part of the session, an 
attempt was made to change the name 
of their body from “ General Conven- 
tion” to “ National Council,” or some- 
thing similar. The disputes were 
quite racy, one member insisting that 
“convention ” was a dirty word. But 
the delegates were unwilling to re- 
baptize themselves, and after three 
or four days the whole thing was 
dropped. 

The singing by the boys in sur- 
plices, which we believe is usual in 
Trinity chapel, was so much objected 
to by some of the members, that they 
withdrew from the church during the 
service, until the point was conceded 
and the boys were put away. No 
canon, however, was introduced on 
this subject. Shortly after, the ses- 
sions of the deputies were removed 
to the church of the Transfiguration, 
where the Church Record tells us 
that “the music was led by some of 
the deputies, and a beautiful marble 
altar, with a /arge brass cross, and a 
pair of candlesticks wéth candles, add- 
ed to the solemnity of the scene.” 
We are glad that our ritualistic friends 
had such great consolations. 

The question of adopting the pro- 
vincial system of the Catholic Church, 
which would have practically made 
Dr. Potter an archbishop and Bishop 
Smith a kind of patriarch, was under 
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consideration, but finally gave way to 
the “federation of dioceses,” which 
means, we believe, the small conven- 
tion of a few dioceses, instead of the 
large one of them all. The small 
one is, however, to be subject to the 
large one. 

A canon was passed that no cler- 
gyman shall unite in marriage any 
divorced persons having a husband 
or wife living, except the innocent 
party in a suit for divorce on the 
ground of adultery. This is a great 
advance toward the law promulgated 
by our Lord, St. Matthew v. 32 and 
xix.9. The next time they will pro- 
bably take the whole verse, and adopt 
the latter clause, as well as the for- 
mer. We congratulate the Episcopal 
Church upon this really serious im- 
provement in a practice pregnant 
with great evil. 

Some canons were also adopted 
concerning clerical support and the 
trials of ministers, which have no ge- 
neral interest and need not here be 
enumerated. 

The Rev. Mr. Tyng and his friends 
were quite anxious to get the canon, 
in pursuance of which he was admo- 
nished, altered or interpreted ; but 
after several discussions they failed 
to accomplish anything favorable to 
their cause, the temper of the majo- 
rity of the convention being adverse 
to any changes. A slight amendment 
to what the Church Record calls the 
“canon on intrusion” was passed, 
and the officiating of dissenting mi- 
nisters is positively forbidden. The 
most unpleasant part of this matter 
is that, in the opinion of the Low- 
Churchmen, the canon is not yet quite 
clear. They do not understand it as 
some of their brethren do ; and we are 
told that, even during the session of 
the convention, the Rev. Mr. Tyng 
permitted a Presbyterian minister to 
preach in his church. 


A very important improvement 
was made, however, by which Catho- 
lic priests who leave the church, and 
desire to become Episcopalian minis- 
ters, shall be put upon a longer pro- 
bation. Heretofore only six months 
were necessary ; now a full year is 
required. We think this change im- 
portant forthe Episcopal Church, be- 
cause, as far as our experience goes, 
priests, who put themselves in such 
a position, require quite a long period 
to fit themselves for so honorable a 
profession. We hope, for the well- 
being of the Protestant Episcopal 
ministry, they will at the next con- 
vention extend this probation to six 
years. They may rest assured they 
will have no cause to regret it. 

The subject of ritual attracted 
considerable attention. Various me- 
morials were presented against the 
innovations of late days, by which 
the practices of the Catholic Church 
have been fitted into the Prayer-Book. 
It was proposed to prohibit by canon 
the wearing of other vestments than 
the surplice, black stole, bands, and 
gown ; surpliced choirs, candlesticks, 
crucifixes, super-altars, bowing at the 
name of Jesus, the use of the sign of 
the cross, elevation of the elements 
or of the alms, and the use of incense. 
After some excitement, the whole 
matter was referred to the committee 
on canons, who, being divided in 
opinion, gave two contradictory re- 
ports. The majority report recom- 
mends moderation and forbearance, 
that every one be careful to do right, 
and that then there can be no just 
cause of offence. In any doubt as 
to what is right, reference should be 
made to the Ordinary, whose godly 
counsel in each diocese should be 
the rule of opinion. The minority 
of the committee were in favor of 
passing a law forbidding the objec- 
tionable practices which we have 
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enumerated. After a very protracted 
discussion, neither of the reports was 
accepted ; but a resolution was adopt- 
ed which asks “ the House of Bishops 
to set forth at the next convention 
such additional rubrics in the Book 
of Common Prayer as, in their judg- 
ment, may be decided necessary ;” 
and that in the meanwhile reference 
should be made in each case to the 
diocesan. The House of Bishops re- 
plied that, while they would not 
think of altering the Prayer-Bcok, 
they would consider the whole sub- 
ject, with a view to action, if it should 
be thought expedient at the next con- 
vention. 

Thus the whole matter is postpon- 
ed for three years, and, in the inte- 
rim, ritualists must seek such dio- 
ceses as are favorable to their views. 
While Dr. Potter has no objection 
to the use of Catholic vestments, we 
see no reason why Dr. Dix and his 
friends should not come out at once 
with the chasuble and the incense. 
We earnestly hope, for the cause of 
honesty and truth, that they will do 
so. The case is different under the 
régimes of Bishops Coxe and Mcll- 
vaine who are seriously opposed to 
any alterations of the existing ritual. 
Ritualists must migrate to the bish- 
ops whose godly counsels will allow 
them freedom of action. It is true, 
as we have seen, that the pastoral of 
the whole House of Bishops condemns 
their practices ; but in spite of this 
each one of the prelates may have 
his own counsel, “ not having merg- 
ed his individuality in his corporate 
relations to the body of Christ.” 

III. Itremains to consider what the 
convention has done in regard to the 
extension of their own church, as was 
its first interest. Under this head 
we can briefly review what was said 
upon the relations of the Episcopal 
Church to other Christian bodies, and 
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the views expressed by the deputies 
upon the condition and growth of 
their own communion. 

In regard to other Christian de- 
nominations, the Episcopal Church is 
singularly unfortunate. It has com- 
munion with no other body of Chris- 
tians in the entire world. It objects 
to the other Protestant sects, on the 
ground that they are irregular, and 
refuses to allow any of their ministers 
to officiate in its churches, as we 
have seen by “the canon on intru- 
sion.” It calls itself a branch of the 
catholic church, that is to say, those 
who speak for it call it by this title. 
The other branches are the Eastern 
churches and the Roman Catholic 
Church ; at least, we are told so by 
those who say anything on this 
branch theory. With these other 
branches the Episcopal Church has 
no communion, however, and is not 
likely to have any. Nothing need 
be said of the Roman Church, for 
its action and language have al- 
ways been decided and‘clear. But 
the Eastern branches have condemn- 
ed the Anglican doctrine and orders 
much more plainly than the Episcopa- 
lians have condemned their Protestant 
brethren. Not one single instance 
has been found where a Greek bishop 
has been willing to give communion 
to a member of the Anglican branch, 
without the abjuration of his errors ; 
and the rejection of the orders of the 
English ministers is as unequivocal 
in the East as it is in the West. 
Moreover, the doctrines specially 
condemned by the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles are held as firmly in the Eastern 
branch as in the Western. With all 
due respect, therefore, we agree with 
Bishop Lee, and say that, if the Epis- 
copal Church is not a Protestant 
church, it has no right to be a church 
at all. Why then do our High-Church 
friends hanker after the patronage of 
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the Greek Church? It will not help 
them any as far as the Catholics are 
concerned, and it will certainly fail 
to make the disinterested public 
think any better of their claims. 
They may go upon their faces before 
the Archbishop of Moscow, and “com- 
promise themselves ;” but though like 
a gentleman he will treat them with 
courtesy, he will have a meaner opi- 
nion of them, and in his heart will say, 
“Gentlemen, if you have no feet of 
your own to stand upon, it seems to 
me you had better sit down.” 

The High-Churchmen,who seemed 
to have had the upper hand in the 
convention, have established a com- 
mittee on church unity. This able 
body is to labor on this important 
subject, with probably the same re- 
sults as hitherto. No care seems to 
be given to the thousand Protestant 
bodies who came into the world eith- 
er before or after the Episcopal 
Church. They are out of the ques- 
tion, and, if they want religious unity, 
must look for it by themselves. But 
all attention is devoted to the East, 
where, if they could get even a pass- 
ing smile, as if of recognition, it would 
do their hearts good. Perhaps now 
they will get it, because they have 
gone so far as to recognize the juris- 
diction of the Greek Church in Alaska. 
The Church Record calls this a great 
advance, and wé suppose it means 
that they will send no ministers to 
Alaska, because, if they did, it would 
conflict with the authority of the 
Greek bishop. This makes it bad 
for any Episcopalian who may go up 
there, since they will have no church 
to go to. The Greek Church will not 
admit them to its communion, and 
they cannot have any of their own. 
The upholders of the branch-theory 
must, however, put up with this small 
inconvenience. 

Three years are now to be spent 
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in making an accurate translation of 


the Nicene Creed in “the original 
Greek.” Then we expect to see 
“the procession of the Holy Ghost 
from the Son” omitted in the Prayer- 
Book. ‘The question is not whether 
it is true, or whether the Scriptures 
teach it. The only question is, Does 
the Eastern branch receive it? If it 
does not, then it must go. But we 
venture to inquire if the learned 
committee has made itself sure that 
the authorities at Moscow will be 
satisfied with this simple concession. 
We know that there is no evidence 
like that of sight, and hence respect- 
fully recommend the authorities of 
the convention to go to the East, 
and there ask for a recognition. 
Then, when three years come around, 
we shall hear some positive answer. 
It would bea pity to alter the Creed, 
without any recompense whatever. 
Sympathy is also expressed with 
the Italians who are trying to sub- 
vert the temporal power of the pope, 
and especially with those priests who 
would like to reform the Catholic 
Church after the model of the Angli- 
can communion. One gentleman of 
much information asked, in the con- 
vention, if there really was any move- 
ment of the kind in Italy. He said 
he had read many travels, and had 
travelled himself extensively, and had 
never seen or heard of any good priests 
who were disposed to turn Protes- 
tants, and as for the bad ones, he 
had not much faith in them. The 
committee replied that, in their oppor- 
tunities for correspondence, they had 
seen much, and the results would one 
day appear. We wait in patience, 
then, to see how many good and mo- 
ralepriests will appear in what will 
probably be called the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Italy. As the 
East, however, is nearer to them than 
the United States, and as England 
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is somewhat passive, we would sug- 
gest that this new church be placed, 
for a time at least, under the jurisdic- 
tion of some Greek bishop. This 
will be more convenient, and less 
likely to offend, because the Greek 
bishops cannot marry as the Angli- 
can bishops have power to do. But 
then a perplexing question will arise. 
If the Eastern branch has jurisdic- 
tion in Alaska, has not the Roman 
branch some jurisdiction in Italy? 
This is among the perplexities of the 
branch theory. To plain common 
sense, a church with branches is not 
one church, and to Catholics the ul- 
tra-Protestant theory is far more ten- 
able. We believe, therefore, that the 
efforts toward church union will only 
prove more plainly the isolation of 
the Episcopal Church from all other 
Christian bodies. We are for the 
largest liberty possible with truth, but 
we are not for falsehood; and we 
have a right to demand that a man 
shall call himself what he zs, and not 
persist in calling himself what he zs 
not. 

The view of the state of the church 
given by the committee is quite a fa- 
vorable one, though we do not see 
that Episcopalians are largely in- 
creasing by conversion. Several 
new dioceses were formed, which 
will, no doubt, divide labor if they do 
not multiply population. The most 
important subject which engrossed 
the convention was that of educa- 
tion ; and the principle, so long acted 
upon by the Catholic Church, was 
virtually adopted. 

It was resolved to establish paro- 
chial schools wherever possible, in 
order to save the young from per- 
version by the many popular errors of 
our day. We earnestly hope that this 
resolution will generally be acted 
upon. It is quite evident that any 
denomination which has _ positive 
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doctrines to teach must take care 
early to teach its children the prin- 
ciples of faith, and that a system of 
education without Christianity is ef- 
fectually an infidel system. When 
the Episcopalians shall have built 
their parochial schools, they will be 
able to appreciate the labors of Ca- 
tholics, who, far poorer, and far more 
numerous, have never been willing 
to trust their children to the public 
schools. Then perhaps they will 
unite with us in asking the state le- 
gislatures for a just proportion of the 
funds raised by taxation and devoted 
to the education of the young. We 
could never see anything but simple 
justice in this demand. The action 
of the Episcopal Convention, if car- 
ried out, will be an advance in favor 
of our practice, and an argument for 
the propriety of our claims. 

The bishops express themselves in 
their pastoral as anxious to promote 
the works of mercy and education, by 
the establishment of communities of 
men and women. We understand that 
such organizations are to be devoted 
to the service of the poor, sick, and ig- 
norant, and that they are to be model- 
led after the plan of our Christian Bro- 
thers or our Sisters of Charity and 
Mercy. They are to be, however, “free 
from ensnaring vows or enforced con- 
fessions.” The members are to come 
and go when they please, and devote 
themselves to the labors of the com- 
munity as long as they are disposed, 
free to leave, without scruple, at any 
time. We fear that on such princi- 
ples communities would not hold to- 
gether long, nor always act together ; 
but we are very desirous that the 
Episcopalians should thoroughly try 
them. Confession is to be permitted, it 
seems, when it is not forced ; hence it 
would appear that the House of Bish- 
ops is in favor of voluntary confession 
for the members of these proposed as- 
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sociations. Any step of this kindisa 
great advance, for it leads the earnest 
mind toward the true Bride of the 
Lamb, “whose clothing is of wrought 
gold.” It is hard to see why volun- 
tary confession should be permitted 
to these communities and not to the 
Episcopalians in general. But per- 
haps the bishops did not mean to 
favor sacramental confession, al- 
though they would seem to do so by 
the language of the pastoral. 

In this brief summary we have 
given what seems to us a candid re- 
view of the work of the last Episco- 
pal Convention, as it interests Catho- 
lics and the public generally. If at 
any time there has been anything 
savoring of the ridiculous or comical 
in our language, we beg our reader 
to refer it to the subject-matter, and 
not to any intention of ours. He 
that makes assumptions of preroga- 
tives to which he has no title will 
certainly excite the laughter of his 
neighbors. The historian who sim- 
ply records facts is in no way to 
blame. When Episcopalian minis- 
ters call themselves Catholic priests, 
people will innocently laugh: and 
perhaps we ourselves, with all our 
courtesy, could not refrain from a 
smile. In like manner, when a church 
isolates itself from all the world by 
claims which everybody else on earth 
denies to it, there is something of the 
ridiculous in its position, and, while 
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we may be pained, we are at the same 
time amused. If the committee on 
church union will only labor a little 
harder, and once in a while travel 
abroad, they may perhaps open the 
eyes of not a few. 

The Episcopal Church must work 
either for us or for Protestantism. It 
has no harvest of its own to reap, and 
there is no middle ground for the 
honest mind. It has already sent 
many a gifted and pure soul to the 
home of truth and purity, and we 
Catholics are daily gathering in those 
whom it has led to our gates. We 
wish it God-speed in this work of 
conversion—in this, perhaps unin- 
tentional, labor of love. Let the so- 
called “ Catholic priests ” go on, and 
unprotestantize and catholicize their 
flocks. They will never be able to 
feed the hunger they have excited, 
nor satisfy the cravings of the heart 
in which God the Redeemer is show- 
ing the marks of his love. We stand 
ready for them and their children, to 
show them a truth and beauty which 
are real—a church which is not the 
work of imagination, but a living re- 
ality, formed and sustained by the in- 
carnate Word. God grant that they 
sport not too long with shadows— 
that they delay not too long before 
the portals of Sion! “The night 
cometh in which no man can work.” 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” 





Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Gop an Infant—born to-day ! 

Born to live, to die, for me! 
Bow, my soul ; adoring say: 

“ Lord, I live, I die, for Thee.” 
Humble then, but fearless, rise : 
Seek the manger where He lies. 


Tread with awe the solemn ground : 
Though a stable mean and rude, 

Wondering angels all around 
Throng the seeming solitude : 

Swelling anthems, as on high, 

Hymn a second Trinity.* 


Lo, in bands of swathing wrapt, 
Meekly sleeps a tender Form : 
God on bed of straw is lapt! 
Breaths of cattle keep Him warm! 
King of glory, can it be 
Thou art thus for love of me? 


Hail, my Jesus, Lord of might! 
Who in tiny, helpless hand 
Thy creations infinite 
Holdest as a grain of sand ! 
Hail, my Jesus—all my own ! 
Mine, as if but mine alone! 


God made Man, and Man made God— 
Natures Two in Person One, 

I adore Thy Precious Blood, 
Pulsing, burning to atone : 

I adore Thy Sacred Heart, 

Surest proof of what Thou art. 


* Jesus, Mary, and Joseph are called by theologians “‘ The Earthly Trinity.” 
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Christmas. 


Hail, my Lady—full of grace ! 
Maiden Mother, hail to thee ! 
Poring on the radiant Face, 
Thine a voiceless ecstasy ; 
Vet, sweet Mother, let me dare 
Join the worship of thy prayer. 


Mother of God—O wondrous name ! 
Bending seraphs hail thee Queen. 

Mother of God—yet still the same 
Mary thou hast ever been : 

Still so lowly, though so great: 

Mortal, yet immaculate ! 


O’er our exile’s troubled sea, 
Thou the star, no sky shall dim: 
Christ our Light we owe to thee 
Him to thee, and thee to Him. 
Take my heart, then: let it be 
Thine in Him, and His in thee. 


Joseph, hail—of gentlest power ! 
Shadow of the Father thou: 

Thine to shield in danger’s hour 
Whom thy presence comforts now. 

Mary trusts to thee her Child ; 

He, His Mother undefiled. 


Teach me thou, then, how to live 
All for them—my only all ; 
Looking to thy arm to give 
Help in trial or in fall ; 
Till ’tis mine with thee to prove 
What it is to die of love. 








The Invasion. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN AND CHATRIAN, 


THE INVASION; OR, YEGOF THE FOOL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AT seven o’clock everything was 
still quiet. 

From time to time Dr. Lorquin 
opened a window of the great hall 
and looked abroad. Nothing was 
stirring ; even the fires had gone 
out. 

Louise, seated near her father, 
gazed sadly and tenderly upon him. 
She seemed to fear that she would 
never again see him, and her redden- 
ed eyes showed that she had been 
weeping. 

Hullin, though firm, showed signs 
of emotion. 

The doctor and the Anabaptist, 
both grave and solemn in their man- 
ner, were conversing, and Lagarmitte, 
behind the stove, listened thought- 
fully to their words. 

“We have not only the right, but 
it is our duty to defend ourselves,” 
the doctor was saying. “Our fa- 
thers cleared these woods and culti- 
vated the land. They are now right- 
fully ours.” 

“Doubtless,” answered the Ana- 
baptist; “but it is written, Thou 
shalt not kill! Thou shalt not spill 
thy brother’s blood !” 

Catherine Lefevre, whom this view 
of matters annoyed, turned sudden- 
ly from her work, saying : 

“Then if we believed as you do, 
we would let the Germans and Rus- 
sians drive us from house and home. 
Your religion is a famous one for 
thieves! The Allies ask nothing bet- 
ter, I amsure. I do not wish to insult 
you, Pelsly ; you have been brought 
up in these notions ; but we will de- 


fend you despite yourself. I love to 
hear of peace, but not when the ene- 
my is at our doors.” 

Pelsly remained mute from asto- 
nishment, and Doctor Lorquin could 
not repress a smile. ‘ 

At the same moment the door 
opened, and a sentry entered, cry- 
ing : 

“Master Jean-Claude, come! I 
believe they are advancing.” 

“T am coming, Simon,” answered 
Hullin, rising. “Embrace me, Lou- 
ise. Courage, my child ; fear not, all 


will go well.” 

He clasped her to his bosom and 
his eyes filled with tears. She seem- 
ed more dead than living. 

“Be sure,” said he to Catherine, 


“to let no one go out or approach the 
windows.” 

He rushed from the house to the 
edge of the plateau, and cast his eyes 
toward Grandfontaine and Framont, 
thousands of feet below him. 

The Germans had arrived the 
evening before, a few hours after the 
Cossacks. They had passed the 
night, to the number of five or 
six thousand, in barns, stables, or 
under sheds, and were now clus- 
tering like ants, pouring from every 
door in tens and twenties, and hurry- 
ing to buckle on knapsacks, fasten 
sabres, or fix bayonets. 

Others — cavalry — Uhlans, Cos- 
sacks, hussars, in green, gray, and 
blue uniforms, faced with red or yel- 
low, with caps of waxed cloth or 
lamb-skin, were hastily saddling 
their horses or rolling their blankets. 

Trumpets were sounding at every 
street-corner, and drummers were 
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tightening their drum-cords. Every 
phase of military life seemed there. 

A few peasants, stretching their 
heads out of their windows, gazed at 
all this ; women crowded at the gar- 
ret-windows, and innkeepers filled 
flasks. 

Nothing escaped Hullin, and 
such scenes were not new to him, 
but Lagarmitte was petrified with 
wonder. 

“ How many they are!” he cried. 

“ Bah !” returned Hullin ; “ what 
does that matter? In my time, we 
annihilated three armies of fifty 
thousand each of that same race in 
six months, and we were not one to 
four. Rest easy, however ; we shall 
not have to kill all these ; they will 
fly like hares. You will see.” 

These judicious reflections uttered, 
he turned back to the adatis, and the 
two followed a path which had been 
made in the snow a couple of days 
before. The snow, hardened by the 
frost, had become ice, and the trees 
formed an impassable barrier. Be- 
low lay the ruined road. 

As he appeared, Jean-Claude saw 
the mountaineersfrom Dagsberg in 
groups, twenty paces distant from 
each other, in round holes like nests 
which they had dug for themselves. 
These brave fellows were seated on 
their haversacks, their fox-skin caps 
pulled down over.their heads and 
their muskets between their knees. 
They had only to rise to view the 
road fifty yards beneath them at the 
foot of a very slippery slope. 

“Ha, Master Jean-Claude ! When 
is the work to begin ?” 

“ Easy, my boys ; do not be impa- 
tient; in an hour you will have 
enough to do.” 

“So much the better.” 

“ Aim well at the height of the 
breast, and don’t expose yourselves 
more than you can help.” 


“Never fear for us, Master Jean- 
Claude.” 

“Do not forget to cease firing 
when Lagarmitte winds his horn ; we 
cannot afford to lose powder.” 

He found Materne at his post, 
lighting his pipe ; the old man’s 
beard was frozen almost solid. 

“They seem to be in no hurry to 
attack,” said Jean-Claude. “Can it 
be that they will take another route 
through the mountains ?” 

“ Never fear it,” answered the old 
man. “They need the road for their 
artillery and baggage. Listen! The 
bugles are sounding, ‘ Boots and 
saddles.’ But do you know, Hullin,” 
asked the hunter with a low chuckle, 
“what I sawa while ago in Grandfon- 
taine? I saw four Austrians knock 
old Dubreuil, the friend of the Allies, 
down and thrash him well with sticks, 
the old wretch! It did my heart 
good. I suppose he refused some 
of his wine to his good friends.” 

Hullin listened to no more ; for, 
happening to cast his eyes to the 
valley, he saw a regiment of infant- 
ry debouching on the road. Beyond, 
in the street, cavalry were advanc- 
ing, five or six officers galloping in 
front. 

“ At last!” cried the old soldier, 
his face lighting up with a look of 
fierce determination—“ at last !” 

And dashing along the line, he 
cried : 

“ Attention, men of ithe Vosges 

Lagarmitte followed with his bu- 
gle. Ten minutes after, when the 
two, all breathless, had reached the 
pinnacle of the rock, they saw the 
enemy’s column fifteen hundred feet 
beneath them, about three thousand 
strong, with their long white coats, 
canvas-gaiters, bear-skin shakos, 
and red mustaches, their young 
officers, sword in hand, curveting in 
the intervals between the companies, 
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. 
and from time to time turning round 
and shouting hoarsely, “ Forvertz! 
forvertz!” while above the line the 
bayonets flashed and glittered in the 
sun. 

They were pressing on to the adatis 
at the pas de charge. 

Old Materne, too, saw the Ger- 
mans advancing, and his keen eyes 
could even note the individuals of 
the mass. In a moment he had 
chosen his quarry. 

In the middle of the column, on a 
tall bay horse, rode an old officer, 
wearing a white peruke, a _three- 
cornered hat heavily laced with gold, 
and a yellow sash. His breast was 
covered with ribbons, and his thick 
black plumes danced merrily as he 
cantered on. 

“There is my man!” muttered the 
hunter, as he slowly brought his piece 
to his shoulder. 

A report, a wreath of white smoke, 
and the old officer had disappeared. 

In a moment the whole line of in- 
trenchments rattled with musketry ; 
but the Austrians, without replying, 
pressed steadily upward, their ranks 
as regular and well aligned as if they 
were on parade ; and to speak truth, 
many a brave mountaineer, mayhap 
the father of a family, as he saw that 
forest of bayonets come on, thought 
that perhaps he might better have 
remained at home in his village than 
have shouldered his rifle for its de- 
fence. But as the proverb says, the 
wine was drawn, naught but to drink 
remained ! 

When two hundred paces from the 
abatis, the enemy halted, and began 
a rolling fire, such as the mountain 
echoes had never before replied to. 
Bullets hailed on every side, cutting 
the branches, scattering the icicles, 
and flattening themselves on the 
rocks ; their continued hiss was like 
the humming of a swarm of bees. 

All this did not arrest the fire of 
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the mountaineers, and soon both 
sides were buried in thick gray 
smoke ; but at the end of ten min- 
utes more, the drums beat out the 
charge, and again the mass of bayo- 
nets dashed toward the adatis ; and 
again the cry of “Forvertz! for- 
vertz !” rang out, but now nearer and 
nearer, until the firm earth trembled 
beneath the tramp of thousands of 
feet. 

Materne, rising to his full height, 
with quivering cheeks and flashing 
eyes, shouted, “ Up! up!” 

It was time. Many of the Aus- 
trians, almost all of them students 
of philosophy, or law, or medicine, 
gathered from the breweries of Mu- 
nich, Jena, and other towns—men 
who fought against us because they 
believed that Napoleon’s fall would 
alone give them freedom—many of 
these intrepid fellows had clambered 
on all-fours over the frozen snow and 
hurled themselves upon the works. 
But each who climbed the adazis was 
met by a blow from a clubbed mus- 
ket, and flung back among his com- 
rades. 

Then did the strength and bravery 
of old Rochart the wood-cutter show 
themselves. Man after man of these 
children of the Vaterland did he 
stretch upon the whitened earth. 
Old Materne’s bayonet ran with 
blood. The little tailor, Riffi, loaded 
and fired into the mass with the cool 
courage of a veteran, and Joseph 
Larnette, Hans Baumgarten, whose 
shoulder was pierced by a ball, Da- 
niel Spitz, who lost two fingers by a 
sabre-stroke, and a host of others, 
will. be for ever honored by their 
countrymen for their deeds that day. 

For more than a quarter of an 
hour the fight was hand to hand. 
Nearly all the students had fallen, 
and the others, veterans accustomed 
to retiring honorably, turned to re- 
trace their steps. At first they re- 
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treated slowly ; then faster and faster. 
Their officers urged them to the at- 
tack once more, and seconded their 
words with blows from the flat of 
their swords, but in vain; bullets 
poured among them from the adatis, 
and soon all order was lost ; the re- 
treat was a wild rout. 

Materne laughed grimly as he 
gazed after the flying foe, lately ad- 
vancing in such proud array, and 
shook his rifle above his head in joy. 

At the bottom of the slope lay 
hundreds of wounded. The snow 
was red with blood, and in the midst 
of heaps of slain were two young 
officers yet living, but crushed be- 
neath the weight of their dead horses. 

It was horrible! But men are 
oftentimes savage as the beasts of 
the forests. Not a man among the 
flushed mountaineers seemed to have 
a thought for all the misery he saw 
before him ; it even seemed to rejoice 
many. 

Little Riffi, carried away bya sub- 
lime ardor for plunder, glided down 
the steep. He had caught a glimpse 
of a splendid horse, that of the 
colonel whom Materne had shot, 
which, protected by a corner of the 
rock, stood safe and sound. 

“You are mine!” cried the tailor, 
as he seized the bridle. “ How 
astonished my wife Sapience will 
be !” 

All the others envied him as he 
mounted his prize; but their envy 
was soon checked when they saw the 
noble animal dash at full speed 
toward the Austrians. The little 
tailor tugged at the bridle, and 
shouted, and cursed, and prayed, 
but all to no purpose. Materne 
would have fired, but he feared that 
in that wild gallop he might kill the 
man, and soon Riffi disappeared 
among the enemy’s bayonets. 

All thought he would be massacred 
at once, but an hour later they saw 


him pass through the street of Grand- 
fontaine, his hands bound behind his 
back, and a corporal following with 
uplifted cane. 

Poor Riffi! He did not long en- 
joy his triumph, and his comrades at 
length laughed at his sad fate as 
merrily as if he had been a Kaiserlik. 

Such is the nature of man ; as long 
as he feels no ill himself, the troubles 
of others affect him little. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The mountaineers were wild with 
exultation ; their triumph knew no 
bounds, and they looked upon each 
other as so many heroes. 

Catherine, Louise, Doctor Lar- 
guin, all who had remained at the 
farm, rushed out to greet the victors. 
They scanned the marks of bullets, 
gazed at the blood-stained slope ; 
then the Doctor ordered Baumgarten 
and Spitz to the hospital, although 
the latter insisted on still remaining 
at his post. 

Louise distributed brandy among 
the men, and Catherine Lefevre, 
standing on the edge of the slope, 
gazed at the dead and wounded. 
There lay old and young, their faces 
white as wax, their eyes wide and 
staring, their arms outstretched. 
Some had fallen in attempting to rise, 
and the faces of some wore a look of 
fear as if they yet dreaded these ter- 
rible blows which the clubbed rifles 
had dealt. Others had dragged 
themselves out of the range of fire, 
and their route was marked by tracks 
of blood. 

Many of the wounded seemed re- 
signed to their lot, and only seeking 
a place to die; others gazed wist- 
fully after their regiment, which they 
could discern on its way to Framont 
—that regiment with which they had 
quitted their native village, with 
which they had till then safely 
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braved the toils and dangers of a 
long campaign, but which now aban- 
doned them to die, far from friends 
and home, surrounded by an infuri- 
ated foe. And they thought how a 
trembling mother or sister would ask 
their captain or their sergeant, “ Did 
you know Hans, or Kasper, or 
Nickel, of the first or second com- 
pany?” And how coldly would 
come the reply: “ Let me see ; it is 
very likely. Had he not brown hair 
and blue eyes? Yes, I knew him ; 
we left him in France near a little 
village, the name of which I forget. 
He was killed by the mountaineers 
the same day as the stout major, 
Yeri-Peter. A brave fellow! Good 
evening.” 

Perhaps, too, some among them 
thought of a pretty Gretchen or Lot- 
chen, who had given them a ribbon, 
and wept hot tears at their depar- 
ture, and sobbed, “ I will wait for you, 
Kasper. I will marry no one but 
you!” Thou wilt wait long, poor 


All this was not very pleasant, and 
Mother Lefevre’s thoughts, as_ she 
gazed, wandered to Gaspard. Hul- 
lin, however, soon came with Lagar- 
mitte to where she stood, and cried 
exultantly : 

“Hurrah, boys! you have seen 
fire, and those Germans yonder will 
not boast much of this day’s work.” 

Hé ran to embrace Louise, and 
then ran back to Catherine. 

“Are you satisfied, Mother Le- 
fevre? Fortune smiles; but what 
is the matter ?” 

“Yes, Jean-Claude, I am satisfied ; 
all goes well; but look yonder upon 
the road ; what a massacre!” 

“War is war,” replied Hullin 
gravely. 

“Ts there no way of helping that 
poor fellow there—the one looking 
up at us with his large blue eyes? 
O heaven! they pierce my very 
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heart! Or that tall, brown-haired 
one binding his arm with his hand- 
kerchief ?” 

“Impossible, Catherine! I am 
sorry ; but we should have to cut 
steps in the ice to descend ; and the 
Austrians, who will be back in an 
hour or two, would make use of them 
in their next attack. But we must 
go and announce our victory through 
the villages, and to Labarbe, and Je- 
rome, and Piarette. Holla! Simon, 
Niklo, Marchal! carry the news to 
our comrades. Materne, see that 
you look sharp, and report the least 
movement.” 

They went together to the farm- 
house, and Jean-Claude met the re- 
serve as he passed, and Marc-Dives 
on horseback in the midst of his men. 
The smuggler complained bitterly of 
having had no part in the fight ; he 
felt disgraced, dishonored. 

“Bah!” said Hullin, “so much 
the better. Watch on our right; if 
we are attacked there, you will have 
enough to do.” 

Dives said nothing; his good 
humor could not so easily be re- 
stored, nor that of his men—smug- 
glers like himself—who, wrapped in 
their mantles, and with their long 
rapiers dangling from their sides, 
seemed meditating vengeance for 
what they deemed a slight. 

Hullin, unable to pacify them, 
entered the farm-house. Doctor Lor- 
quin was extracting the ball from the 
wound of Baumgarten, who uttered 
terrible shrieks. 

Pelsly, standing at the threshold, 
trembled in every limb. Jean-Claude 
demanded paper and ink to send his 
orders to the posts, and the poor Ana- 
baptist had scarcely strength to go 
forthem. The messengers departed, 
proud enough to be the bearers of 
the tidings of the first battle and vic- 
tory. 

A few mountaineers in the great 
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hall were warming themselves at the 
stove, and discussing the details of 
the fight in animated tones. Daniel 
Spitz had his two fingers amputated, 
and sat behind the stove, his hand 
wrapped in lint. 

The men who had been posted 
behind the adatis before daybreak, 
not having yet breakfasted, were— 
each with a huge piece of bread and 
a glass of wine—making up for lost 
time, all the time shouting, gesticu- 
lating, and boasting as much as their 
full mouths would allow them to, and 
every now and then, when some one 
would speak of poor Riffi and his 
misfortunes, they were ready to burst 
their sides laughing. 

It was eleven o’clock, when Marc- 
Dives rushed into the hall, crying : 

“Hullin! Hullin! Where is Hul- 
lin ?” 

“ Here !” 

“ Follow me—quick !” 

The smuggler spoke in a strange 
tone. A few moments before, he was 
furious at not having taken part in 
the battle; now he seemed trium- 
phant. Jean-Claude followed, sorely 
disquieted, and the hall was cleared 
in a minute, all feeling that Marc’s 
hurry was of grave portent. 

To the right of Donon stretches 
the ravine of Miniéres, through which 
roars a torrent which rushes from the 
mountain-side to the depths of the 
valley. 

Opposite the plateau defended by 
the partisans, and on the other side 
of the ravine, five or six hundred feet 
distant, rose a sort of terrace with 
very steep sides, which Hullin had 
not deemed it necessary to occupy, 
as he was unwilling to divide his 
forces, and saw also that the position 
could be easily turned under cover of 
the fir forest, if the enemy should oc- 
cupy it. 

Imagine the brave old man’s dis- 
may when, from the farm-house door, 


he saw two companies of Austrians 
climbing up the side with two field- 
pieces, which, dragged up by strong 
ropes, seemed to hang over the pre- 
cipice. They were pushing at the 
wheels, too, and in a few moments 
the guns would be on the flat top. 
He stood for an instant as if struck 
by lightning, and then turned fiercely 
on Dives. 

“Could you not tell me of this be- 
fore?” he cried. ‘“ Was it for this I 
ordered you to watch the ravine? 
Our position is turned! Our retreat 
is cut off! You have lost all!” 

All present, even old Materne, 
shrank from the flashing eyes bent 
upon the smuggler, and he, notwith- 
standing his usual cool audacity, 
could not for some moments reply. 

“ Be calm, Jean-Claude,” said he 
at last; “it is not so bad as you 
think. My fellows have yet done 
nothing, and as we want cannon, 
those shall be ours.” 

“Fool! Has your vanity brought 
us to this? You must needs fight, 
boast—and for this you sacrifice us 
all! Look! they are coming from 
Framont, too !” 

Even as he spoke, the head of a 
new column, much stronger than the 
first, appeared, advancing from Fra- 
mont toward the adatis at the double- 
quick. Dives said not a word. Hul- 
lin, conquering his rage in the face 
of danger, shouted : 

“To your posts, all! Attention, 
Materne !” 

The old hunter bent his head, lis- 
tening. 

Marc-Dives had recovered all his 
coolness. 

“Instead of scolding like a wo- 
man,” said he, “you had better give 
me the order to attack those yonder 
from the cover of the woods.” 

“Do so, in heaven’s name,” cried 
Hullin. “Listen, Marc! We were 
victorious, and your fault has risked 
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all the fruits of our victory. Your 
life shall answer for our success.” 

“T accept the terms.” 

The smuggler, springing upon his 
horse, threw his cloak proudly over 
his shoulder, and drew his long, 
straight blade. His men followed 
the example. Then, turning to the 
fifty mountaineers who composed his 
troop, Dives pointed with his sword 
to the enemy, and cried : 

“We must have yon height, boys. 
The men of Dagsberg shall never be 
called braver than those of the Sarre. 
Forward !” 

The troops dashed on, and Hullin, 
still pale from the effects of his an- 
ger, shouted after : 

“Give them the steel !” 

The tall smuggler, on his huge and 
strong steed, turned his head, and a 
laugh broke from his lips. He shook 
his sword expressively, and the troops 
disappeared in the wood. 

At the same moment the Austrians, 
with their two guns—eight-pounders 
—reached the level top, while the 
Framont column still pressed up the 
slope. Everything was as before the 
battle, save that now the mountain- 
eers were between two fires. 

They saw the two guns with their 
rammers and caissons distinctly. A 
tall, lean officer, with broad shoulders 
and long, flaxen mustaches, com- 
manded. In the clear mountain air 
they seemed almost within reach, but 
Hullin and Materne knew better ; 
they were a good six hundred yards 
away, further than any rifle could 
carry. 

Nevertheless, the old hunter wish- 
ed to return to the abatis with a clear 
conscience. He advanced as near as 
possible to the ravine, followed by his 
son Kasper and a few partisans, and, 
steadying his piece against a tree, 
slowly covered the tall officer with 
the light mustaches. 
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All held their breath lest the aim 
might be disturbed. 

The report rang out, but when Ma- 
terne placed the butt of his rifle again 
on the ground, to see the effect of his 
shot, all was as before. 

“Tt is strange how age affects the 
sight,” said he. 

“ Affects your sight!” cried Kasper. 
*“Not a man from the Vosges to 
Switzerland can place a ball at two 
hundred yards as true as you.” 

The old forester knew it well, but 
he did not wish to discourage the 
others. 

“Well, well,” he replied, “we 
have no time to dispute about it. 
The enemy is coming. Let every 
man do his duty.” 

Despite these words, so calm and 
simple, Materne too was sorely trou- 
bled. As he entered the trench, the 
air seemed full of sounds of dire fore- 
boding, the rattling of arms, the 
steady tramp of a trained multitude. 
He looked down the steep and saw 
the Austrians pressing on, but this 
time with long ladders, to the ends 
of which great iron hooks were fas- 
tened. 

“Kasper,” he whispered, “things 
look ill—ill indeed. Give me your 
hand. I would like to have you and 
Frantz near me! Remember to do 
your part like a man.” 

As he spoke, a heavy shock shook 
the defences to their foundations, 
and a hoarse voice cried, “O my 
God !” 

Then a fir-tree, a hundred paces 
off, bent slowly and thundered into 
the abyss. It was the first cannon- 
shot, and it had carried off both old 
Rochart’s legs. Another and an- 
other followed, and soon the air was 
thick with crushed and flying ice, 
while the shrieking of the balls struck 
terror to the stoutest hearts. Even 
old Materne trembled for a moment ; 
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but his brave heart was soon itself 
again, and he cried: 

“Vengeance! vengeance!  Vic- 
tory or death!” 

Happily, the terror of the moun- 
taineers was of short duration. All 
knew that they must conquer or die. 
Two ladders were already fixed, de- 
spite the hail of bullets, and the com- 
bat was once more foot to foot and 
hand to hand, fiercer and bloodier 
than before. 

Hullin had seen the ladders before 
Materne, and once more his wrath 
against Dives arose ; but he knew 
that anger then availed naught, and 
he sent Lagarmitte to order Frantz, 
who was posted on the other side of 
Donon, to hasten to the farm with half 
his men. The brave boy, warned of 
his father’s danger, lost not a mo- 
ment, and already the black slouched 
hats were seen climbing the moun- 
tain-side. Jean-Claude, breathless, 
the sweat pouring from his brow, ran 
to meet them, crying: 

“ Quick, quick! or all is lost!” 

He trembled once more with rage, 
attributing all their misfortunes to the 
smuggler. 

But where was Marc-Dives? 

In half an hour he had made his 
way around the ravine, and from his 
steed saw the two companies of Aus- 
trians drawn up at ordered arms, two 
hundred paces behind the guns, which 
still kept up their fire upon the in- 
trenchments. He turned to the moun- 
taineers, and in a low voice, while the 
thunder of the cannon echoed peal 
upon peal from the valley, and the 
shouts and shrieks and clatter of the 
assault rose beyond it, said: 

“ Comrades, you will fall upon the 
infantry with the bayonet. I and 
my men will do the rest. — For- 
ward !” 

The whole troop advanced in good 
order to the edge of the wood, tall 
Piercy of Soldatenthal at their head. 


They heard the Werda* of a sentinel. 
Two shots replied ; then the shout of 
“ Vive la France!” rang to heaven, and 
the brave mountaineers rushed upon 
the foe like famished wolves upon their 
prey. 

Dives, erect in his stirrups, looked 
on and laughed. 

“Welldone!” hesaid. “Charge!” 

The earth shook beneath the shock. 
Neither Austrians nor partisans fired ; 
for a while nothing was heard but the 
clash of bayonets or the dull thud of 
the clubbed muskets as they fell ; then 
shrieks and groans and cries of rage 
arose, and from time to time a shot 
rang out. Friend and foe were mix- 
ed and mingled in the savage fray. 

The band of smugglers, sabre in 
hand, sat all this while gazing at the 
fight, awaiting their leader’s signal to 
engage. 

It came at last. 

“ Now is our time,” cried Marc. 
“One brave blow, and the guns are 
ours.” 

And forth from the cover of the 
wood, their long mantles floating 
behind in the wind, every man, in 
his fiery impatience, bending over 
his saddle-bow, and pointing his 
long, straight rapier straight forward, 
broke the bold riders. 

“The point, my lads! the point! 
never mind the edge!” shouted 
Dives. 

In a moment they were on the 
pieces. Among Marc’s troop were 
four old dragoons who had seen the 
Spanish wars through, and two vete- 
ran cuirassiers of the guard, whom 
love of danger had attached to the 
smuggler. The rammers and short 
sabres of the artillerymen could avail 
but little against their well-aimed 
thrusts, each one of which brought a 
man to the earth. 

Marc’s cheek was blackened with 
the powder of a pistol fired within 


* “Who goes there?” 
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six inches of his head ; a bullet pass- 
ed through his hat; but his course 
was not staid until his sword pierced 
the old officer with the light mus- 
tache through and through, at one of 
the cannons. Then, rising slowly in 
his saddle until his tall form sat erect, 
he gazed around, and said senten- 
tiously : 

“The guns are ours !” 

But the scene was terrible ; the 
mélée on the high plateau ; the shrieks, 
the neighing of horses, or their cries 
of agony ; the shouts of rage ; men 
casting away their arms in a wild 
flight for life, an inexorable foe pur- 
suing; beyond the ravine, ladders 
crowded with white uniforms and 
bristling with bayonets; mountain- 
eers defending themselves with the 
fierce courage of despair ; the sides 
of the slope, the road, and the foot of 
the abatis heaped with dead, or wound- 
ed writhing in anguish ; still further 
away, the masses of the enemy ad- 
vancing, with musket on shoulder, and 
officers in the midst urging them on ; 
old Materne, on the crest ef.the steep, 
swinging his clubbed rifle with deadly 
effect, and shouting for his son Frantz, 
who was rushing at full speed with 
his command to the fight; Jean- 
Claude directing the defence; the 
deafening musketry, now in volleys, 
now rattling like some terrible hail- 
storm; and, rolling above all, the 
vague, weird echoes of mountain and 
valley. All this was pressed into 
that one moment. 

Marc-Dives was not of a contem- 
plative or poetic turn of mind, how- 
ever, and wasted no time in useless 
reflections upon the horrors of war. 
A glance showed him the position of 
affairs, and, springing from his horse, 
he seized one of the levers of the 
guns, and in a moment had aimed 
the yet loaded piece at the foot of 
the ladders. Then he seized a match 
and fired. 
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Strange cries arose from afar off, 
and the smuggler, gazing through 
the smoke, saw a bloody lane in the 
enemy’s ranks. He shook both his 
hands above his head exultingly, and 
a shout of triumph arose from the 
breastworks. 

“ Dismount !” he cried to his men. 
“ Now is our time for action! Bring 
cartridges and balls from your cais- 
sons. Load! We will sweep the 
road! Ready! Fire!” 

The smugglers applied themselves 
to the work, and shot after shot tore 
through the white masses. ‘The fire 
enfiladed the ranks, and the tenth 
discharge was at a flying foe. 

“Fire! fire!” shouted Mare. And 
the partisans, re-enforced by Frantz, 
regained the position they had for a 
moment lost. 

And now the mountain-side was 
covered only with dead, wounded, 
and flying. It was four o’clock in 
the evening, and night was falling 
fast. The last cannon-shot fell in 
the street of Grandfontaine, and, re- 
bounding, overturned the chimney of 
the “ Red Ox.” 

Six hundred men had perished. 
Many of the mountaineers had fall- 
en, but many more of the Kaiserliks. 
Dives’s cannonade had saved all ; for 
the partisans were not even one 
against ten, and the enemy had 
almost made himself master of their 
works. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE Austrians, crowded in Grand- 
fontaine, fled toward Framont, on 
foot and on horseback, flinging their 
knapsacks away, and looking behind 
as if they feared the mountaineers 
were in hot pursuit. 

In Grandfontaine, in a sort of 
spirit of revenge, they broke what- 
ever they could lay hands on, tore 
out windows, crushed in doors, de- 
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manded food and drink, and insulted 
the people by way of payment. Their 
imprecations and cries, the com- 
mands of their officers, the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants, the heavy 
tramp of feet across the bridge of 
Framont, and the agonized neigh of 
wounded horses, all rose in a con- 
fused murmur to the adatis. 

On the side of the mountain, arms, 
shakos, knapsacks, dead—all the 
signs of a rout—were alone seen. 
Opposite appeared Marc-Dives’s 
guns, ready to open fire anew in 
case of a new attack. 

The partisans had gained the 
day; but no shout of triumph rose 
from their intrenchments. ‘Their 
losses had been too cruel. Silence 
had succeeded the tumult of battle 
—silence deep and solemn—and 
those who had escaped the carnage 
gazed earnestly at their fellows, as if 
wondering to see them yet alive. A 
few called aloud for friends, some for 
brothers, who replied not. Then 
search began throughout the length 
of the works for Jacob, or Philippe, 
or Antoine. 

And the gray shades of night were 
falling fast over mountain and valley, 
and lending a strange mystery to the 
horrid picture ; and men came and 
went without knowing one another. 

Materne wiped his bloody bayo- 
net, and called his boys in hoarse 
tones: 

“Kasper! Frantz !” 

And seeing them approach in the 
half-darkness, he asked: 

“ Are you hurt?” 

“No.” 

The voice of the old hunter, harsh 
as it was, trembled. 

“We are all three again together ; 
God’s mercy be thanked !” he mur- 
mured. 

And he, who was never known to 
weep, embraced his boys, while the 
tears rained down his cheeks, and 


they, no less moved, sobbed like lit- 
tle children. 

But the old man soon recovered 
himself and cried with a forced gay- 
ety: 

“We have had a rough day, lads ; 
let us take a cup of wine—I am 
thirsty.” 

Throwing a last glance at the 
bloody slope, and seeing that the 
sentries whom Hullin had stationed 
at intervals of thirty paces were all 
at their posts, the old man led the 
way to the farm-house. 

They were passing carefully 
through the corpse-piled trench, when 
a feeble voice exclaimed : 

“Ts that you, Materne ?” 

“Ah poor Rochart! Pardon! 
forgive me if I hurt you,” said the 
old hunter, bending over the wounded 
man; “how comes it that you are 
still here ?” 

“Because I cannot move hence ; 
inasmuch as I have no legs,” answer- 
ed the other with a mournful sort of 
merriment. 

The three hunters stood silent for 
a moment, when the old wood-cutter 
continued : 

“ Tell my wife, Materne, that be- 
hind the cupboard, in a stocking, she 
will find six crowns. I saved them in 
case either of us should fall sick ; but 
I have no further need—” 

“ Perhaps—perhaps—you may live 
yet, old friend,” interrupted Materne. 
“ We will carry you from here, at all 
events.” 

“Tt is not worth while,” returned 
the wounded man. “ An hour more, 
and you can carry me to my grave.” 

Materne, without replying, signed 
to Frantz to help him, and together 
they raised the old wood-cutter from 
the ground, despite his wish to be left 
alone. Thus they arrived at the 
farm-house. 

All the wounded who had strength 
enough to drag themselves to the 
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hospital were there. Doctor Lorquin 
and a fellow-surgeon, named Des- 
pois, who had come during the day 
to his assistance, had work enough 
on hand; and as Materne and his 
sons with their piteous load travers- 
ed the dimly-lighted hall, they heard 
cries which froze the blood in their 
veins, and the dying wood-cutter al- 
most shrieked : 

“ Why do you bring me here! Let 
die in peace. ‘They shall not 


” 


me 
touch me! 

“Open the door Frantz,” said 
Materne, his forehead covered with 
a cold sweat, “ open quick !” 

And as Frantz pushed open the 
door, they saw, on a large kitchen- 
table in the middle of the low room, 
with its heavy brown rafters, Colard, 
the younger, stretched at full length, 
six candles around him, a man hold- 
ing each arm, and a bucket beneath. 
Doctor Lorquin, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows, and a short 
wide saw in his hand, was about cut- 
ting off the poor fellow’s leg, while 
Desbois stood by with a sponge. 
Blood dripped into the bucket, and 
Colard was pale as death. Cathe- 
rine Lefevre was near, with a roll of 
lint, and seemed firm ; but the fur- 
rows in her cheeks were deeper than 
usual, and her teeth were tightly set. 
She gazed on the ground so as not 
to see the misery around. 

“It is over!” said the doctor at 
length, turning round. 

And casting a glance at the new- 
comers he added : 

“ Ah! you here, Father Rochart ?” 

“Yes ; but you must not touch me. 
I am done for ; let me die in peace.” 

The doctor took up a candle, look- 
ed for a moment at the old man’s 
wounds, and said with a grimace: 

“Tt was time, my poor Rochart ; 
you have lost a great deal of blood, 
and if we wait any longer, it will be 
too late.” 
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“ Do not touch me!” shrieked the 
“ T have suffered enough !” 
We will pass to 


old man. 

“As you wish. 
another.” 

He looked at the long line of mat- 
tresses. The two last were empty, 
although deluged with blood. Ma- 
terne and Kasper placed their charge 
upon the last, while Despois went to 
another of the wounded men, say- 
ing : 

“It is your turn, Nicholas.” 

Then they saw tall Nicholas Cerf 
lift a pale face and eyes glittering 
with fear. 

“Give him a glass of brandy,” 
said the doctor. 

“No, I would rather smoke my 
pipe.” 

“ Where is your pipe ?” 

“Tn my vest.” 

“ Good ; and your tobacco ?” 

“In my pantaloons pocket.” 

“Fill his pipe, Despois. This 
man is a brave fellow—lI like to see 
such. We will take off your arm in 
two times and three motions.” 

“Ts there no way of preserving 
it, Monsieur Lorquin—for my poor 
children’s sake? It is their only 
support.” 

“No, the bone is fractured and 
will not reunite. Light his pipe, 
Despois. Now, Nicholas, my man, 
smoke, smoke.” 

The poor fellow seemed after all 
to have little wish to do so. 

“Are you ready?” asked 
doctor. 

“ Ves,” answered the sufferer in a 
choking voice. 
“Good ! 

sponge !”” 

Then with a long knife he cut 
rapidly around the arm. Nicholas 
ground histeeth. The blood spirted ; 
Despois tied something. The saw 
ground for two seconds, and the arm 
fell heavily on the floor. 

“That is what I call a well-per- 
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formed operation,” observed Lor- 
quin. 

Nicholas was no longer smoking ; 
the pipe had fallen from his lips. 
They bound round what remained of 
his arm with lint, and replaced him 
on his mattress. 

“ Another finished! Sponge the 
table well, Despois, and then for the 
next,” said the doctor, washing his 
hands in a large basin. 

Each time he said, “ Now for the 
next,” the wounded men groaned 
with fear. The shrieks they heard 
and the glittering knives they saw 
were enough to strike a chill to their 
hearts ; but what could be done? 
All the rooms of the farm-house and 
of the barn were crowded. Only the 
large hall remained clear, and so the 
Doctor could not help operating un- 
der the eyes of those who must a 
little later take their turn. 

Materne could see no more. 
Even the dog, Pluto, who stood be- 
hind the doctor, seemed to tremble 
at the horrible sight. |The old hunt- 
er hastened to breathe the cold air 
without, and cried : 

“And to think, my boys, that this 
might have happened to us!” 

“God is good,” said Frantz, “and 
why should we let sights even like 
these affright us from our duty? We 
are in his hands.” 

A murmur of voices arose to their 
right. 

“Tt is Marc-Dives and Hullin,” 
said Kasper, listening. 

“Yes, they have just come from 
the breastwork they made behind 
the fir-wood for the cannon,” added 
Frantz. 

They listened again. 
approached. 

“You are embarrassed with your 
three prisoners,” said Hullin, in 
short tones. “You return to Falk- 
enstein to-night ; why can you not 
take them with you?” 
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“But where shall I put them ?” 

“ Parbleu! Inthe prison of Ab- 
reschwiller ; we cannot keep them 
here.” 

“ T understand, Jean-Claude. And 
if they attempt to escape on the 
way,I will plant my rapier between 
their shoulders.” 

“You must !” 

They reached the door, and Hul- 
lin, seeing Materne, cried joyously : 

“You here, old friend? I have 
been seeking you for an_ hour. 
Where were you ?” 

“We were carrying old Rochart 
to the hospital.” 

Jean-Claude dropped his head sad- 
ly ; but his joy at the result of the 
day’s battle soon gained the upper 
hand, and he said: 

“Yes, it is mournful, indeed. 
But such is the fortune of war. Are 
you or your sons hurt ?” 

“ Not a scratch.” 

“Thank Heaven! Materne, those 
who passed through this day’s work 
may well rejoice.” 

“Yes,” cried Marc-Dives, laugh- 
ing, “I saw old Materne ready to 
beat a retreat ; without those little 
cannon-shots, things would have had 
a different ending.” 

Materne reddened and glanced 
angrily at the smuggler. 

“Tt is very possible,” he answer- 
ed; “but without the cannon-shots 
at the beginning, we should not have 
needed those at the end, and old 
Rochart and fifty brave fellows 
would yet have legs and arms—a 
thing which would not have hurt our 
victory.” 

“ Bah !” interrupted Hullin, who 
saw a dispute likely to arise. “Quit 
this discussion. Every man _ has 
done his duty.” 

Then addressing Materne, he 
added : 

“T have sent a flag of truce to 
Framont, to tell the enemy to remove 
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their wounded. They will arrive in 
about an hour, doubtless, and you 
must order our outposts to let them 
advance ; but without arms, and with 
torches. If they come otherwise, 
fire on them.” 

“T will go at once,” replied the 
old hunter. 

“Return with your sons, and have 
supper with us at the farm-house, 
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when you have carried out your 
orders.” 

“Very well, Jean-Claude.” 

Hullin ordered Frantz and Kas- 
per to have large bivouac-fires light- 
ed for the night, and Marc to have 
his horses fed and to go at once for 
more ammunition, and, seeing them 
depart on their way, he entered the 
farm-house. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE UNITY OF SCIENTIFIC AND REVEALED TRUTH.* 


I HAVE not been able to come 
among youas soon as I desired. The 
duties of my office, and especially the 
difficulties which always surround 
one’s initiation to a new sphere of 
duties, are the causes of this delay. 
Had I the leisure, my first visit after 
my entrance into this vast diocese 
vould have been to Louvain—to 
Louvain, so celebrated for its glo- 
rious traditions—to Louvain, which 
has ever remained true to them. To 
the attraction of great historical re- 
membrances are joined in my case 
ties of a more intimate nature. This 
pulpit recalls to my mind the days of 
a ministry which must always be dear 
to my heart, and which was far less 
onerous than that which has replaced 
it; for if in those days I spoke of the 
cross, it was surely without carrying 
the one which now weighs upon my 
shoulders. Yet it is with joy that I 
address for the first time, as pastor 
of their souls, the children of this 
city, twice blessed by the Church for 

* A discourse pronounced by the Archbishop of 


Malines on his first pastoral visit to the city and uni- 
versity of Louvain. 


the signal services she has rendered 
to the Christian world, both by her 
ancient university, and by the one 
which lives again in our time with so 
much lustre. 

Louvain bears a great title, because 
she symbolizes a great thing—/he 
unity of science and faith. How, then, 
my brethren, can I avoid speaking of 
her, and of that unity which men now 
strive to banish from the schools 
of learning? Everywhere it seems as 
if some invincible power had given 
the command to expel Christianity 
from our schools in the name of sci- 
ence. I gladly seize, therefore, the 
first opportunity which has _ been 
offered me to consider this question, 
because it deeply interests the living 
minds of the age, because it is one 
of the great cares of our social life, 
and becatise here the two interests 
are united in one place: the interests 
of science, because I speak of Lou- 
vain; the interests of religion, be- 
cause I speak from this sacred pulpit. 

Not always in their efforts against 
the unity of science and religion do 
we find our opponents frankly de- 
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claring war upon Christianity. No; 
its enemies prefer to extinguish it by 
stratagem. They wisely fear the love 
of parents for their offspring ; and 
while they are eager to destroy the 
faith of the one, they hope to ac- 
complish their task without the 
knowledge of the other. It is on this 
account that they have sought and 
found the proper word to conceal 
their design, and this word is meu- 
trality in teaching. I wish, then, to 
show you two things: 

First. That neutrality in teaching, 
as far as it regards the Christian re- 
ligion, is evidently impossible ; that 
a teacher must unavoidably declare 
himself for or against the Christian 
faith, even as Christ himself said, 
“He that is not for me is against 
me.” 

Second. Science cannot declare it- 
self against the Christian faith with- 
out denying itself, without being un- 
faithful to its own principle, which is 
reason, and without renouncing the 
very conditions of a free, perfect, and 
progressive science. 

May the Mother of Science and 
Faith, Mater Agnitionis, obtain for us 
from the incarnated Wisdom the light 
which we need ! 


When I speak of instruction, I do 
not intend to designate certain 
branches of study in particular, but 
I refer to the whole course of teach- 
ing in each of its three degrees. I 
affirm, then, that neutrality in teach- 
ing is an evident impossibility, so far 
as it regards Christianity in each 
of these three degrees, and more 
especially in the highest grade of in- 
Struction. This could be demon- 
strated by running over a great num- 
ber of the various branches of study ; 
but in order to be more concise, 
though not less conclusive, I will 


speak of only two among them, his- 
tory and morals, upon which. no 
school can be silent. They will suf- 
fice to convince you that the school 
which is not Christian is necessarily 
antichristian, and that it will ever be 
impossible to be neutral. 

Let us begin with history. If the 
Christian religion were a mythology, 
certainly we could separate it from 
the teaching of history, and banish it 
to the domain of fable; but Chris- 
tianity before as well as after the In- 
carnation is a great historical fact ; 
nay, it is the greatest fact of history. 
This fact is a living one in that re- 
ligious society which embraces every 
nation. This living fact speaks and 
affirms itself divine; not divine in 
man who accepts it, but divine in 
that which constitutes its essence, in 
its doctrine, in its worship, and in its 
doctrinal and sanctifying power. 

Christian teaching affirms that 
Christianity is a divine fact. Anti- 
christian instruction denies it. What, 
then, can neutral instruction be? If 
it neither affirm nor deny, necessarily 
it doubts, and consequently it must 
teach doubt. But is not the teach- 
ing of doubt formally antichristian ? 
The divine Author of Christianity 
teaches us that, in the presence of the 
proofs of his mission, doubt is inex- 
cusable : “Jf 7 had not come and spoken 
to them, they would not have sin: 
but now they have no excuse for their 
sin.” (John xv. 22.) 

We will see, in a few moments, 
why this doubt is inexcusable ; but 
we only affirm a self-evident truth 
when we declare neutrality to be im- 
possible, because he who is not for 
the faith is necessarily against it, and 
to teach doubt is only another way 
to deny truth. But perhaps it will 
be said that neutral instruction will 
say nothing concerning this matter ; 
that it will pass by the fact of the 
Christian religion in silence; and 
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that, without relegating it to the do- 
main of mythology, it will quietly ig- 
nore its existence. Now, the absur- 
dity of this position is still more 
manifest, for Christianity is linked to 
everything in this world. We can- 
not take a step in history without 
meeting with it; if you search the 
annals of antiquity, of the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, of the 
middle ages, or of modern times, at 
every age alike you will see Chris- 
tianity before you, and everywhere it 
governs all other things from its lofty 
height. 

The pretence of silence in this 
matter is therefore one of two things: 
it is either nonsense or it is hypocri- 
sy. It is nonsense when it is said, 
as I have recently been informed it 
is in a certain classic work adopted 
by our schools, that it will contain no 
question about sacred history, nor 
about the history of the church, 
whether of the old or the new alli- 
ance, because these questions are all 
beyond the scope of history. The 
chain of facts which a Bossuet has 
unrolled in his discourse upon uni- 
versal history—that marvellous chain 
of facts beyond the scope of history ! 
The expectation of redemption 
among all the people of the globe, 
which is proved by the universality 
of expiatory sacrifices, and by fore- 
shadowings which redemption can 
alone make intelligible ; the estab- 
lishment of Christianity in its last 
and definite form, its civilizing in- 
fluence, its trials, its long-continued 
struggles, its triumphant existeace— 
these are all beyond the scope of his- 
tory! This pretended silence, then, 


is not nonsense, it is hypocrisy ; it 
is only, like the neutrality which it 
defends, the hollow mask of infidelity. 

Again, neutrality is not less im- 
possible in the sphere of morals than 


in history. Whatis morality? 
the science of duty. 


It is 
By itself, it is 
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the science of means furnished by 
reason to overcome our passions. 
Therefore to morals belong these ab- 
sorbing questions: Why have the 
passions revolted against reason? 
Why does not the same beautiful har- 
mony reign in the moral as in the 
physical order? Why are there, as 
it were, two men within us, and why 
do we know what we ought to do, 
and why do we follow the opposite ? 
What is the cause of this deep-seated 
evil, which is only too well known to 
us all? What is the remedy for it? 
Where shall we find the strength to 
conquer this interior revolt ? Where 
are the arms with which we can tri- 
umph ? 

He who knows not this knows 
nothing. But faith has _ positive 
answers for these fundamental ques- 
tions. It teaches us that the revolt 
of passions in human nature is the 
first result of the revolt of the human 
mind against God ; that the soul, 
which did not wish to submit to its 
Creator and its Master, has rightly 
suffered the uprising of its own slaves, 
the senses and the appetites ; that, 
if it would vanquish them, it must 
humiliate its pride, lament its evil 
deeds, implore the grace of God, 
pray to obtain again its lost strength. 
It teaches us that by prayer we seize 
familiarly the divine armor, “ avma- 
turam Dei orantes,” and that only by 
its aid can we hope to combat and to 
triumph. This is Christian teaching. 
And will not that teaching be anti- 
christian which denies what Christi- 
anity, in this respect, declares to be 
true? Certainly it must, because in 
the teaching of morals, to be silent 
concerning the necessity of grace and 
of prayer, by which man freely ob- 
tains grace, is to make an avowed 
profession of antichristianity. To 
say nothing of the grace which 
strengthens our nature ; to say no- 
thing of grace, which not only 
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strengthens, but elevates nature above 
itself; to say nothing of the life of 
grace, as if, when compared with the 
physical and intellectual life, there 
was not a far more noble life, which 
all men have experienced, since no 
one is completely abandoned by its 
merciful inspirations—this is not a 
neutral course ; it is antichristian, 
formally antichristian. 

I might prove to you here that in- 
struction upon morals is not only 
antichristian when it is silent con- 
cerning the means given us by faith 
to conquer these passions, but also 
when it refuses to recognize the great 
motives for fulfilling our duties, for 
these motives are so many Christian 
truths. I might show, or rather re- 
call the fact, that these truths have 
transformed private and public mo- 
rality, that they have begotten mod- 
ern civilization ; and thosg are indeed 
blind and ungrateful who enjoy the 
fruit of this civilization, while they 
would miserably tear the fair tree 
from the hearts of their Christian 
countrymen, 

But I must be satisfied with plac- 
ing these arguments before you ; and 
I am the more readily contented with 
this sketch, because I know that it is 
not requisite to say everything, in or- 
der to be understood. I am convinc- 
ed that I have said enough to make 
it clear, both to your reason and to 
your conscience, that instruction 
must be Christian, or it will become 
antichristian ; that science is neces- 
sarily either for or against the holy 
faith ; and that its pretended neu- 
trality is only an unmeaning word. 
Hence it follows that the organization 
of public instruction on the basis ofa 
deceitful neutrality is in reality the 
affirmation of antichristianity in the 
state.* 


* In Belgium, there isa society which bears the ti- 
tle of The League of Instruction. This society is free 
to organize antichristianity in its schools, but always 
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It remains for us to see that, when 
science declares against the Christian 
faith, it really denies its own princi- 
ple, that is to say, reason. And why? 
Because it is reason which invokes 
the light of faith, and it is reason 
which recognizes it. It is reason 
which invokes the light of faith. For 
what is reason? Reason is that one 
of our powers which reaches after 
truth ; it is that faculty which is ever 
forcing us to search out the “ why” 
of things. It has even the same 
name as its object, for the reason 
and the “ why” of anything are one. 
Again, we only act reasonably when 
we know wy we are acting. Even 
in our most insignificant actions, we 
always propose to ourselves an in- 
tention, an end which determines 
them. In order, therefore, to live 
reasonably, we must know why. It 
is necessary to know the wy, or the 
end, of life, so that the first words of 
our catechism answer the first ques- 
tion of reason. Why are you in the 
world? Is it only to go to the ceme- 
tery? Has man been placed upon 
the earth only that he may be thrown 
into a grave? Humanity will never 
accept this doctrine. The generations 
of the human race kneel at the tombs 
of their ancestors and protest against 
this monstrosity—the miserable and 
absurd system of those who clamor- 
ously desire a liberty of the human 
mind, which can only terminate in 
corruption and worms. The human 
conscience and human reason unite 
in declaring that life is only a jour- 
ney, that its end is beyond the tomb, 
and that to die is to attain it. But 
what do we attain? Where do we ar- 
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rive? Here reason searches, and 
trembles while she seeks. She looks, 
and feels that she is powerless to 
penetrate single-handed the 
abyss of the future life. The learn- 
ed and the ignorant are equally baf- 
fled, and can only say, “It is neces- 
sary to return to the other world, in 
order to know what really is done 
there.” The gospel tells us the 
same ; no one has penetrated the 
heavens except he who came from 
them: “ No one has ascended into 
heaven, except he who descended 
from heaven, the Son of Man whois 
in heaven.” 

Let us try then, brethren, to dis- 
cover what reason asks, and justly 
asks. It asks the “z/y” of life ; it 
does not care to exist without know- 
ing “ why,” and knowing it with cer- 
tainty.. It can obtain certitude in 
many other spheres of thought ; but 
it wishes to be assured upon this far 
more than upon any other question. 
Let us, then, state how reason has 


into 


certitude in some other matters, and 
how it wishes and can attain it in this. 

We know the things of the exterior 
vorld with certainty, and reason tells 
us to admit that which is well attest- 
ed by the senses. We know the 
things of the interior world, of that 
world which is within our own breasts, 
because reason tells us to admit what 
is revealed by our self-consciousness. 
We know the great mass of truths of 
the intellectual world with certainty, 
for our reason tells us that we must 
acknowledge the truths proclaimed 
by evidence. We know that which 
is passing upon the earth in the pre- 
sent day. We know events which 
occur in distant quarters of the world, 
and we know the facts which are 
separated from us by long intervals 
of time, because our reason tells us 
that history and the testimony of 
mankind are reliable grounds of cer- 
litude. 
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But that which we wish to know 
more than all these things is the end 
of our own existence ; and we wish 
to know this precisely, because we 
are reasonable beings. Our reason 
longs to know more of the meaning 
of our creation; it desires to know 
what is true in regard to our end, 
because this truth must be divine 
and eternal. But to be certain of 
divine truth, must not reason be will- 
ing to obey the voice of God? To be 
certain of eternal truth, must we not 
accept the testimony of eternity? 
The testimony of God was implored 
in every age, and from this it comes 
that faith, which is the acceptance 
by human reason of God’s revelation, 
is a constant, perpetual, universal 
fact, even as the fact of reason itself. 
It is ridiculous to urge against the 
truth of revelation the various reli- 
gions which claim to be revealed ; for 
the counterfeits of revelation do not 
prove more against it than the per- 
version of reason proves against rea- 
son. The wanderings of reason do 
not compel us to deny the truth of 
human reason, so neither do the mis- 
representations and counterfeits of 
revelation force us to deny its truth. 
We have seen, therefore, what reason 
requires ; let us see how it recog- 
nizes revelation when it meets with 
it. 

There is a certain manner of speak- 
ing indifferently of all religions which 
is used as a cloak to hide the desire 
to confound them. This is common 
in the world of letters among men of 
scanty science. But serious science, 
like a sincere conscience, discovers 
divine revelation, in spite of its hu- 
man alterations, by certain signs and 
characteristic marks which are un- 
mistakable. These signs have been 
multiplied by Providence with love ; 
but I wish to insist here upon that 
token which has not only followed 
past ages in their course, but has, if 
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I may so speak, grown with their 
growth: that grand characteristic 
which reveals the author of nature, 
and which assures us of the giver of 
revelation, is unity. The unity of 
nature reveals God as the creator , 
the harmony of the heavens and of 
the earth recount the glory of their 
author: “The heavens explain the 
glory of God.” It is the chant of 
the unity of space. But the unity of 
time is not less splendid than the 
unity of worlds; it is the harmony 
of centuries in Jesus Christ, who has 
revealed God as the author of reve- 
lation. Nature and revelation are, 
then, the two great works in which 
God is revealed by the same sign— 
queenly and all-powerful unity! The 
unity of time in Jesus Christ, and in 
him alone, is a fact without a paral- 
lel ; more easy for us to rejoice in 
than to depict. Yet here is the mas- 
ter-stroke of a great pencil: “These 
are great facts, clearer than the light 
of the sun itself, which make us 
know that our religion is as old as 
the world, and demonstrate that he 
only could be its author who, hold- 
ing all things in his hand, has been 
able to begin and continue that 
which holds all centuries in its em- 
brace. To be expected, to come, to 
be adored by a posterity which will 
last through every age, is the charac- 
ter of him whom we adore, Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, to-day, and to end- 
less ages, the same.” ‘This, then, is 
the manifest sign of divine revela- 
tion, the unity of time in Jesus 
Christ. 

St. Augustine spoke of this sign, 
considering it, however, under only 
one of its aspects, when he answered 
those persons who envied the good 
fortune of those who conversed with 
the risen Christ: “ The apostles saw 
one thing, but they believed another ; 
and because they saw, they believed 
that which they did not see. They 


saw Jesus Christ risen, the head of 
the Church, but they did not yet see 
this body, this Universal Church, 
which Jesus Christ announced to 
them,” this marvellous and almost 
incredible Catholicity, extending 
over every country, with its unbloody 
sacrifice of the great invisible Victim, 
with the manifestation of conscience 
and remission of sins, with its perpe- 
tuity to the end of time, with its cen- 
tre of unity established by these 
words: “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” The apostles saw none 
of these things, and how could they 
believe in such apparently incredible 
promises ? But they were in the pre- 
sence of the risen Christ; they had 
seen him dead and crucified, they 
saw him living and glorious, and it 
is from his mouth that they received 
the promise of that which they did 
not see. “ They have seen the head,” 
says St. Augustine, “and they have 
believed in the body; we see the 
body, and we believe in the head. 
We are like them, because we see, 
and therefore we believe that which 
we do not see.” 

It is necessary for us to recall here 
what St. Thomas Aquinas says upon 
this point: “ No one believes, unless 
he sees what is necessary to be be- 
lieved.” It is because we are rea- 
sonable that we are believers. It is 
also because we are believers, we 
are Christians ; and it is as Chris- 
tians and children of Catholicity that 
we love with the same affection faith 
and science, the plenitude of science, 
the liberty and progress of science. 
The plenitude of science, for, without 
its harmony with the sphere of faith 
and the truths which surround our 
faith, science must always be incom- 
plete. 

There is a science to-day which 
calls itself “ positive,” meaning that it 
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is founded on well-attested facts. It 
is indeed good to rely upon facts. 
Facts should undoubtedly be the ba- 
sis of natural science. Still the na- 
tural sciences are not the only ones 
which should be sustained by facts. 
The moral order, as well as the phy- 
sical, appears to be a magnificent as- 
semblage of facts. Humanity with 
its reason, its conscience, its sublime 
inclinations, its immortal yearnings— 
is not humanity a grand fact? Then 
this great fact must be considered as 
it really exists, in its entirety, and not 
as mutilated by the false spirit of a 
system. If the order of facts to which 
positivism would limit us were the only 
order, do you know what humanity 
would be? An ant which disputes 
with the grains ofsand. But humanity 
will never allow itself to be thus dis- 
honored. 

To the moral fact of humanity cor- 
responds that which we have seen 
triumph over centuries—the fact of 
revelation. I say it corresponds to 
them, because Christian revelation 
offers the only satisfactory reply to 
questions which philosophers have 
always asked and never answered. 
I say it corresponds, because Chris- 
tian revelation has alone thrown a 
flood of light upon the mysteries of 
the Jositive state of humanity, and it 
alone affirms that it bears a sove- 
reign remedy for the moral disorder 
of our nature: “Come to me, and 
I will refresh you.” Do we really 
possess science, then, if, in the pre- 
sence of these two great facts and of 
this divine appeal to experience, we 
obstinately close our eyes and shut 
our ears? Have we science when, 
without investigation, we assert as 
the first condition the gratuitous de- 
nial of the possibility of the things 
that were to be examined? What is 
really this pretended scientific posi- 
tion? It. is the attitude of fear. If 
science would be perfect, it must in- 
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vestigate every order of facts, investi- 
gate their character, declare their 
harmony. It is when it states the 
harmony of the facts of the natural 
order with the facts (I say facts) of 
the supernatural order, the harmony 
of the actual condition of the human 
race with the revelation which en- 
lightens its depths, then it is that 
science becomes perfect, or at least 
always tends more and more toward 
perfection. The very names which 
represent this harmony are, as you 
are well aware, the greatest names of 
science. 

But will science be free, some one 
asks, if it is bound by revelation? 
Does it cease to be free because it is 
bound by nature? That which trou- 
bles certain minds on this point is 
due to a false and pitiable notion of 
liberty. In what respect is liberty 
everywhere distinguished from li- 
cense? In this, that liberty always 
moves within the sphere of law, and 
license always beyond it. In the or- 
der of science, the law is the truth 
established. ‘The liberty of science 
is not, then, absolute in its independ- 
ence, as has been recently declared 
by an academician. No; liberty is 
not the independence of science, for 
it consists precisely in the fact of its 
dependence upon truth. The servi- 
tude of science, on the contrary, con- 
sists in its dependence upon opinion. 
Indeed, it is not the freedom of the 
human mind, but license, mother of 
servitude, which pretends to-day to 
reduce everything to opinion. ‘This 
pretence is the negation of science. 
To possess science is to know with 
certainty ; to have only opinions is to 
doubt; and to submit to doubt is 
slavery. The true man of learning 
never asserts when he is ignorant ; 
but science does not require less 
certainty, and only becomes science 
when she can attain it. Science 
is therefore science only because the 
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truth controls it, and by controlling 
it, preserves it from the servitude of 
opinion, so that this shining sentence 
of our Lord concerns also the learned: 
“The truth shall make you free.” 

“ But does not experience show that 
in bearing the yoke of truth we are 
sure to yield to illusions?” I an- 
swer, is it not proven that those who 
resist the evidence of a divine order, 
whether in the work of revelation or 
in the work of nature, bend beneath 
every breath that passes, turning to 
every wind of doctrine, yield to every 
caprice of intellect, and frame their 
convictions according to the phrases 
which are daily set forth by the press 
of both hemispheres? Have you 
never met with one of these slaves? 
They are ready to believe anything 
that is affirmed without evidence, 
provided it is contrary to the faith, 
and they are willing to accept any 
theory as a demonstrated fact, so long 
as it can be used against Christianity. 
What is this but the credulity of in- 
credulity ? 

The notion of progress is not less 
false among them than that of liberty. 
Do they not say every day that faith 
is incompatible with progress, be- 
cause revelation is immutable? Is 
not nature also immutable? Is the 
immutability of nature an obstacle to 
the progress of natural science? Why, 
then, is the immutability of revelation, 
which we have seen clothed with the 
same divine sign as nature—why, then, 
is this immutability an obstacle to 
the progress of the moral sciences ? 
Is it not concerning the progress of 
these sacred sciences that Pius IX. 
has recently adopted the words of 
Vincent of Lerins, and made them 
his own? “ Progress exists, and it is 
very great ; but it is the true progress 
of faith, which is not constant change. 
It must be that the intelligence, the 
science, the wisdom of all ages, as 
well as of each one in particular, of 
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all ages and centuries of the whole 
church, should, like individuals, in- 
crease and make great, very great 
progress ; so that posterity may have 
the good fortune to understand that 
which antiquity venerated without 
comprehending ; so that the precious 
stones of divine dogma may be cut, 
exactly adapted, wisely ornamented, 
that they may enrich us with their 
grace, their splendor, and their beauty, 
but always of the same kind, that is 
to say, the same doctrine, in the same 
sense and with the same substance, 
so that, when we use new terms, we 
do not say new things.” You under- 
stand then, my brethren, that the im- 
mutability of revelation does not offer 
a greater obstacle to the progress of 
sacred science than the immutability 
of nature places in the way of the 
natural sciences. 

The popes were not only the friends 
of the progress of the sacred sciences ; 
they were the most ardent supporters 
of all science, as well as of the pro- 
gress of letters and arts. The facts 
which prove this are so numerous that 
I shall content myself with recalling 
those which concern you more direct- 
ly. Who founded the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge in England-? 
The popes. Who founded the univer- 
sities of Paris, Bologna, Ferrara, Sala- 
manca, Coimbra, Alcala, Heidelberg, 
Prague, Cologne, Vienna, Louvain, 
and Copenhagen? Again the popes. 
Who instituted the professorships of 
the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chal- 
daic languages at Paris, Oxford, Bo- 
logna,and Salamanca? A pope—Cle- 
ment V. By whom, during two cen- 
turies, were sustained, encouraged, 
recompensed, the works of savants 
which finally led to the knowledge of 
the system of the world? By the 
popes and the cardinals of the holy 
Roman Church. This is what those 
ignore who do not blush to perpetu- 
ate the fabulous condemnation of 
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Galileo by the Church. Neither the 
Church nor the sovereign pontiffs have 
ever condemned Galileo. Galileo was 
condemned by a tribunal of theolo- 
gians, who soon withdrew this con- 
demnation to give astronomy the same 
liberty which was granted to Galileo 
himself, whose sombre prison is only 
a romance. Where was this system 
of the movement of the earth adopted 
by Copernicus, and then first taught 
by Galileo? At Rome, in 1495, by 
Nicholas de Cusa, professor in the Ro- 
man University, forty-eight years be- 
fore the birth of Copernicus, and one 
hundred and thirty-nine before that 
of Galileo. Nicholas de Cusa defend- 
ed at that time this system in a work, 
dedicated to his professor, Cardinal 
Julian Cesarini. Pope Nicholas V. 
raised Nicholas de Cusa to the cardi- 
nalate, and named him Bishop of 
Brixen, in Tyrol. Again, it was at 
Rome, toward the year 1500, that Co- 
pernicus explained and defended this 
system before an audience of two 
thousand scholars. Copernicus was 
made Canon of Konigsberg. Celius 
Calcagnini, who taught the system of 
Cusa and Copernicus, in Italy, about 
1518, was appointed apostolic pro- 
thonotary by Clement VIII., and con- 
firmed in this position of honor by 
Paul III.; it was to Paul III. that Co- 
pernicus dedicated his work De Revo- 
lutionibus Orbium Calestium. At last, 
when the renowned Kepler, who de- 
veloped and completed the system of 
Copernicus, was on this account per- 
secuted by the Protestant theologians 
of Tiibingen, the Holy See used its 
utmost endeavors to place in the 
University of Bologna this savant, so 
Christian in his ideas, and who had 
not merely embraced the system of 
Galileo, but had given it an immense 
weight by the authority of his immor- 
tal discoveries. If I insist on this 
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episode, it is because bad faith is 
stubborn in its efforts to find an ar- 
gument against the conduct of the 
popes in the great history of the mo- 
ral progress of science. The Church 
never fears the light. She knows.and 
teaches that the light of reason and 
the light of faith come from the same 
source. She knows that one of these 
truths will never contradict the other, 
and that among the proofs of revela- 
tion we must not forget its harmony 
with the sciences. The sects cannot 
withstand the presence of science ; 
never has pagan or mussulman be- 
come a savant without losing his poor, 
bewildering faith. It is not so of the 
true religion. From Clement of Al- 
exandria and Origen to Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Pascal Kepler, and De Mais- 
tre, to say nothing of our contempo- 
raries, science and faith have dwelt 
together in the greatest minds of 
Christendom. 

Continue this glorious tradition, 
young men of the Catholic university, 
and remain always worthy of your 
Alma Mater! Become truly men, 
and you will be men the more power- 
ful and useful the more faithful Chris- 
tians you are, 

And you, city of Louvain, be justly 
proud of remaining, through your uni- 
versity, the object of noble envy to 
the nations which surround you. Ire- 
land has taken you for her model; 
France and Catholic Germany look 
upon you, and endeavor that they too 
may possess something which resem- 
bles you. Never cease to be yourself, 
the city of science and of religion, that 
your children, ever faithful to these 
two lights, may be consoled, during 
their life and at the hour of death, by 
the thought that their love has never 
divided these two great things which 
have been united by the infinite wis- 
dom of God. 
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THE LITTLE METTRAY 


COLONIST. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Wipe o’er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixed ruin of its banks o’erspread, 
At last the roused-up river pours along, 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful.” 
THOMSON. 


THE first inundations of the Loire 
with which we are acquainted have 
been made known to us by the cele- 
brated historian and bishop St. Gre- 
gory of Tours, who has left detailed 
accounts of eight dreadful disasters 
that occurred in the space of eleven 
years ; that is, from 580 to 591. In 
the archives of France there is pre- 
served an edict of Louis le Debon- 
naire, son and successor of Charle- 
magne, who, touched by the piteous 
complaints made to him by the inha- 
bitants of Touraine and Anjou, whose 
harvests were in constant danger from 
the sudden risings of the river, or- 
dered the building of dams and em- 
bankments, which, modified by some 
of his successors and strengthened 
by others, became at last the magni- 
ficent structures we behold them at 
the present day, between Blois and 
Tours. 

Nevertheless, the capricious river 
has never yet during all these long 
centuries been kept for any time with- 
in its bed. Its devastations were 
fearful in 1414, and again in 1615, 
when the sudden melting of the enor- 
mous masses of snow which had 
fallen on the surrounding country 
during the winter caused so frightful 
a catastrophe that it has since been 
known in French history as the 
“Deluge of Saumur.” ‘The begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century saw 


ten risings of the Loire in ten years ; 
and the Duke of Saint-Simon has 
left us, in his celebrated memoirs, a 
notice of one in 1708, which was the 
cause of much misery. In more mo- 
dern times, France has had, every 
eight or ten years, to deplore some 
dreadful misfortune arising from the 
same source, and the more favored 
portions of that beautiful land have 
been compelled repeatedly to come 
to the aid of the ruined population 
of the basin of the Loire, whose farm- 
houses had been swept away by the 
flood, their harvest-fields devastated, 
their cattle drowned, and who, too 
often, alas! had also had to weep 
over irreparable losses far more bit- 
ter than these—the life of dear ones 
lost in the surging waters. 

About five years after Marcel’s 
admission into the Mettray Colony, 
one of the most terrible of these 
visitations overtook the inhabitants 
of the banks of the picturesque stream. 
A long continuation of rainy weather 
had swollen the Cher and the Allier, 
both tributaries of the Loire, and 
the river, rising suddenly, broke 
through its strong embankments and 
spread itself over the country. The 
local authorities, of every degree 
and station—prefect, subprefect, and 
mayors—with the soldiers, engineers, 
and townspeople of Tours, all hasten- 
ed to the relief of the drowning vil- 
lages and farms, and all did their duty ; 
but even among these courageous 
men the young Colonists distinguish- 
ed themselves by their energy and 
self-devotion. 

The inundation had commenced 
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in the night, and when daylight reveal- 
ed the extent of the disaster, the di- 
rector assembled the youths. 

“ Boys,” cried he, “the Loire has 
risen, the country is under water, 
and hundreds of families are in dan- 
ger of their lives. Boys, the oldest 
and strongest of you must go and 
help to save them !” 

The lads looked at one another an 
instant in silence, then broke forthin 
a cry that rang far and near, “ Long 
live Demetz! Long live our director!” 
a cry that was a perfect explosion of 
gratitude and of pride ; for the poor 
fellows fully comprehended all that 
their wise and good director meant 
them to understand—his confidence 
in their honor, their honesty, and 
their courage. 

And well they justified his trust in 
them! More than a hundred were 
soon actively at work raising dikes 
and dams, propping houses, and car- 
rying succor to the distressed. 

Marcel, Polycarpe, and one of 
their companions, a young baker, 
named Priat, to whom both of them 
were much attached, were among the 
foremost in these labors. They had 
gone with some others to carry help 
to a village containing about twenty 
families ; it was situated only two 
hundred yards from the river, and 
completely surrounded by water. An 
immense quantity of wood—wrecks 
from other villages swept away by 
the flood—drifted about in the streets, 
and was dashed incessantly against 
the water-soaked walls of the houses, 
shaking them terribly ; two, indeed, 
had fallen in the night and been 
washed away. On the roofs, or lean- 
ing from the upper windows of the 
tottering dwellings, were to be seen 
the frightened inhabitants imploring 
aid ; the mothers holding out their 
little ones and praying for pity. It 
was a heart-breaking sight, and the 
noise of the ever-rising and surging 
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river, of the wind and pouring rain, 
of the shocks of the drift-wood, in- 
creased the terrors of the scene. 
Nor was it possible to approach near 
enough to the houses to save any of 
the unfortunates shrieking for help ; 
for every boat belonging to the place 
had either been swamped or had 
been torn from its moorings by the 
overwhelming current and carried 
away. 

* Let us run to Saint-Pierre,” cried 
Polycarpe, after he and his com- 
panions had contemplated the fear- 
ful spectacle for a few moments with 
consternation. “ We may find a boat 
there !” 

He started off as he spoke, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen of the Colo- 
nists. Marcel did not accompany 
them, for he had heard cries of dis- 
tress from the windmill, a short dis- 
tance off, and had hastened thither 
with three or four more. The water 
at this point was quite seven feet 
deep, and the building evidently 
giving way. There seemed to be no 
possibility of saving the miller and 
his wife and child, for the flood rush- 
ed so fiercely around the mill that the 
most experienced swimmer would 
not have ventured into it. Marcel 
was gazing in hopeless pity at the 
fated building, when a man on horse- 
back trotted into the midst of the 
group of despairing spectators. A 
sudden thought struck the boy. 

“ Give me that horse!” cried he ; 
“ quick, give me that horse !” 

“What do you mean, youngster ?” 
asked the man, somewhat surprised 
by the imperative tone and unexpect- 
ed demand of the stranger. 

“For God’s sake, lend me your 
horse ; every moment that we lose 
may cost a life!” 

As he spoke he turned toward the 
mill, where the unfortunate family 
could be seen at the window, stretch- 
ing forth their imploring hands and 
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crying for help. The traveller got 
off his horse without another word, 
and, quick as lightning, Marcel was 
in the saddle and spurring the ani- 
mal forward into the water. Before 
his surprised companions well com- 
prehended what he intended to do, 
they saw him breasting the furious 
current and struggling to reach the 
windmill. 

They saw him reach it at last, and 
then the miller letting down his wife 
to him by a rope passed under her 
arms. The poor woman held her 
child clasped closely to her bosom, 
and though she clung to her deliver- 
er with a grasp that almost strangled 
him, she seemed to think only of her 
babe, whispering to it as Marcel urged 
the panting horse back again to the 
land, “ Thou art saved, my little one, 
thou art saved !” 

The brave boy placed the mother 
and child in safety in the hands of 
the admiring spectators of his cou- 
rage and self-devotion ; then, with- 
out staying for a moment’s breathing 
or rest, forced his unwilling horse 
again into the flood. 

This time the owner of the good 
beast made some indignant remon- 
strances. “ Both boy and horse will 
be lost,” cried he; “they are both 
tired now; they can never fight 
against the current !” 

“Why don’t the miller throw him- 
self into the water and swim? He’s 
fresh and the others aren’t.” 

“Suppose he don’t know how,” 
answered one of the bystanders ; 
“and if he did, do you think he 
could stem that torrent ?” 

“Why, he’d be carried down the 
Loire to the sea, just like a piece of 
straw,” said another. 

“The horse, the horse, look how 
he strains! he’s giving way! he’s lost 
his footing!” cried half a dozen at 
this instant. 

For a moment the strong, high- 
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spirited animal was hurried along 
by the foaming, eddying stream, then 
with a mighty effort recovering him- 
self he reached the mill, and the 
miller had just time Yo drop down 
and cling with a death-grip to the 
pale, intrepid rider, when the build- 
ing toppled over and was carried 
away ! 

Cries and tears of joy hailed them 
as they approached the dry land; 
the young Colonists surrounded their 
heroic companion, and presently bore 
him off to Mettray for a change 
of clothing and some refreshment ; 
his trembling frame told how much 
he needed them. But the family he 
had saved so gallantly did not let 
him depart before they had thanked 
him with tears of gratitude, while 
the owner of the noble horse pressed 
his hand in both of his and swore to 
be his friend through life. 

“You're a brave fellow, and I 
honor you,” cried he. “I'll be your 
friend, and a true one, or my name’s 
not Charles Rodez !” 

The poor miller with his wife and 
child were taken to a house prepared 
to receive and succor the unfortu- 
nate victims of the inundation. 
Food and warm clothing and beds 
were here ready for the half-starved 
and half-drowned families that were 
arriving continually—poor, despair- 
ing people who had most of them 
lost their little all, and some of them 
a father, or husband, or child. 

Scarcely had Marcel, cold and 
wet, but very happy, been borne off 
in triumph by his comrades, when 
there appeared on the road, coming 
toward the village, a great truck 
drawn by two horses, and loaded 
with a large boat and its oars. 

Polycarpe and his friend Priat 
had been successful in their search, 
and were now returning at the head 
of the little band of Colonists who 
had followed them to Saint-Pierre. 
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The people in the water-logged 
houses of the village fairly screamed 
with hope and joy when they saw the 
procession, and then the boat taken 
off and launched. A dozen Colo- 
nists were eager to jump in, but Poly- 
carpe and Priat were given the pre- 
cedence, and they, with another well- 
grown youth, presently pushed off 
into the fast and furious stream. It 
was hard work to keep clear of the 
drifting beams that were hurled 
along, rather than carried, by the 
current through the narrow streets 
of the village; harder still to get 
the boat near enough to each totter- 
ing house to take off the frightened 
family from the roof or out of the 
windows. 

Once, indeed, it came near being 
swamped, with eight persons on 
board, by the sudden falling of a 
wall of the house from which they 
had just been saved. Polycarpe’s 
quick eye saw the coming danger in 
time to give such a vigorous pull 
with his oar that the boat sprang 
forward just out of reach of the 
stones and beams, but she was so 
violently rocked by the concussion 
of the falling materials with the 
water that it seemed a miracle that 
she did not capsize. 

And once, too, the brave boy 
missed his footing as he climbed on 
a roof to take off a lame old man, 
and fell headlong into the water. 
An admirable swimmer and diver, 
he did not lose his presence of mind, 
but passed under the boat and came 
up on the other side; he was soon 
hauled in by poor Priat, who was 
more frightened and affected by this 
accident than by any other event of 
that terrible day. 

All day long the work of rescue 
went on. When the three rowers 
were exhausted with fatigue, three 
others took their places. There 
was not one among the young Colo- 
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nists who hung back or shirked the 
danger ; not one who did not give 
proof of courage and Christian chari- 
ty. The boat went and came, until, 
at last, one after another, all the poor 
peasants were in safety. When 
night fell, not a house of the village 
was left standing, but not a life had 
been lost. 


CHAPTER XII. 


** Not always full of leaf, nor ever spring, 
Not always endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, and fear to fall.”” 
SouTHWELL. 


The services rendered by the 
young Colonists during the inunda- 
tion attracted unusual attention to 
the Colony, and visitors from Tours, 
and even from Paris, flocked in num- 
bers to Mettray every Thursday and 
Sunday. The afternoons of these 
two days were set apart for the pub- 
lic, who were permitted to be present 
at the boys’ gymnastic exercises, and 
for whose pleasure the band of the 
military establishment performed its 
best pieces. 

On one of these occasions, about 
a couple of months after the events 
we have endeavored to describe in 
the preceding chapter, Marcel re- 
marked a gentleman whose counte- 
nance he seemed to remember, who ap- 
peared to be looking at him, almost 
examining him, with much attention. 
Toward the close of the exercises, 
he perceived the same gentleman in 
conversation with one of the head- 
officers of the place. Presently they 
came to him. 

“Marcel,” said the officer, “this, 
gentleman wishes to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“TI want to ask you, my boy, if 
you recollect ever to have seen me 
before !” said the gentleman, with an 
encouraging smile. 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Marcel; “I 
believe that I have. I think that 
you are the Commissary of Police in 
the Rue des Noyers.” 

“T was ; I see that I am not mis- 
taken either. I never did forget a 
face that struck me. You are the 
boy who, some years since, found a 
bag of Napoleons in the street and 
brought it tome. Am I not right ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Marcel, looking 
down. 

“Well, my good fellow, your hon- 
esty saved a poor man from a broken 
heart ; but he was very ill for a long 
time from the dreadful emotions of 
that night, and circumstances pre- 
vented my seeking you out immedi- 
ately, and so it happened that, when 
I did go to the address you gave me, 
I only learnt that the woman with 
whom you lived was dead, and no 
one could tell me anything about 
you. I suspect that no one would. 
Perhaps I was recognized to be the 
Commissary of Police, and inspired 
no great confidence. But I am glad 
to see you again, my boy. I have 
just learned something of your his- 
tory, and I rejoice to find that I was 
not mistaken in the opinion I formed 
of you that night that you brought 
me the bag. _I often regretted that 
you received no reward. I don’t 
know how it happened either. 
You're a brave fellow, too, as well 
as an honest one, they tell me. 
Shake hands, will you ?” 

He took Marcel’s hand as he 
spoke ; the boy burst into tears ; 
the past returned so vividly to his 
recollection at that moment; the 
commissary’s long speech brought 
back so much that had almost been 
forgotten, somuch misery and shame 
and sin, that the different present 
overpowered him. The good-natur- 
ed visitor patted him on the shoulder 
in a kind, fatherly manner, his eyes 
glistening with sympathy. 
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- “Come,” said he presently, “tell 
me what you intend to do when you 
leave the Colony. I hear that your 
time will soon be out now. What 
trade have you learned ?” 

“JT am a gardener,” replied Mar- 
cel. “I always loved flowers, and | 
should like to cultivate them.” 

“Quite right,” said his new-found 
friend. “ Well, I shall look out fora 
place for you. And now, my boy, 
remember that I am your friend, a 
sincere one, and be sure to write to 
me in any emergency. This is my 
address, MZ. de Morel, Rue du Lux- 
embourg, Paris; take care of this 
card, and do not forget to let me 
know two or three months before 
you leave the Colony.” - 

He gave Marcel his card, with an- 
other cordial shake of the hand, and, 
returning to his party, shortly after 
left the establishment. 

Marcel had a long talk with the 
father of the family and Polycarpe 
that evening. They both agreed 
that the promised influence of M. 
de Morel was a bright prospect for 
Marcel’s future career. 

“This friendship, however, is not 
absolutely necessary for your pros- 
perity hereafter, Marcel,” said the 
father. “‘ You know well that Mettray 
never abandons her children. Our 
good director would find you a suit- 
able situation, and continue to watch 
over your interests. But still I think 
you must do as this kind gentleman 
wishes. It is a pleasant and useful 
thing to have friends; one cannot 
have too many good ones!” 

“You will get acquainted with the 
poor clerk, very likely,” remarked 
Polycarpe. “ Wouldn’t you be glad to 
know him? | I should, I think.” 

“Yes, I think I should too,” an- 
swered Marcel thoughtfully. 

The friends went to bed that 
night very happy; Marcel to dream 
of that future garden, the aim of all 
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his ambition, in which he wandered, 
hand in hand with the poor clerk, 
until the clarion sounded ; Polycarpe 
to fancy himself marching, drums 
beating, colors flying, at the head of 
a regiment of Zouaves ! 


There is not a pleasanter place in 
Paris than the Garden of Plants— 
the people’s delight and the people’s 
own ! 

Who that has seen it in spring 
can forget its magnificent avenues of 
linden-trees, fragrant with the deli- 
cious perfume of the tassel-like blos- 
soms ; its grand: old chestnut-trees, 
covered with spikes of creamy-white 
or rose-colored flowers; its lilac- 
bushes, its pear-trees, white with 
blossoms, as if they had been snowed 
on! And then the twitter of birds, 
mingled with the bleating of sheep 
and goats, and the soft lowing of 
cows! Delightful sights and sounds 
in the very heart of poor old Paris, 
close by the door of the hospital! 
’Tis there that the pale Parisian 
workman spends his holiday with 
his wife and children ; ’tis there the 
little ones learn to love and be gen- 
tle to God’s creatures. 

How pleasant it is in the warm 
summer-time, when the shady ave- 
nues are crowded with bands of 
happy children, jumping the rope or 
playing at hide-and-seek behind the 
thick trunks of the old trees planted 
by Buffon, while their smiling moth- 
ers sit near with their sewing. How 
beautiful then are the gay parterres 
of bright-colored flowers so skilfully 
grouped, so harmoniously contrast- 
ed! How interesting the rich botanic 
garden, where so many strange ex- 
otic plants, each with its common as 
well as scientific name legibly in- 
scribed near it, can be freely and 
conveniently studied by all ! 

Who that has climbed the little 
hill, on whose summit stands the 
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Cedar of Lebanon, and rested be- 
neath the glorious spreading branch- 
es, has not felt it a heart-warming 
sight to watch the crowds of hard- 
working people rambling with their 
children amidst the trees and flowers 
of this magnificent garden; here 
stopping to feed the patient elephant, 
who seems to pass his life begging 
for bits of bread ; here contemplating, 
with some aversion perhaps, the 
clumsy hippopotamus bathing its un- 
wieldy form in its tank ; then making 
a long pause before the monkeys’ 
palace, where some twenty of those 
natural gymnasts excite roars of 
laughter by their tricks; and then 
again before the great cage of the 
many-colored parrots, that look to 
the delighted children like giant fly- 
ing-flowers? And as they stroll 
along, the goats and sheep, and soft- 
eyed gazelles and fawns, that beg by 
the way, get each a few crumbs of 
black bread and many caresses ; and 
the boys jest en passant with the 
bear at the bottom of his pit—* Old 
Martin” they call him—and they bribe 
him to climb the great pole placed 
expressly for him, with a bit of crust ; 
and the little girls pity the eagle as 
they pass by his narrow grated pri- 
son. Sitting there under the cedar, 
the eye falls almost involuntarily on 
a group of pretty houses, nestled to- 
gether in a corner not far from the 
Museums of Natural History. They 
are the residences of many of the 
professors attached to the Garden of 
Plants—professors of botany, of 
comparative anatomy, of mineralogy 
and geology, of natural history, etc.— 
men of world-wide reputations, whom 
the privileged inhabitants of Paris 
may hear lecture on these various 
sciences, in well-ventilated, -well- 
warmed halls, twice every week, for 
nothing. 

In an out of the way nook, but 
quite near to the homes of these cele- 
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brated men, there was one quaint, 
old-fashioned little house which, in the 
spring of the year 1859, had been ap- 
propriated as the dwelling of one of 
the head-gardeners, a young man of 
great intelligence in his profession, 
and who had lately been appointed 
to the situation. 

It was a very little house, it is true, 
but large enough for the tenant and 
his young, newly-made wife, who 
thought it, for her part, the sweetest 
nest ever built. It was covered with 
climbing roses ; they could scarcely 
be shut out by the windows and doors, 
so that it had received the name of 
“The House of the Roses.” Outside, 
it needed no other ornament to be 
beautiful; inside, its charms were 
neatness, cheerfulness, cleanliness, 
and quiet. 

But the afternoon that we present it 
to our readers the little house was in 
a bustle, for wife Gabrielle and her 
maid Marie were preparing a dinner 
far more elaborate than was usual in 
that simple household, and very anx- 
ious were the two little women that 
every dish should be worthy of the 
occasion, for the banquet was to feast 
the return of an old friend from the 
war in Italy. 

The master of the house had but 
just got home from his daily occupa- 
tions when there came a vigorous ring 
at the door, and he ran to open it. 

“ Marcel !” 

“ Polycarpe !” 

The two friends threw themselves 
into each other’s arms, unable to utter 
another word. 

“ How well and happy you look !” 
exclaimed Polycarpe at last, laying 
his hand caressingly on his friend’s 
shoulder and gazing affectionately at 
him. 

“And you, Polycarpe, what a tre- 
mendous fellow you are with your 
turban and your great beard!” re- 
turned Marcel, looking with admira- 
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tion at the supple, sinewy form of the 
handsome Zouave, on whose broad 
chest shone the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The blushing young wife received 
her husband’s old friend with a cor- 
diality that soon put the soldier quite 
at his ease, and by the time the din- 
ner was ended they were chatting to- 
gether as if they were acquaintances 
of ten years’ standing. 

“ Now, Marcel,” said Polycarpe, 
when the happy trio were quietly seat- 
ed in the little salon through whose 
open windows the fresh roses peeped 
in, perfuming the soft evening air— 
“now, Marcel, you must tell me some- 
thing more about yourself than the 
few letters I have received from you 
have contained.” 

“ First, let me tell you something, 
Monsieur Polycarpe,” cried Gabri- 
elle. ‘Let me tell you that I shall be 
grateful to you, and love you as a 
brother to my dying day, for having 
saved Marcel from being a sol- 
dier.” 

“Madam,” replied the Zouave, 
laughing, “ you must love me as your 
brother, but you owe me no gratitude. 
Why, I had always wished to be a 
soldier, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world that I should ex- 
change my good number for Marcel’s 
bad one. But that drawing for the 
conscription is really a dreadful or- 
deal !” 

“ Thank God that you have come 
back to us!” ejaculated Marcel softly. 

“Oh! that horrible battle of Sol- 
ferino!” cried Gabrielle with a shud- 
der. ‘When Marcel knew that you 
had been engaged in it, I thought 
that he would go distracted, until he 
was assured of your safety.” 

“He ought to have seen us Zou- 
aves, how ready we were for the fight ; 
not a man among us who would have 
backed out!” 

“It was because I knew your im- 
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petuosity, Polycarpe,” said Marcel, 
“that I despaired of ever seeing you 
again.” 

“Well, my friend!” said the sol- 
dier, pressing his friend’s hand, “ here 
I am, safe and sound, with two legs 
and two arms ; there is many a brave 
man who came back from Solferino 
who canfot say that !” 

“T have always been lucky,” con- 
tinued he after a short pause; “I en- 
tered the army a simple soldier, with- 
out a single friend, and yet here I 
am with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and next month I shall get 
my epaulettes !” 

“T am not surprised, not in the 
least surprised. You acted like a hero 
in Italy, I know, or you would not 
have been decorated! We shall see 
you a captain soon!” And Gabrielle 
clapped her little hands with delight 
at the thought. 

“Come, Marcel,” cried Polycarpe, 
laughing, “I shall become too vain 


if I listen to your wife any longer. 
Come, tell me; when we parted, you 
for Paris, and I for the army, how 
did you get on?” 

“Tt will be a twice-told tale to you, 
Polycarpe, for you must have receiv- 


!? 


ed my letters 

“Never mind! There are gaps in 
what I know of your doings, and they 
must be filled up.” 

“Well, then, after that painful part- 
ing with our friends at Mettray, I pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and went immediate- 
ly to see M. de Morel ; he was just 
as cordial as he had given me reason 
to believe he would be, and one of 
the very first things he did was to 
take me to see Gabrielle’s father.” 

“Do you know who 4e was, Mon- 
sieur Polycarpe, or is that one of the 
gaps you mentioned?” interrupted 
Gabrielle, smiling. 

“Oh! no, that is not a gap,” re- 
plied the soldier. “I know that it 
was your father who lost the bag of 
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gold Marcel was so fortunate as to 
find.” 

“What a dreadful remembrance 
that night is to us all even now! I 
was very young then, but I can per- 
fectly recollect my poor father’s de- 
spair, and my mother’s bitter weeping. 
I have never since heard of a sum 
of money being found, without pic“ 
turing to myself the loser’s agony, 
and some such scene of wretchedness 
as I witnessed in my own home !” 

“Monsieur Tixier received me as 
if I were his son,” continued Marcel. 

“ Well, you were to be!” said Ga- 
brielle archly. 

“ But I certainly never should have 


_dared to have thought of such a 


thing then,” replied her husband, 
smiling. “I saw Mademoiselle Ga- 
brielle sitting at work by her mother’s 
side ; but I little dreamt that that fair 
young girl would ever be my wife !” 

“How glad we were to see him, 
you can imagine, Monsieur Poly- 
carpe! We had wanted for years to 
prove our gratitude to him! But 
you know we had never been able to 
find him. In the street where he 
used to live they told father that 
Pelagie Vautrin was dead, and the 
family with whom Marcel lived had 
moved.” 

“You can understand how that hap- 
pened, Polycarpe,” continued Marcel, 
“for you know that your unfortunate 
father was never seen again after 
that day when we so hastily fled 
the house. And then your mother 
and Loulou left the neighborhood.” 

“Poor father, poor mother, both 
gone!” sighed the soldier. “ How of- 
ten have I hoped to possess a decent 
home of my own that I might save 
them from a miserable old age! 
They are both gone, for I cannot 
help believing that my father is dead.” 

“ Loulou will be a comfort to you ; 
the good sisters in Rue St. Jacques 
have brought her up well. She is a 
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good, industrious girl, and an excel- 
lent needlewoman. 
had her to spend the day with us twice, 
and we are very fond of her.” 

“Madame Gabrielle, how can I 
thank you! What kind, good friends 
you are tome!” The brave Zouave 
hid his face for a moment in his 
hands ; when he raised it, his cheeks 
glistened as if they had ‘just been 
washed with tears. 

“Go on, Marcel, what happened 
after you had made the acquaintance 
of M. Tixier ?” 

“Very shortly after, M. de Morel 
succeeded in getting me a place in 
the staff of gardeners attached to 
the Garden of Plants, and here I 
have worked steadily on while you 
have been fighting my battles, Poly- 
carpe.” 

“You have fought your own, Mar- 
cel, and manfully too !” 

“ Happy years they have been—my 
profession pleased me, and I made 
many friends, and as time went on I 
was promoted, until, at last, six months 
ago, I was appointed one of the head- 
gardeners, with a good salary and 
this little house rent free.” 

“And then, Monsieur Polycarpe, 
my good father, who had known for a 
long time that Marcel and I loved 
one another dearly, made him under- 
stand that my mother would be hap- 
py to call him her son!” ' 

“Yes, when my way was clear be- 
fore me, my good friend bestowed on 
me the best little wife that ever man 
was blessed with ; and where do you 
think we went for our wedding trip ?” 

“Where? Why, to Mettray, of 
course,” cried Polycarpe excitedly. 

“Yes, to Mettray. We staid with 
Rodez at Tours; he was very kind 
to us, and took us to see all our 
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friends. First of all, Priat; he is 
foreman to the richest baker in the 
town, and is very highly esteemed by 
his master. He was very glad to 
see me again, and we talked a great 
deal of you and of the Zouaves,” 

“Good fellow! I shall go to see 
him, one of these days!” exclaimed 
Polycarpe. \ 

“Yes,do. Then we went to Met- 
tray. How my heart beat. when | 
caught sight again of the chapel stee- 
ple! I saw many new faces, but our 
kind director, and the good abbe, and 
the father of our family were there 
just the same, all well, and so glad 
to see me, and so glad to know that 
I was prosperous and happy; and 
they admired my little wife so much !” 

“Enough, enough, Marcel!” in- 
terrupted Gabrielle, brightly blushing 
and smiling. 

“ Marcel,” said Polycarpe after a 
short silence, “I have been on the 
battle-field, my comrades falling by 
hundreds around me, while I was 
spared; I have seen death in its 
most fearful shapes, and human suf- 
fering inconceivable to the imagina- 
tion of those who have not witnessed 
it, and I have escaped, unhurt, un- 
touched ; but I declare to you that 
when the battle was over and the 
danger past, I never felt that over- 
powering gratitude that fills my heart 
when I remember Mettray. For, after 
all, what is physical pain, what is the 
loss of this life compared to that cor- 
ruption of the heart and conscience 
that was ours when we first entered 
the Colony? I do not believe that I 
have ever closed my eyes in sleep 
since I quitted that saving home be- 
fore praying, ‘God bless the founders 
of Mettray !’” 
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PROTESTANTISM A FAILURE* 


Dr. Ewer is a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister of Christ Church in this 
city, and is, we are assured, no ordi- 
nary man. Afflicted in early life 
with doubts of the truth of revealed 
religion, but subsequently getting the 
better of them, he joined the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, became an 
Episcopalian minister in California, 
whence he was called to the pasto- 
rate of Christ Church in this city. 
He is, we are told, a man of great 
ability, of genuine eloquence, and a 
true pulpit orator. He appears to 


be an honest and earnest-minded 
man, who took seriously the church 
pretensions of Episcopalians, treated 
the Episcopal Church as a real Chris- 
tian church, in which he might hold, 
develop, and defend what he regard- 
ed as real church principles. 


But he found that he had counted 
without his host, that is, without his 
vestry, with whom the principal power 
in Episcopalian churches is lodged. 
His vestry or wardens complained of 
his preaching, and censured his doc- 
trine as tending Romeward, or as not 
sufficiently Protestant. Like a brave 
man, he answered their complainings 
by these four discourses, in which 
he distinctly asserts the failure of 
Protestantism as a religious system, 
and “ Catholicism” as the remedy. 
Nothing could be more startling to 
a Protestant congregation, and it 
seems to have startled to a consider- 
able extent the whole American Pro- 
testant public. But we are bound to 

*1. Failure of Protestantism, and Catholicism 
the Remedy : Four Discourses delivered by the Rev. 
F. C. Ewer, D.D., in Christ Church, Fifth avenue, 
New York. Reported in the New York Times, 
1868. 2..Dr. Ewer’s Reply to Dr. Adams and Others, 
in Defence of his Discourses on the Failure of Pro- 


testantism, and Catholicism the Remedy. Reported 
n the New York World, November 16th, 1868. 


say, if any one imagines that in these 
discourses Dr. Ewer rejects Pro- 
testantism for the church in com- 
munion with the Roman Apostolic 
See, he is very much in error. Dr. 
Ewer, in the train of the Oxford 
Tracts, the Puseyites, and the Ritual- 
ists, disclaims Protestantism, proves 
unanswerably that it was a blunder, 
and is as a religion a disastrous fail- 
ure; but the Catholicity he looks to 
for a remedy is of a very different 
stamp from ours, and whether it be 
a genuine Catholicity or not, he 
claims to be as far from being a Ro- 
manist as he thinks he is from being 
a Protestant. Rome, he says, failed 
in the fifteenth century, as Protes- 
tantism has failed in the nineteenth. 

That Protestantism was a sad 
blunder, and has proved a disastrous 
failure, Catholics have proved over 
and over again; and on this point 
Dr. Ewer has said no more nor bet- 
ter than they had said before him. 
He has said no more than was said 
by the Oxford men, or than is said 
every day by the Ritualists, who are 
so strong in the English Church that 
its authorities do not dare condemn, 
and are obliged to tolerate them. 
The Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United 
States, lately in session in this city, 
could not by any means be induced 
to take any action against them, or 
to do anything to favor the party in 
the church opposed to them. The 
Anglican Church, or a considerable 
portion of it, would, if it could, like 
to get rid of the name of Protestant, 
and assume that of Catholic. It is 
growing ashamed of its origin and 
principles, and it has many noble 
members who are doing their best to 
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bring its doctrine and form of wor- 
ship up to the level of Catholicity. 
Dr. Ewer indeed says nothing of 
Protestantism that all thinking men 
do not see and know as well as he. 
Protestantism was always more poli- 
tical and national than religious. It 
originated chiefly with the princes of 
the sixteenth century, who were op- 
posed, for secular reasons, to the 
pope, or wished to frighten him in 
order to bring him to their terms ; 
and it relied wholly on the civil power 
to diffuse, protect, and defend it. 
Now, when the civil powers are 
abandoning it as no longer necessary 
to their purposes, and giving partial 
or complete liberty to Catholics, it is 
able to make a show of sustaining it- 
self only by forming an intimate alli- 
ance with the unbelief and natural- 
ism of the age. It is not an insigni- 


ficant circumstance that, when re- 
cently the attempt, for political pur- 
poses, was made in England to re- 
vive the “No Popery” cry, once so 
effective, it wholly failed. The Pro- 


testant mind in the Protestant world 
is evidently drifting away from the 
Reformation, even if not drifting to- 
ward the church. 

But though the part of Dr. Ewer’s 
discourses which so effectually prove 
the failure of Protestantism as a reli- 
gious system is the part most satis- 
factory to us, we must for various 
reasons confine the remarks we de- 
sign to make chiefly to the remedy 
proposed. ‘The error, rfay, the blun- 
der, the author assures us, was in 
breaking away from the One Holy 
Catholic Church of the Bible and 
the Creed, and setting up in its 
place the Bible interpreted, by the 
private spirit or private judgment, 
almost inevitably tending to discre- 
dit the Bible, and to develop in pure 
rationalism or naturalism ; the reme- 
dy, of course, must be in the return 
to this One Catholic Apostolic 
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Church with its divinely instituved 
priesthood, its august sacrifice, its 
sacraments, sacred rites, and plenary 
authority in matters of faith and dis- 
cipline. This, if asserted by us, 
would be very intelligible to all the 
world, and would mean a return to 
the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church, or church in communion 
with the Apostolic See of Rome, the 
See or the Chair of Peter. But Dr. 
Ewer takes great pains to have us 
understand that this is not his mean- 
ing, and that in rejecting Protestant- 
ism he is far from accepting Roman- 
ism, or Roman Catholicity. The 
puzzle, then, is to determine what, 
which, or where is the One Catholic 
Apostolic Church which he pro- 
poses as the remedy of the wide- 
spread evils of Protestantism. 

Is it the Roman Church? No. 
That is a Catholic Church, but not 
the Catholic Church. Is it the 
Greek or Oriental Church? No. 
That is a catholic church, but not 
the Catholic Church. Is it the An- 
glican? No. That, again, is a 
catholic church, but not the Catho- 
lic Church. These, the doctor says, 
near the conclusion of his second 
sermon, are particular and local 
churches, not the one universal 
church itself, but holding from it 
and subordinate to it. Where, then, 
is this universal church? He an- 
swers, in the same sermon, a little 
further on, “ We must go deeper and 
broader ” than these particular and 
local churches “ to find the Catholic 
Church, down to the great foundation 
on which the three stand ; down out 
of the differences of the brothers to 
the unity of the family, to find the 
ground upon which we stand as Ca- 
tholics, not as Romanists, not s 
Greeks, not as Anglicans, far less as 
Episcopalians.” But is this catho- 
lic church which underlies alike the 
three particular churches an orga 
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ization or organism distinct from 
them, with a centre of unity, life, and 
authority, independent of them, but 
on which they themselves depend 
for their church unity, authority, and 
life? Notatall. If we understand 
the author, the Catholic Church is in 
what these three particular or local 
churches have in common, in what 
they agree in holding, or what re- 
mains after eliminating their differen- 
ces. In order not to do the author 
any injustice, we quote nearly at 
length, in his own words, the answer 
he gives in his fourth discourse to the 
question, “What is the Catholic 
Church ?” 


“Now, a church is an organism. The Ca- 
tholic Church must be an organism univer- 
sal over space and universal back through 
time to Christ. Suppose, now, I go to the 
Methodists again. I find there an organ- 
ism; but in looking back I find it was ar- 
ranged about the time of John Wesley, one 
hundred years ago. Before his day there 
was no such church organism. I pass then 
to the Presbyterians. There I find a differ- 
ent organism. But in looking back I find it 
dates its origin only about three hundred 
yearsago, That will not answer, then. Very 
well, I try the Congregationalists, and, in 
fact, each and all of the modern Protestant 
organizations. Avowedly they do not, any 
of them, run back into the dreadful mediz- 
val times—those dark ages. Whatever 
these Protestant organisms may be, then, 
they must each and all be set aside, as, at 
any rate, not Catholic organisms either in 
space or in time, and therefore not Catho- 
lic at all, Well, suppose I come to our 
church. I find it, as an organism, with its 
bishops, priests, and deacons, its ritual form 
of worship, its altars and sacraments, its 
conventions and synods, its dioceses and 
parishes, running back in the history of 
England into medizeval times ; yea, still fur- 
ther back through the early days of old Bri- 
tain and up even to the apostles. I seem 
to strike something Catholic here. But be 
not in haste. Suppose I go to the Roman 
Church. I find that I can trace its life back 
also interruptedly to the apostles. Suppose 
I go to the Greek Church. I find the same 
peculiarity of continued existence back to 
the apostles there. Here, then, in the Ro- 
man, Greek, and Anglican churches, we 
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have reached something which it will do at 
least to pause upon for further investiga- 
tion. 

“ But have a care. When we look a lit- 
tle more closely into the Anglican organiza- 
tion as a whole and consider it part by 
part, and when we examine the Roman or- 
ganization in like manner, and the Greek, 
we find that each of the three differs from the 
other two in certain respects. Rome has a 
pope and a cultus of St. Mary the ever-Vir- 
gin; these are not parts of the Greek (?) or of 
the Anglican organisms. Though we have 
paused hege, then, though the Catholic 
Church must be hereabouts somewhere, 
nevertheless, when we have reached our 
church, we have not yet reached the Catho- 
lic Church we are in search of ; when we go 
to Rome, we have not yet reached that Ca- 
tholic Church ; and equally, when we go to 
the Greeks, we have not reached the object 
of our search. For we find that neither of 
these three organisms, when taken as a 
whole, and in all its minutiz, is accepted by 
the other two. Shall we go elsewhere, then ? 
There is nowhere else to go. 

“Let us look, then, more closely still 
here. As we examine, we find that, although 
the three—Anglican, Greek, and Roman— 
thus differ in some respects, they are mar- 
vellously alike in all others. All three 
have a hierarchy of bishops, priests, and 
deacons. All have the holy altar of the tre- 
mendous sacrifice as the central object in 
their churches, All have robed clergy. All 
have saints’ days and identical ecclesiastical 
seasons. All havea ritual form of worship. 
All have parishes, dioceses, and provinces, 
All (?) date their life back into the first cen- 
tury. All have stately ceremonials and 
processions ; the Greeks the most glorious, 
the Romans less, and the Anglicans the 
least. 

“* All acknowledge the authority of gene- 
ral councils, All have the same apostolic 
succession and the same sacraments. Here, 
then, I begin to find the Catholic Church. 
Those few peculiarities in which the Greek, 
the Anglican, and the Roman differ from 
each other are merely local; all those 
many peculiarities in which the three are at 
one shape out for me visibly, solidly, and 
sharply the great Catholic Church ; one in 
space as in organism, and one in time; to 
be found equally in Russia, and Italy, and 
England, and America, and Mexico, and 
Germany, and Brazil—everywhere ; to be 
found, too, in the nineteenth century, and 
equally in medizval time, and also in the 
earliest days, unchanged and unchangeable. 
And everything in the Anglican, Greek, and 
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Roman bodies which the three hold in 
common, and which has been held in them, 
everywhere, always, and by all, is Catholic. 
Anything else, any peculiarity which we 
have that Rome and the Easterns have not, 
or which Rome has, but the Greeks and we 
have not, or which the Greeks have, but 
Rome and we have not, is merely local, par- 
tial, and not Catholic.” 


This is explicit enough. Take 
all that any one of the three holds 
in which the other two agre@gand you 
have the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church. Eliminate from all three the 
points in which they differ, which are 
assumed to be trifling, and take their 
points of agreement, and you will have 
what the preacher calls “ Catholi- 
cism,” and which he proposes as the 
remedy for the evils of Protestantism. 
Extend the rule so as to include all 
professedly Christian churches, de- 
nominations, or sects which profess- 
edly recognize a Christian church 
and a Christian ministry, and it will 
be the view of the Catholic Church 
generally taken by Protestants. No 
Protestant sect has ever had the au- 
dacity to claim to be itself alone the 
visible Catholic Church of the Creed ; 
and none of the older Protestant 
sects deny that there is, in some 
sense, avisible Catholic Church. In 
the early Protestant teaching, if not 
in the later, there is recognized one 
visible Catholic Church, which is what 
all professedly Christian communions 
agree in holding, or which alike un- 
derlies them all. In this sense, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Baptists, Lutherans 
and Calvinists, have always been as 
strenuous asserters of the Catholic 
Church and of Catholicity as is Dr. 
Ewer himself. We see, then, in Dr. 
Ewer’s “ Catholicism,” nothing that 
need startle a Protestant or especially 
gratify a Catholic. In principle, at 
least, he asserts a very common Pro- 
testant doctrine, and in no sense ne- 
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cessarily breaks, except in words, with 
the Protestant Reformation. 

But be this as it may, it is certain 
that Dr. Ewer.admits no catholic 
body or organic centre of unity and 
catholicity distinct from the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Anglican churches, 
and independent of them, and recog- 
nizes no catholicity but what these 
three churches agree in maintaining 
and possess incommon. Neither of 
them, he contends, is by itself alone 
the Catholic Church ; each is a cath- 
olic church, but no one of them is the 
Catholic Church herself. Whence, 
then, their quality of catholic church- 
es? Particular or local churches are 
catholic because they hold from, de- 
pend on, and commune with a catho- 
lic centre of unity, life, and authority, 
which is distinct from and indepen- 
dent of themselves. This is not the 
case with the three churches named ; 
they hold from and depend on no 
common organic centre, recognize no 
organic source of life independent of 
themselves, are subordinated to no 
authority not each one’s own, com- 
mune with no centre of unity which 
each one has not in itself, and not 
even with one another. They are each 
complete in themselves, and are there- 
fore not three inferior churches, sub- 
ordinate to one supreme catholjc 
apostolic church, but, if churches at 
all, three distinct, separate, and inde- 
pendent churches. If, then, no one 
of them is the one holy catholic apos- 
tolic church, no one of them is even 
a catholic church, and Dr. Ewer 
fails entirely to recognize any Catho- 
lic Church at all. 

The. author is deceived in his 
assumption that these three churches 
are particular or local churches, sub- 
ordinated to the universal church. 
St. Mary’s church, which is my 
parish church, is a catholic church, 
if the see of Rome is the Cathotic 
Apostolic See ; for it depends on it, 
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and through the bishop of the diocese 
communes with that see, and through 
that see with every other particular 
catholic church, thus establishing in 
the unity and catholicity of the See 
of Rome, or, as the fathers said, the 
See of Peter, the unity and catho- 
licity of all particular or local churches 
in communion with it. By coming 
into communion with St. Mary’s 
church, one comes into communion 
with the one universal church, is in 
the catholic communion, and is 
a Catholic; but nothing of the 
sort can be affirmed either of the 
Greek Church or of the Anglican. 
They acknowledge no subordination 
to any other organic body in exist- 
ence ; they depend respectively on 
no ecclesiastical authority or organic 
centre independent of themselves ; 
they commune neither with each 
other nor with the Church of Rome, 
which holds them to be both in 
schism, and one of them in heresy. 
Certain Anglican ministers would 
willingly commune with the Greek 
Church, but it repels them, and de- 
clares that sect to be not even a 
church. The three churches named 
cannot, then, be particular churches 
holding from a common centre of 
unity, and Dr. Ewer must take one of 
them as the Catholic Church and 
exclude the other two, or have no 
Catholic Church at all. 

The fact that there are certain 
points, if you will, essential points, 
of agreement between these three 
bodies, does by no means make them 
one body. Agreement is not iden- 
tity. Great Britain and the United 
States speak the same language ; 
adopt the same Common Law, which 
governs their respective courts ; agree 
to a great extent in their usages, 
manners and customs, and civil in- 
stitutions ; and throughout they have 
a far closer resemblance to each 
other than has the Anglican Church 
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to either the Greek Church or the 
Roman Church ; and yet, are they not 
one nation, with one national au- 
thority, and having one and the same 
national life. Eliminate from New 
York and New Jersey the points in 
which they differ, and retain only the 
points in which they agree, and would 
they be one state under one and the 
same state government? Notat all, 
because they are separate organiza- 
tions, and, as states, are each inde- 
pendent of the other. The Eastern 
churches were once in communion 
with Rome under the supremacy of 
the Apostolic See, and then were one 
with the Roman Church ; but having 
separated from that see, they are 
churches in schism indeed, but de 
Sacto independent. There was, down 
to the sixteenth century, a Catholic 
Church in England in communion 
with the Church of Rome or the Apos- 
tolic See ; but the so-called Church of 
England is not its continuation, and, 
in the judgment of both the Roman 
Church and the Greek Church, is 
not a church at all, for it has no 
orders, no priesthood, no sacrifice ; 
its so-called bishops and clergymen 
are only laymen, but for the most 
part educated, refined, and highly re- 
spectable laymen, devoted to the ele- 
gant pursuits of literature and sci- 
ence, the cultivation of private and 
public morals, and the interests and 
well-being of their families. But 
not to insist on this at present, we 
may affirm that, even supposing An- 
glicans have an episcopate, and that 
it resembles the Greek and Roman 
episcopates, it is no more identical 
with them than the government of 
Great Britain is identically that of 
Italy, Prussia, or Austria. These three 
states are all limited monarchies ; 
they also all have parliamentary 
governments, and place the sove- 
reignty in the nation, not in a par- 
ticular family. But they are not one 
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and the same monarchy, nor one and 
the same government, for they are 
politically separate and indepen- 
dent. It will not do to answer this by 
saying that each of these three epis- 
copates hold equally from Jesus 
Christ, and are one in him ; for that 
would either suppose the church to 
be in her unity and catholicity in- 
visible, and without any visible organ 
or manifestation ; or else that Christ 
has three churches, or three bodies, 
which the author can admit no more 
than we, for he professes to hold or 
believe ONE Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Visible Church. 

In the beginning of the extract 
from Dr. Ewer’s fourth discourse, the 
church is declared to be “ an organ- 
ism.” An organism, we need not 
tell a man like him, is a living body, 
not a simple aggregation of parts, or 
an organization which, having no 
life in itself, depends on the me- 
chanical, electric, or chemical ar- 
rangement of its several parts. In 
every living body or organism, there 
is and must be—as the older physiolo- 
gists, and even the most recent and 
eminent, like M. Virchow, of Berlin, 
and M. Claude~ Bernard, of Paris, 
tell us, and by their researches and 
discoveries have proved—an original 
central cell, from which the whole 
organism proceeds, in which its vital 
principle inheres, and which is the 
type, creator, originator, and director 
of all its vital phenomena. The 
whole life, evolution, and course of 
the organism is originated and deter- 
mined by this original central cell— 
this germ, or ovule, without which no 
organic life or living body is possi- 
ble. This primitive cell or germ is 
never spontaneously generated, but 
is always generated by a living or- 
ganism which precedes and deposits 
it, according to the old maxim, omne 
vivum ex ovo.* It is the origin and 


* See a very learned and scientific essay in Le Cor- 
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law of the unity, evolution, or growth 
of the organism, and is the type and 
generator of all the innumerable cells 
which form the whole cellular system 
of the entire organism, whether nor- 
mal or abnormal. 

What we insist on here is that 
there is no organism without this 
original central cell or germ, and 
that this central cell, whence the 
unity of the organism is generated 
by a pre-existing organism, that is, by 
ancestors of the same species, and is 
neither self-generated nor made up 
by any possible mechanical or phy- 
sico-chemical action or combination 
of parts, as Messrs. Virchow and 
Bernard have demonstrated. This 
principle or law of all organic life is 
universal, and applies to the church 
as an organism, notwithstanding her 
supernatural character, as to any of 
the organisms studied and experi- 
mented upon by physiologists in the 
natural order. The Creator does 
not work after one law in the natural 
order, and another and diverse or 
contradictory law in the supernatural 
order ; and herein we discover the rea- 
son of the perfect accord of all the 
Creator’s works, the perfect harmony 
of revelation and real science, and 
the aid revelation gives to science, 
and, in return, the aid that real sci- 
ence gives to the interpretation and 
clearer understanding of revelation. 
God is one, and works always after one 
and the same law in all orders, and is 
never in contradiction with himself. 

The essential error of the non- 
catholic church theory is, that it de- 
nies the central cell or germ whence 
is evolved or produced the whole 
church organism, and assumes that 
the church derives her life from her 


vespondant, for October 25th, 1868, De 2 Idée de Vie 
dans la Physiologie Contemporaine, by Dr.Chauffard, 
known to our readers by a very able essay On the 
Present Disputes of Philosophy, translated and pub- 
lished in this magazine for November last, though 
the types made us call him Dr. Chaufaid instead of 
Dr. Chauffard. 
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members, and that she is constituted 
in her unity and catholicity as a liv- 
ing body by the combination of the 
several parts, or that the central cell 
is created by the organism, not the 
organism by the central or organic 
cell, which is as much as to say, mul- 
tiplicity can exist without unity to 
produce it, or that dead or unliving 
parts can generate life and activity ! 
No one need be surprised that men 
of clear heads and logical minds, try- 
ing to remove, on Protestant princi- 
ples, the discrepancies between sci- 
ence and the Protestant religion, 
should rush into materialism and 
atheism. The principle the Protes- 
tant adopts in his non-catholic 
church theory is precisely the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
proceeds when he ascribes all the 
phenomena of life, or of the living or- 
ganism, to the mechanical, electric, 
and chemical arrangement of mate- 
rial atoms. The same principle ap- 
plied in theology leads inevitably to 
atheism ; for, multiplicity given as 
prior to and independent of unity, no 
argument in favor of the divine exist- 
ence can have any validity, nay, no 
argument to prove that there is a 
God can be conceived. Such is the 
terrible injury the non-catholic or 
Protestant church theory has done 
and is doing to both religion and sci- 
ence. 

Dr. Ewer, no doubt, intends to re- 
ject, and honestly believes that he 
has rejected, this destructive theory, 
which, universally applied, results in 
nihilism ; but we fear that he has not. 
He includes the one catholic church 
in what he calls the three particu- 
lar churches—the Roman, the Greek, 
and the Anglican. Each of these, he 
says, is a catholic church, but no 
one of them is the Catholic Church. 
Whence, then, do they or can they 
derive their character of catholic? 
The Catholic Church, according to 
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him, is an organism. If an organ- 
ism, it must have a central cell, an 
organite, or organic centre, originated 
not by itself, from which all in the or- 
ganism proceeds, or in which, in the 
language of St. Cyprian, all “takes 
its rise,” and therefore on which all 
the parts depend. This central cell, 
which in the church we may call the 
central see or chair, and which the fa- 
thers, whether Greek or Latin, call the 
Chair of Peter, and since it is the ori- 
gin of all the parts, is evidently prior 
to them and independent of them. 
They do not constitute it, but it pro- 
duces, sustains, and governs them. 
On no other conditions is it possible 
to assert or conceive the unity and 
catholicity of the church as an organ- 
ism. Particular churches are Cath- 
olic by holding from and communing 
with this central see or the organic 
centre, not otherwise. 

But Dr. Ewer acknowledges no 
such central cell or central see. His 
organism has no organic centre, and 
consequently is no organism at all, 
but a simple union or confederacy of 
equal and independent sees. Rome, 
Constantinople, or Canterbury is 
no more a central see or organic 
centre of the church than any other 
see or diocese, as Caesarea, Milan, 
Paris, Toledo, Aberdeen, London, 
or Armagh, and to be in the unity of 
the church there is no particular see, 
mother and mistress of all the 
churches, with which it is necessary 
to commune. The several sees 
may agree in their constitution, doc- 
trine, liturgy, and discipline, but they 
are not integrated in any church 
unity or living church organism. 
This is the theory of the schismatic 
Greeks, and of Anglicans and Pro- 
testant Episcopalians, and is simply 
the theory of independency, as much 
so as that of the New England Con- 
gregationalists, -but it admits no 
organic unity. It is also the theory 
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which Dr. Ewer himself appears to 
assert and defend. By what author- 
ity is he able to pronounce any one 
of the three churches named a cath- 
olic church, since no one of them 
holds from a catholic centre, or a 
central unity, for he recognizes no 
such centre or unity? The only uni- 
ty of the church he can admit is that 
formed by the combination of the 
several parts, a unity formed from 
multiplicity. He holds that we need 
a great catholic reformation, a com- 
bination of the Roman, the Greek, 
and the Anglican churches, which 
shall “ evolve unity from multiplexi- 
ty.” Here, it seems to us, is an un- 
mistakable recognition, as the basis 
of his catholicity, of the non-catho- 
lic church theory, and a virtual de- 
nial of the unity and catholicity of 
the church; for from multiplicity can 
be evolved only totality, which, so 
far from being unity, excludes it al- 
together. 

Recognizing no central see, centre 


and source of the unity and catholi- 
city of the church, how can Dr. Ewer 
determine what churches are in 
schism or what are in union, what are 


catholic and what are not? What 
criterion of unity and catholicity has 
he or can he have? He says the Ro- 
man, the Greek, and the Anglican are 
catholic, and he confines the Catho- 
lic Church to them. But how can he 
call them catholic, since they have 
no common organic centre, and have 
no intercommunion? We can find in 
his discourses no answer to this ques- 
tion but the fact that they have cer- 
tain things incommon. Why confine 
the Catholic Church, then, to these 
three alone? Whyexclude Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and the 
Swiss, the Dutch, and the German Re- 
formed communions? All these have 
something in common with the Ro- 
man, Greek, and Anglican commu- 
nions, and even profess with them to 
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believe the Apostles’ and Nicene 
creeds. The Methodists have bish- 
ops, priests or elders, and deacons, 
as the Anglicans, and adopt the same 
articles of faith. The churches named 
have presbyters, and so have Presby- 
terians, the continental Reformed, 
and the Lutheran churches ; some of 
the Lutheran churches even have 
bishops. There is something in com- 
mon between these and the churches 
the author claims to be catholic. 
Why, then, does he exclude them from 
the list of communions of which the 
Catholic Church is composed? Or 
why, indeed, exclude any one who pro- 
fesses to hold the Christian church 
and the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds? 
And why not reject as non-catholic 
everything which all these do not 
agree in holding? Does he not say 
that catholic means all, not a part, 
and why exclude from the a// any who 
acknowledge Christ as their Lord and 
Master, and profess to be members of 
his church? The author has no crite- 
rion in the case but his own private 
judgment, prejudice, or caprice. He 
has no other rule, having rejected the 
apostolic or central see, for inter- 
preting the guod semper, quod ubique, 
et ab omnibus creditur of St. Vincent 
of Lerins. The a// with us means all 
those, and those only, who are, and 
always have been, in communion with 
the central or Apostolic See, and obe- 
dient to its supreme authority ; but 
Dr. Ewer, who admits no such see, 
has, and can have, no authority for 
not including in the a//, the omnibus, 
all who profess to follow Christ or to 
hold and practise the Christian reli- 
gion. His catholicity is, then, the 
creature of his own private judgment, 
prejudice, or caprice ; and his catholic 
church is founded on himself, and is 
his own arbitrary construction or 
creation. This is not the rejection 
of Protestantism, but is rather Protes- 
tantism gone to seed. 
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Throughout the whole of Dr. Ewer’s 
reasoning, except where he is simply 
following Catholics in pronouncing 
and proving Protestantism a blunder 
and a failure, and answerable for the 
rationalism and unbelief in revealed 
religion now so prevalent among sci- 
entific, intelligent, clear-headed, and 
honest-minded men, there is the im- 
plied assumption that catholicity pre- 
cedes the church, and that we are to 
determine not what is catholic by the 
church, but the Catholic Church by 
what we have, without her, deter- 
mined to be catholic. This is not a 
Catholic but a Protestant method. 
We must first find the One Catholic 
Apostolic Church, and from her learn 
what is catholic, and who are catho- 
lics and who are not. This is the 
only scientific rule, if we acknowledge 
a Catholic Church at all. 

If the Roman, Greek, and Angli- 
can churches are no one of them the 
Catholic Church, they can be catho- 
lic, that is, be in the catholic organ- 


ism, only by communing with the 
organic centre from which the life, ac- 
tivity, and authority of the organism 
proceeds, in which is the source and 
centre of the unity and catholicity 


of the church. But all particular 
churches in communion with the or- 
ganic centre, and obtaining their life 
from it, exist 7” solido, and commune 
with one another. The three church- 
es named do not commune with one 
another ; they are, as we have seen, 
three distinct, separate, and indepen- 
dent bodies, and foreigners to one 
another. Then only one of them, if 
any one of them, can be a catholic 
church. The other two must be ex- 
cluded as non-catholic. What the 
author has to determine first of all, 
since he restricts the Catholic Church 
to the three, is, in which of these 
three is the original, organic, or cen- 
tral cell, or central see, whence all 
the others proceed, or from which 
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they take their rise. But instead of 
doing this, he denies that any one of 
the three is the Catholic Church, and 
contends that it is all three in what 
they hold in common or agree in 
maintaining. The meaning of this is, 
that no one of them contains the or- 
ganic cell, that there is no central 
organic see, as we hold the See of 
Peter to be, and therefore no church 
organism one and catholic. But this 
is to deny the Catholic Church, not 
to assert it. In attempting to include 
in the One Catholic Apostolic Church 
non-catholic and foreign elements, 
Dr. Ewer, therefore, manifestly loses 
the Catholic Church itself. 

Dr. Ewer, notwithstanding his vi- 
gorous onslaught upon Protestantism, 
remains still under the influence of 
his Protestant training, and has not 
as yet attained to any real conception 
either of unity or of catholicity. 
Unity is indivisible ; catholicity is il- 
limitable, or all that is contained in 
the unity ; and both are independent 
of space and time. The unity of the 
church is her original and central or- 
ganic principle, or principle of life ; 
the catholicity of the church is inse- 
parable from her unity, and consists 
in the completeness of this organic 
principle, and in its being always and 
everywhere the complete and only 
principle of church life. The unity 
of the faith is in the fact that it, like 
the church, has its central principle 
out of which all in it grows or germi- 
nates, and on which all in it depends ; 
the catholicity of the faith is in the 
fact that this faith is complete, the 
whole faith, and is always and every- 
where believed and taught by the One 
Catholic Church, is always and every- 
where one and the same faith, always 
and everywhere the truth of God. 
The catholicity of the church de- 
pends in no sense on diffusion in 
space or the number of her members. 
The church is catholic, not because 
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she is universally diffused in space, 
but because she is the one only 
church, and includes in her organism 
all that is essential to the church as 
the church, or the mystic body of 
Christ, to the entire church life for 
-all men and for all times. Catholic 
means a//, rather than universal, or 
universal only because it means all ; 
and hence the church was as truly 
catholic on the day of Pentecost as 
she is now, or would be were all na- 
tions and all men included in her 
communion, as the human race, in 
the order of generation, was as com- 
plete and entire when there was no 
individual but Adam, as it will be 
when the last child is born. Time 
has no effect on either the unity or 
catholicity of the church ; for she is 
always living in her unity and catho- 
licity, an ever-present church, in her- 
self the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. She is in time and 


space, but not of them, nor, in her 
internal organism, affected by the ac- 


cidents of either. The primitive 
church, the medieval church, and 
the church of to-day are identically 
the same, and the distinctions these 
terms imply are distinctions only in 
things externally related to her, not 
in herself. Such must be the church 
if one and catholic, holy and apos- 
tolic. 

The central life of the church, the 
source of all the vitality, force, and 
authority of the organism, of which— 
to use the figure we have already so 
many times used—the central cell is 
the organ, and which gives it all its 
generative force and governing pow- 
er, is Jesus Christ himself, who is the 
Jorma of the church, as the soul is 
the forma of the body, or its organic 
principle ; for the church is the Jody 
of Christ, and is nothing without him, 
and if separated from him would in- 
stantly die, as does the body when 
separated from the soul. But we are 
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treating of the church, in which the 
unity of Christ is made manifest in 
her visible unity, and therefore of 
the visible, not of the invisible 
church. That the invisible unity 
might be manifested, St. Cyprian 
argues, in his De Unitate Ecclesia, 
Christ established a central chair, 
the Chair of Peter, whence all might 
be seen to take its rise from one. 
This chair, the visible centre of uni- 
ty, is to the church organism, as we 
have seen, what the central or organ- 
ic cell is to every organism or living 
body in the natural order ; but Jesus 
Christ, whom it manifests or repre- 
sents in the visible order, is the liv- 
ing force and generative power of 
the central chair, as the soul is of the 
organic cell of the human organism. 
So much we must affirm of the Chris- 
tian church, if we call it, as Dr. 
Ewer does, “an organism.” 

This organic central cell generates 
or produces not many organisms, but 
one only. So the Chair of Peter, the 
central cell of the church organism, 
can generate only one organism. 
Christ has one body and no more. 
That only can be the Catholic Church 
in which is, as its centre, the Chair 
of Peter, or, as we have before said, 
the organic central see, which may 
justly be called the Holy See, the 
Apostolic See, “ the mother and mis- 
tress of all the churches,” as in the 
living body the original central organ- 
ic cell is the mother and mistress of 
all the secondary or inferior cells 
generated in the evolution of the or- 
ganism. Here, again, theology and 
physiology coincide in principle. 

We may now ask, Does the Greek 
schismatic church, as we call it, con- 
tain this central organic see? Cer- 
tainly not; for she admits no such 
see, or, if she does, she confesses that 
she contains it not, and the Roman 
Church does. The Greek schismatic, 
as we Call him, recognizes no church 
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unity in the sense we have explained. 
He recognizes only diocesan, metro- 
politan, or patriarchal unity. Does 
the Greek Church, then, commune 
with this central see? No. For it 
communes with no see or church 
outside of itself. How is it with the 
Anglican Church? It does not any 
more than the Greek Church claim 
to possess it. It does not pretend 
to find it in the see of Canterbury, 
York, Dublin, or Armagh, and in- 
deed denies both the necessity and 
existence of such see. She denoun- 
ces the Roman see because she 
claims to be it; and Dr. Ewer tells 
us, in his reply to Mr. Adams, that 
the Protestant Reformation rendered 
noble service to the Anglican Church 
by delivering it from papal tyranny 
and oppression. Well, then, does 
the Anglican Church commune with 
the central or organic see, or Chair 
of Peter? No. For she communes 
with no see beyond herself. Then 
she is not the, or even a, catholic 
church. There remains, then, only 
the Roman Church, which is and 
must be the One Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, if such church there is ; 
for it can be no other. The reve- 
rend doctor’s attempt, then, to find a 
catholic church which is not the 
Roman Church, or a catholicity 
which is “ broader and deeper” than 
what he, as well as other Protestants, 
calls ‘‘ Romanism,” seems, like Pro- 
testantism itself, to have failed. 

Dr. Ewer would evade the force of 
this conclusion, which the common 
sense of mankind unhesitatingly ac- 
cepts, by resorting to what is known 
as “the branch theory.” The Ro- 
man, the Greek, and the Anglican 
churches are not one or another of 
them exclusively the Catholic Church, 
but they are catholic churches, be- 
cause branches of the One Catholic 
Church. But branches suppose a 
trunk. Where there is no trunk 
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there are and can be no branches ; 
for the trunk produces the branches, 
not the branches the trunk. Where, 
then, is the trunk of which the three 
churches named are branches, espe- 
cially since the author says we are 
not to look beyond them for the 
Catholic Church? We let him an- 
swer in his own words: 


“Permit me to close this part of my dis- 
course by an illustration of the Catholic 
Church. We will take, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, a tree. For eight feet above the soil 
its trunk stands one and entire. Somewhere 
along the ninth foot the trunk branches into 
two main limbs. We will call the eastern 
the Greek limb, and the western we will 
call the Latin. Six feet further out on the 
Latin limb, that is to say, fifteen feet from 
the ground, that western limb subdivides 
into two vast branches. The outmost of the 
two we will call the Anglican branch, the: 
other we will call the Roman. These two 
branches and the Greek limb run up to a 
height of nineteen and a half feet from the 
ground. There they are, the three great 
boughs, each with its foliage, Anglican at 
the west, Roman in the centre, Greek at 
the east. If now you shield your vision 
from all but the top of the tree, there will 
appear to you to be three disconnected tufts 
of vegetation ; but lo! the foliage and the 
flowers are the same. But remove now the 
shield from before your eyes, and behold in 
the whole tree a symbol of the C atholic 
Chureh—one organism from root to sum- 
mit,” 


This assumes that the trunk is 
the primitive undivided church, or 
the church prior to the separation 
of the Eastern churches from the 


jurisdiction of the Roman see. But 
does that undivided church, the 
trunk church, still exist in its integ- 
rity? No. For if it did, there would be 
no difficulty. It ceased to exist in the 
ninth century, and now there is no un- 
divided church. Then that has fallen 
into the past. Then there is no pre- 
sent living trunk, but branches only.’ 
Branches of a trunk that has ceased 
to live can be only dead branches. 
The alleged branches communicate 
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with no living root, and have no in- 
tercommunion ; they therefore are not 
and cannot be one living organism. 
The author himself half concedes it, 
for he continues : 


“ A church that is one like the trunk of 
that tree for the first nine centuries—that 
branches then into Eastern and Western ; 
the Western subdividing at the fifteenth 
century into Anglican and Roman. As a 
fact, the unity of the organism is not broken ; 
intercommunion between its three parts is 
simply suspended for a time—suspended un- 
til that differentiation shall take place in 
God’s one church which, as Herbert Spen- 
cer so admirably shows, is the law of all 
growth ; a differentiation which means, in 
its last issue, not a complete sundering, but 
the eventual unity of multiplexity, the har- 
mony of co-ordinate parts. Did it not mix 
the metaphor somewhat, I would go on and 
complete the illustration by supposing sun- 
dry branches of this tree to be cut off from 
time to time and inserted into vases of wa- 
ter standing round about the great tree. Be- 
ing without root, those cut longest ago are 
all dead; while only the most recently cut 
are green with a deceptive life, themselves 
soon to wither and die. These cut branch- 


es, standing trunkless and rootless about the 
living tree, would be apt symbols of the 


Protestant sects. 

“We have found, then, what the Catholic 
Church is.” 

There can be no suspension of 
intercommunion of the branches so 
long as their communion with the 
root, or organic cell, through the 
trunk, is not suspended ; for through 
communion with that they intercom- 
mune. But any interruption of that 
communion is not only the suspen- 
sion, but the extinction of intercom- 
munion. ‘The restoration of inter- 
communion once extinct cannot be 
affected except by a living reunion 
of each with the root or organic cell 
of the organism. Probably, then, the 
author has been too hasty in ex- 
claiming, “ We have found what the 
Catholic Church is.” He seems to 

“us to have found neither unity nor 
catholicity. ; 

Dr. Ewer seems to forget that the 
church never has been and never 
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can be divided. Has not he himself 
said that she is one, and does he 
need to be told that one is indivisi- 
ble, or that its division would be its 
death? The tree with successive 
branches which he adduces in illus- 
tration is, no doubt, aliving organism ; 
but it can illustrate only the unity 
and catholicity of the central and 
ruling see, and the particular 
churches holding from it. Branch 
churches are admissible only as par- 
ticular churches produced by and de- 
pendent on the organic centre, or 
apostolic see, mother and mistress 
of all the churches of the organism. 
But we have already shown that the 
Roman, the Greek,-and the Anglican 
churches are not particular churches, 
for they are independent bodies, sub- 
ordinate to or dependenton no organic 
centre which each has not in itself. 
As the Catholic Church is one, not 
three, and as we have shown that it 
is neither the separated Greek 
Church nor the Anglican, it must 
be the Roman See and its depend 
ent churches, in which is the primi- 
tive, original, productive, and crea- 
tive life of the church, since, as we 
have seen, it can be no other. We 
have refuted the “ branch theory” in 
refuting the author’s assumption that 
the Roman, the Greek, and the Angli- 
can churches hold from and are sub- 
ordinate to the one universal church, 
which, as independent of them, has 
no existence. 

The failure of the author to find 
the Catholic Church is due to the 
fact that, from first to last, though he 
calls the church one, he really recog- 
nizes no church unity, since he re- 
cognizes no visible centre of unity 
whence emanates alli her life, activity, 
and authority. Till the ninth century 
the East and West were united, and 
the church was one ; but it had no cen- 
tre of unity at Rome any more than 
at Antioch, at Alexandria, or Con- 
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stantinople, in the successor of St. 
Peter in the See of Rome any more 
than in any other patriarch or bishop. 
Hence no church could be convicted 
of schism, unless its bishop refused 
to commune with another, or another 
refused to commune with him; but 
which was the schismatic was inde- 
terminable, unless the whole church 
should come together in General 
Council and settle the question by 
vote. This is the author’s theory of 
unity, a unity which has no visible 
centre. It is the common Anglican 
theory, and appears to some extent 
to be that of the schismatical Greeks. 
But this theory makes the unity of 
the church a mere collective fede- 
rative unity, or an aggregation of 
parts, which is simply no unity at all, 
and at best onlyaunion. The unity 
of the church implies that all in the 
church proceeds from unity, and is 
generated, upheld, and controlled by 
it. The unity is the origin of the 


whole organism, and what does not 
proceed from it or grow out of it is 
abnormal—a tumor,or an excrescence 


to be exscinded. Hence the impos- 
sibility of arriving at the unity of 
the church by aggregating the parts 
which have lost it or have it not. It 
is impossible to assert the unity of the 
church without asserting a central 
see, and its bishop as its visible ma- 
nifestation. There is, we repeat, no 
organism without the central cell, 
and no visible organism without a vi- 
sible centre of unity. The author 
would do well to study anew the 
treatise De Unitate Ecclesiae of St. 
Cyprian, to which we have already 
referred. 

There is and can be no visible uni- 
ty of the church without a central see, 
the centre and origin of unity, life, 
and authority ; and when you have 
found that see, you have found the 
Catholic Church, but not till ten. 
Every see, or particular or locai 
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church in communion with that see ; 
and dependent on it, is in the unity 
of the church and catholic; and 
every one not in communion with it 
is out of unity and not catholic, nor 
any part of the Catholic body. Ad- 
mitting that there is the Catholic 
Church, the only question to be set- 
tled is, Which is that See? Reduced 
to this point, the controversy is vir- 
tually ended. There is and never 
has been but one claimant. Rome 
has always claimed it, and nobody in 
the world has ever pretended or pre- 
tends that itis any other. Constantino- 
ple and Canterbury have disputed the 
supremacy over the whole church of 
its pontiff ; but neither claims nor ever 
has claimed to be itself the central 
organic see, the visible centre of the 
church organism, and organ of its 
life and authority. 

With no recognized central and 
ruling see with which all, in order to 
be in unity, must commune, and with 
only particular, or rather independent 
and isolated, churches in existence, 
without any intercommunion one 
with another, and all of which, 
as separate and independent church- 
es, have failed, how can those sev- 
eral branches, which are only trunk- 
less, be restored, “unity evolved 
from multiplexity,” and intercommu- 
nion re-established? If there is an 
organic see, the centre of unity, mo- 
ther and mistress of all the churches, 
particular churches that have failed 
can easily be restored if they wish. 
They have only to abjure their schism 
or heresy, be reconciled with that see, 
submit to its authority, and receive 
its teaching. They are thus reincor- 
porated by the mercy of God into 
the church organism, and participate 
in its unity and the life that flows 
from it. But on the author’s church 
theory, we can see no possible way 
in which the separate bodies can 
be restored to the unity of the 
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church. Unity cannot be constructed 
orreconstructed from multiplicity ; for 
there can be no multiplicity where 
there is no unity. Multiplicity de- 
pends on unity, which creates or gen- 
erates and sustains it. Suppose we 
grant for the moment the Catholic 
Church is no one of the three church- 
es, yet is not separable from or in- 
dependent of them, and, in fact, un- 
derlies them, but inorganic, or hav- 
ing only these for its organs. How 
shall they be brought into organic 
unity ? By a General Council? Where 
is the authority to convoke it, to de- 
termine who may or who may not sit 
in it, and toconfirm its acts? You say, 
Summonall the bishops of the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Anglican bodies. 
But who has authority tosummon them, 
and whysummon these and no others ? 
Who shall say? It is the same question 
we have had up before. Why extend 
or why confine the Catholic Church 
to the three churches named? Where 
there is no recognized centre of au- 
thority, that is to say, no recognized 
authority, there is authority to ad- 
mit or to exclude. It is necessary 
that authority define which is the 
Catholic Church, before you can say 
what organizations it includes or ex- 
cludes, or what prelates or ministers 
have the right to be summoned as 
Catholic prelates or ministers, and 
what not. 

A nation disorganized, as the au- 
thor assumes the church now is, 
though he trusts only temporarily, 
can reorganize itself ; for the political 
sovereignty resides always in the na- 
tion, or, as we say, in modern times, 
in the people. The people, as the na- 
tion, possess, under God, or rather 
from him, the sovereign power to go- 
vern themselves, which they can nei- 
ther alienate nor be deprived of so long 
as theyexist as an independent nation 
or sovereign political community. 
When the old government which, as 


legal, held from them, is broken up 
or dissolved, they have the inherent 
right to come together in such way 
as they choose or can, and reconsti- 
tute government or power in such 
manner and vest it in such hands as 
they judge best. But the church dis- 
organized cannot reorganize itself; 
for the organic power does not vest in 
the church as the faithful or the Chris- 
tian people. Authority in the church 
is not created, constituted, or delega- 
ted by the Christian people, nor does 
it in any sense hold from them. 
Church power or authority comes im- 
mediately from God to the central 
see, and from that see radiates 
through the whole body ; for the au- 
thor agrees with us that the church 
is an organism. Hence we recognize 
the Council of Constance as a General 
Council only after it was convoked 
by Gregory XII., who was, in our 
judgment, the true Bishop of the Apos- 
tolic See, and hold legal only the acts 
confirmed by Martin V. The disor- 
ganization of the church is, then, its 
dissolution or death. It has no power 
to raise itself from the dead. If 
the central see could really fail, the 
whole organism would fail. The 
church is indefectible through the in- 
defectibility of the Holy See, and that 
is indefectible because it is Peter’s 
See, and our Lord promised Peterthat, 
however Satan might try him, his 
faith should not fail: “ Satan has de- 
sired to sift thee as wheat ; but I have 
prayed the Father that thy faith fail 
not.” The prayer of Christ cannot 
be unanswered, and is a promise. The 
attacks on the Holy See have been 
violent and continual, but they have 
never been successful. Our Lord’s 
prayer has been effective, and Peter’s 
faith has never failed. No doubt 
there is the full authority to teach and 
to govern in the church ; but this au- 
thority is not derived from the faith- 
ful nor distributed equally among 
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them, but resides primarily and in its 
plenitude in the Holy See, and there- 
fore in the bishop of that see, or the 
pope, Peter’s successor, in whom Pe- 
ter lives and continues to teach and 
govern the whole church. All Ca- 
tholic bishops depend on him, and 
receive from him their jurisdic- 
tion, and by authority from God 
through him govern their respective 
dioceses. The church is papal in its 
essential constitution, not simply epis- 
copal ; for we have seen that it is an 
organism, and can be an organism 
only as proceeding from an organic 
centre, or central see, on which its 
unity and catholicity depend. The 
Apostolic See cannot be separated 
from the Sedens; for without him 
it is empty, incapable of thinking, 
speaking, or acting. It is, then, it 
seems to us, as utterly impossible to 
assert the church as really one and 
catholic, without asserting the pope, 
or supreme pastor, as it would be to 
assert an organism without asserting 
acentral organic cell. The failure 
of the pope would be the failure of 
the whole church organism, with no 
power of reorganization or recon- 
struction left—an important point in 
which the church and the nation dif- 
fer. The overlooking of this point of 
difference is the reason why our Ca- 
tholicizing Anglicans suppose that the 
church, though disorganized, is able 
to reorganize herself. The reorgan- 
ized church, if effected, would be a hu- 
man organization, not a divine organ- 
ism as created by our Lord himself. 

But the church, as we have seen, 
has never been disorganized, and 
could not be without ceasing to exist, 
and cease to exist it cannot, if cath- 
olic. The organic centre from which 
the whole organism is evolved and 
directed has remained at Rome ever 
since Peter transferred thither his 
chair from Antioch, and the particu- 
lar churches holding from it and con- 
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tinuing subject to it are integral ele- 
ments of the catholic organism, 
which is as perfect, as complete, and 
as entire as it was when the Oriental 
churches acknowledged and submit- 
ted to the supremacy of the successor 
of Peter, or when the church in Eng- 
land was in full communion with the 
Apostolic See of Rome. The sep- 
aration of these from the Roman 
communion, though it destroyed their 
unity and catholicity, did not break 
the unity and catholicity of the or- 
ganism ; it only placed them outside 
of that organism, and cut them off 
from the central see, the source of 
all organic church life. The revolt 
of the Anglo-American Colonies from 
Great Britain, in 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of their Independence of the 
mother-country, did not break her 
unity or authority as a nation, and 
indeed did not even deprive her of 
any of her rights over them, though 
it enfeebled her power to govern 
them, till she herself acknowledged 
them to be independent states. 

The author seems to suppose that 
the Greeks and Anglicans, in separa- 
ting from Rome, broke the unity of 
the church, and carried away with 
them each a portion of her catholici- 
ty, so that theren ow can be no One 
Catholic Church existing in organic 
unity and catholicity, save in remi- 
niscence and 7 fotentia, unless these 
two bodies are reunited with Rome 
in one and the same communion. 

3ut the Greeks and Anglicans had 
both for centuries recognized the au- 
thority of the Apostolic See, as the 
centre of unity and source of juris- 
diction. When the Greeks separa- 
ted from that see and refused to obey 
it, they took from it neither its or 
ganic unity nor its catholicity ; they 
only cut themselves off and deprived 
themselves of both. The same may 
be said of Anglicans in separating 
from Rome and declaring themselves 
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independent. They deprived them- 
selves of unity and catholicity, but 
left the original church organism in 
all its integrity, and only placed 
themselves outside of it. The sepa- 
ration in both cases deprived the 
church of a portion of her population, 
and diminished her external power 
and grandeur, but took away none of 
her rights and prerogatives, and in 
no respect impaired, as we have al- 
ready said, the unity or catholicity 
of her internal organism. All that 
can be said is that the separated 
Oriental churches and Anglicans, 
not the church, have lost unity and 
catholicity, and have ceased to be 
Catholics, even when agreeing with 
the church in her dogmas and her 
external rites and ceremonies. 

There is, then, on the side of the 
church, no broken unity to be healed, 
or lost catholicity to be restored. 
If the Oriental churches wish to re- 
gain unity and catholicity, all they 
have to do is to submit to the juris- 
diction of the Apostolic See, and re- 
new their communion with the moth- 
er and mistress of all the churches. 
Not having lost their church organi- 
zation, and having retained valid or- 
ders or the priesthood and the au- 
gust sacrifice, they can return in their 
corporate capacity. There is in their 
case only a schism to be healed. The 
Anglicans and Episcopalians stand on 
a different footing ; for they have not 
even so much asa schismatic church, 
since the Episcopalians hold from the 
Anglicans, and the Anglicans from 
the state. They have no orders, no 
priesthood, no sacrifice, no sacra- 
ments—except baptism, and even 
pagans can administer that—no 
church character at all, if we look at 
the facts in the case, and therefore, like 
all Protestants, can be admitted to 
the unity of the church only on indi- 
vidual profession and submission. 
There is much for those out of unity 


to do to recover it and to effect the 
union in the Catholic communion of 
all who profess to be Christians, but 
nothing to render the church herself 
one and catholic. Her unity and 
catholicity are already established 
and unalterable, and so are the terms 
of communion and the conditions of 
church life. No grand combination, 
then, is needed to restore a divided 
and disorganized church. 

But if the church were disorgan- 
ized and a restoration needed, no 
possible combination of the several 
disorganized parts would or could 
effect it. The disorganization could 
not take place without the loss by 
the whole organism of the organic 
centre, and that, once lost, can be re- 
covered only by an original creation, 
by our Lord, of a new church organ- 
ism, which, even if it were done, 
would not restore us the Catholic 
Church ; for it would not be a church 
existing uninterruptedly from the be- 
ginning, and there would be a time 
since the Incarnation when it did 
not subsist, and when there was no 
church. The author assumes that 
unity may be evolved from “ multi- 
plexity,” which is Protestant, not 
Catholic philosophy ; without unity 
there can be, as we have said, no 
multiplicity, as without the universal 
there can be no particulars. The 
universal precedes the particulars 
and generates them, and when it goes 
they go with it. Unity precedes 
multiplicity, and produces, — sus- 
tains, and directs it. This is implied 
in every argument used, or that can 
be used, by philosophers and theo- 
logians, to prove the existence of God 
and his providence. Atheism re- 
sults from the assumption that mul- 
tiplicity may exist by itself, independ- 
ently of unity; pantheism, from the 
assumption that unity is a dead, ab- 
stract unity, like that of the old Eleat- 
ics, not a concrete, living, and effec- 
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tive unity, and the denial that unity 
creates multiplicity. Physiologyis re- 
futing both by its discoveries, con- 
firming what has always been affirm- 
ed in principle by traditional sci- 
ence, the fact that there is no organ- 
ism or living body, in either the ani- 
mal or vegetable world, without the 
original central cell, born of ances- 
tors, which creates or generates and 
directs all the vital phenomena, nor- 
mal or abnormal, of the organism, 
as has already been stated, thus plac- 
ing science and the teaching of the 
church in harmony. 

Dr. Ewer probably does not in 
his own mind absolutely deny the 
present unity on which depends the 
catholicity of the church ; but he sup- 
poses it is in some way involved in 
multiplicity, so that it needs not to 
be created, but to be evoked from the 
existing “multiplexity” which now ob- 
scures it and prevents its effective- 
ness. But this we have shown is not 
and cannot be the case, because the 
unity not only produces, but directs 
or governs the manifold phenomena 
of the church, and must therefore be 
always distinct from and independ- 
ent of them. Also, because so long 
as unity and catholicity remain, no 
disorganization or confusion requir- 
ing their evolution can take place, 
except in the parts exuded or thrown 
off by the organism, severed or ex- 
scinded from it, that is, only in what 
is outside of the One Catholic Church, 
and forming no part of the catholic 
body. That schismatics and here- 
tics lack unity and catholicity, is, of 
course, true ; but they cannot obtain 
either by an evolution from such 
organization as they may have 
retained when the separation took 
place, or may have subsequently 
formed for themselves, but must do 
it, if at all, by a return to the organic 
centre, where both are and have 
never ceased to be, on the terms 
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and conditions the Holy See pre- 
scribes. 

Dr. Ewer maintains that the Cath- 
olic Church is restricted to the Ro- 
man, Greek, and Anglican Churches, 
and consists in what these have in 
common or agree in holding. These, 
he maintains, have all failed, have 
taught and still teach grievous errors, 
set up false claims, and one or more 
of them at least have fallen into su- 
perstitious practices ; yet he contends 
that the universal church has not 
failed. But as the universal church 
has no organic existence indepen- 
dent of these, has no organs of 
speech or action, no personality but in 
them, how, if he is right in his theory, 
can he maintain that the whole 
church has not failed? If he held 
that the unity and catholicity of the 
church were in the central or organ- 
ic see, he might hold that particular 
churches have failed, and that the 
One Catholic Church has not failed. 
Then he could assert, as we do, 
that the organism remains, acts, 
teaches, and governs through its 
own infallible organs, in its own in- 
dividuality, or* the supreme pontiff 
who is its personality or person. 
But on his theory, the failure of each 
of the three parts which comprise the 
whole church, it seems to us, must 
carry with it the failure of the whole. 

Dr. Ewer’s difficulty would seem 
to grow out of his wish to be a Catho- 
lic and remain in the Anglican or 
Episcopalian communion in which 
he is a minister, or to return from: 
Protestantism to Catholicity without 
any change of position. This would 
be possible, if holding, on private 
judgment, Catholic dogmas, and 
observing, on no authority, Catho- 
lic forms of worship, constituted one 
a member of the Catholic Church. 
But he should understand that what 
he wishes is impracticable, and that 
all his efforts are labor lost. So 
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long as a man is in a communion 
separated from the present actual 
living unity of the church, he can be- 
come a Catholic only by leaving it, 
or by its corporate return to the 
Holy See and submission to the su- 
preme pontiff. 

A corporate return is practicable 
in the case of the Eastern churches ; 
but even in them the individual who 
is personally aware of the schismatic 
character of his church should aban- 
don it for unity at once without wait- 
ing for its corporate return ; but in the 
case of Anglicans and Episcopa- 
lians, as in the case of all Protestant 
communions, the return must be in- 
dividual and personal. 

We are surprised at Dr. Ewer’s 
statement that the Greek Church 
has no cultus of St. Mary ever-Vir- 
gin, as we are that many Anglicans, 
like Dr. Pusey, who object to the 
Roman Church on account of that 
cultus, should seek communion with 
the schismatic Greeks, with whom 
that cultus is pushed to an ex- 
treme far beyond anything in the 
Latin Church. The truth is, that 
all that offends Protestants in the 
Church of Rome, except the pa- 
pacy, exists in even a more offen- 
sive form in the Greek schismatic 
Church. The schismatic Greek 
bishops exercise over their flocks a 
tyranny which is impracticable in the 
Roman Church, where the papal au- 
thority restricts that of bishops and 
tempers their administration of their 
dioceses. 

But it is time to bring our remarks 
to aclose. We are unable to recog- 
nize the Catholicity we profess in 
that proposed by Dr. Ewer. The 
one holy catholic apostolic church 
he sets forth does not appear to us 
to be the church of the fathers, nor 
the one of which we are an affection- 
ate if an unworthy son. In our 
judgment, Dr. Ewer is still in the 


Protestant family, and following pri- 
vate judgment as his rule, though 
denouncing it. He has not grasped 
the central, or, as Dr. Channing 
would say, the “seminal” principle 
of the Catholic Church. Yet he 
seems to be well disposed, and to be 
seeking it, and has made large strides 
toward it. We think his discourses 
are not, only brilliant, bold, and 
energetic, but fitted to have great in- 
fluence in turning the public mind 
toward the Catholic Church. We 
have given our reasons why we do 
not admit that he has as yet found 
that church ; but still we think his 
discourses will help many to find it, 
though he himself may not find it. 
He has, as yet, strong prejudices 
against the Church of Rome, and is 
undeniably anti-papal. But still there 
can be no doubt that he would like 
to feel himself a Catholic, and have 
done once for all with Protestantism. 

Dr. Ewer stands not alone. There 
are large numbers in his communion, 
and other Protestant communions, 
who think and feel as he does, who, 
from the top of Mount Pisgah, have ob- 
tained—if not the clear vision Moses 
had—at least some glimpses, more or 
less confused, of the promised land, 
and are attracted and charmed by what 
they see of it. We havea feeling of 
respectful tenderness toward these 
men, and of great sympathy with 
their trials and struggles. While we 
must tell them the truth in firm and 
manly tones, treat them as men, not 
as children, we would, on no account, 
say or do anything to wound their 
susceptibilities, or to create an im- 
pression that we do not take a deep 
and lively interest in their efforts to 
arrive at Catholicity. The spirit is 
working in them to bring them to 
light and life. They are not against 
us, and to some extent are with us. 
We would, for their sakes, they were 
wholly with us, and we never cease 
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to pray God that they may find the 
haven of security and rest it has 
pleased him that we should find for 
ourselves. We once were one of 
their number, thought and felt with 
them, struggled with them, and we 
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can have for them only words of en- 
couragement and hope. In what we 
have said we have had only the de- 
sire to assist them to find and un- 
derstand the One Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church. 





THE 


EVENING 


PRIMROSE. 


Or twilight and fresh dews, 
Most odorous flower, thou art the child ; 
Adorning evening’s pensive hues 

With splendors mild. 


A vesper acolyte, 
Born, but for this one night, 
To swing thy golden censer of perfume, 
While stars the tranquil firmament illume, 
For heaven’s delight. 


Thy term of service, fleet, 
Creative wish doth meet ; 
A swift existence ; but which this rare grace 
Of ceaseless worship, filling life’s brief space, 
Crowns as complete. 


Thy blissful vigil keep, 
Rapt flower, while others sleep : 
Adoring angels claim thee from above 
A dear companion in their task of love ; 
And I would fain present, 
With worshipful intent, 
Thy dewy blossoms on my evening shrine ; 


A contrite homage ; 


sighing to repair, 


With the accepted incense of thy prayer, 
For sloth like mine. 
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HEREMORE-BRANDON ; OR, THE FORTUNES OF A 
NEWSBOY. 


“ Howe’sr it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Four little boys: two of them had 
soft fair hair, and were dressed in the 
finest cloth ; the other two had very 
bushy heads, and were dressed in 
whatever they could get. It was 
early Christmas morning, and the 
two rich boys were sitting by the 
window of a handsome brown-stone 
house, and they had each a stocking 
plump full of dainties; the two 
poor boys were calling the morning 
papers on the stone-cold sidewalk, 
and if they had any stockings at all, 
you may be very sure they were 
plump full of holes. 

“An’t he funny,” remarked the 
smaller of the two in the house, 
looking at the larger of the two in 
the street; “an’t he foo funny!” 
And between laughing and eating, 
little Fred came near choking him- 
self. “See his old coat, Josie, it 
trails like Aunt Ellie’s blue dress ! 
And such a queer old hat ; don’t it 
make you laugh, Josie ?” 

“T have seen so many of ’em,” ex- 
plained Josie. 

“What are you laughing at, Fred,” 
asked their sister Mary, coming up 
to them. 

“Those newsboys,” he answered, 
and imitated their “Times, ’Erald, 
Tribune! Here’s the ’Erald, Times, 
Tribune!” so perfectly that their 
father thought it was a real news- 
boy calling, and cried out to them 
from another room to “ hurry up and 
bring a Herald,” at which command 
the children rushed eagerly into the 


hall, and tugged with their united 
strength to open the doors, each 
anxious to be the first to speak to 
the odd-looking newsboys, and also 
to be the fortunate one to take the 
paper to their father. In the mean 
time, the two newsboys had not been 
unmindful of the faces behind the 
plated window. 

“TI say, Jim,” said the big boy, who 
was about twelve or thirteen years 
old, “did you ever see the beat of 
that young ’un there? Don’t you 
choke yerself, youngster, f’fear you'd 
cheat a friend from doing that same 
when you’re growed up.—Ere’s the 
’Erald! Tribune! Times !—George! 
Jim, I wish to thunder there’d some 
new papers come up. An’t yer tired 
allers a hollerin’ out them same old 
tunes ?—Times! ’Erald! Tribune !— 
How d’ye s’pose a feller’d feel to 
wake up some of these yere mornin’s 
in one o’ them big houses ?” 

“ Heerd tell of stranger things ’n 
that, Dick,” replied Jim, who read 
the weekly papers. “‘ Turn again, 
Whittington, Lord-Mayor of London,’ 
as the cat said! Turned out true, 
too.” 

“ You'd better get a cat, Jim, you’re 
such a stunnin’ feller; shouldn’t 
wonder if you’d turn out alderman 
some of these days!” At which, for 
no apparent reason, Dick laughed 
until every rag was fluttering. 

“They wants a _ paper; better 
’tend to yer business,” answered Jim, 
at which the other newsboy instantly 
grew grave, and, shuffling his old 
shoes across the street, mounted the 
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steps where the children were waiting 
and calling for him. 

“T want a New York Herald,” 
said Fred very grandly. 

“ Han’t got no ’Eralds,” answered 
the newsboy. 

Fred rushed into the house saying, 
“ His Heralds are all gone.” 

“Tribune, then, and don’t keep 
the door open,” instructed the rough 
voice from some invisible spot. Mary 
shut the door all but a little crack. 
“ Papa wanted a Herald,” she said ; 
“you ought to have one when my 
papa wants it.” 

“Thought I had, but couldn’t help 
it ; ’Erald’s got a great speech to-day, 
and I’ve sold ’em all.” 

“Do you sell papers every day ?” 
Mary asked. 

The bushy head made a sort of 
bow, as the poor newsboy looked at 
the fair-haired little girl on the stoop, 
who condescended to question 47m. 

“Yes, miss,” he answered, “since 


ever I wasn’t bigger’n a grasshopper.” 
“ An’t he funny ?” said Fred. 
“ Don’t you get tired ?” asked Mary. 
“Well, I can’t say I doesn’t, ’spe- 


” 


cially sometimes. 

“An’t you glad it’s Christmas ?” 
Josie asked, as questions seemed the 
fashion. 

“T kinder am,’ 
boy. 

“Did you have many presents?” 
questioned Mary. 

“Me? Bless you, who'd give ’em 
to me, miss ?” 

“Didn’t you hang up your stock- 
ing last night ?” Fred asked. 

The newsboy seemed much amus- 
ed at the question ; for it was plain 
that he could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing right out. 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” he answered. 
“Don’t think things would stick in 
one long, if I did !” 

“Do you put your money in a 


savings bank? By and by you'd 


’ replied the news- 
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have enough to build a house may be, 
if you were careful,” said Josie. 

“Jim and me likes takin’ it out in 
eatin’ best,” answered Dick. 

“Why don’t you bring me that 
paper ?” cried their father’s voice. 
And the two boys ran hastily into 
the house. 

“You may have my candy,” said 
Mary in a stately way. “I can have 
plenty more.” And she put her store 
of dainty French candy into the boy’s 
hand, and, while he was still looking 
at her in amazement, followed her 
brothers into the house and shut the 
door. 

“Just you pinch me, Jim,’ Dick 
said, joining his companion. “ Drive 
in hearty, now. An’t I asleep?” 

“ Well, I dunno; what yer got 
there ?” 

“ She give it to me.” 

“Who’s that ?” 

“Her on the steps; didn’t you 
see her?” 

“You tell that to the marines! 
Guess you took it.” 

“No, I didn’t,” Dick said indig- 
nantly. “I never took nothin’ as 
warn’t mine yet.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said Jem, 
reaching out his hand for the pack- 
age; but Dick would not let him touch 
it. “I’m going to keep it always to 
remember her,” he said. 

“ Guess you want ter eat it yerself,” 
Jem said. “I wouldn’t be so mean.” 

“T an’t gen’rally called mean,” 
Dick answered with great dignity. 

“Don’t you wonder, Jim,” said 
Dick, as they made friends and 
passed on—“don’t it seem curious 
how some folks is rich and purty like 
them there, and others is poor and 
ugly like me and you, Jim?” 

“George! speak for yerself, if ye 
like. Guess I’d pass in a crowd, if 
I’d the fine fixin’s !” 

“S’posin’ me and you had dandi- 
fied coats and yeller gloves, and the 


’ 
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fixin’s to match, s’pose anybody’d 
know we was newsboys ?” Dick asked 
thoughtfully. 

“1 rayther think,” said Jim, “ we’d 
be a deal sight handsomer’n some of 
them chaps as has ’em now.” 

“ Let’s save our money and try it, 
Jim.” 

“Nuff said,” answered Jim, laugh- 
ing. And the newsboys in their 
queer garments, and with their light 
hearts, passed out of sight of Mr. 
Brandon’s brown-stone house and 
fair-haired children. 

But not out of all remembrance. 
The children had a party that Christ- 
mas afternoon ; and when they were 
tired of romping, and were seated 
around the room, the girls playing 
with their dolls; the Catholic ones 
telling the others in low voices about 
the flowers and lights, and the won- 
derful manger which they had seen 
at Mass that morning ; and the boys 
eagerly listening to the stories of far- 
away lands, which one of the older 


people was telling, little Mary knelt 
in an arm-chair, and looked out of 
the window at the people hurrying 
through the driving rain and snow, 


and at the street-lamps_ glaring 
through the wet and cold. Her kind 
little heart had been very light, and 
a strange joyousness had surrounded 
her all day, making her more gentle 
than ever, so that she had not spoken 
one hasty word, or once hesitated to 
take the lowest part in any of the 
plays. Though she did not know it, 
the little infant Jesus had smiled on 
her that morning when she was kind 
to the poor, homeless newsboy ; and 
now she understood—for charity had 
enlarged her mind—more distinctly 
than she ever had before, that there 
were many cold and desolate chil- 
dren for whom there were no earthly 
glad tidings that day, yet who were 
as much God’s own as the little ones 
grouped around her father’s pleasant 
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parlors. Then, just as she did the 
best she could, and prayed in her 
heart for the children of the poor, she 
thought she saw the newsboy to 
whom she had spoken in the morning 
standing close to the railing by the 
window ; but before she could be 
sure of it, the servant lighted the gas ; 
she heard the children calling her for 
a new game, and she ran lightly 
away. But there was one crouched 
in the cold outside, who wondered at 
the sudden light and glow within ; 
and as the bewildered newsboy saw 
her dancing past the lighted windows, 
it seemed to him that it was not so 
far, after all, to the heaven and the 
angels of whom he had heard ; for 
the “ glad tidings” had come to Dick, 
even Dick, and they woke up the 
good, the will to do right, which is in 
every heart, and which did not sleep 
again in him, even when the little, un- 
cared-for, outcast head rested on the 
stone steps that Christmas night. 


CHAPTER II. 


Very little idea had poor Dick of 
right or wrong. No fond mother took 
him to her heart when he was a tod- 
dling wee one, just big enough to half 
understand, and between her kisses 
told him of angels and saints, of he- 
roes and martyrs, and of that Queen 
Mother up in heaven, dearer than 
them all, who never forgot those who 
once had loved her, and of the beau- 
tiful world with its flowers and fruits, 
its great rivers and high mountains, 
its delicious green and its glorious 
blue, which a good Father had given 
to men for their enjoyment. No 
loving sister, with bright eyes and 
tender voice, tossed him in her strong 
young arms, and sang to him how 
knights and warriors, the great and 
good of earth, and loved of heaven, 
had all been children once like him, 
only never half so sweet and dear. 
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No noble father, true in the midst of 
trials, ever watched with anxious care 
that those little feet should walk only 
in the straight and narrow path. So 
it was a hard thing for poor Dick, 
when he rubbed his brown hands 
through his bushy, uncombed hair the 
next morning, and pushed the worn 
old hat over his still sleepy eyes, to 
know just what to do to find the tem- 
ple of Fortune. At times, though, he 
had followed the crowd of noisy boys 
and girls whom you may see around 
the doors of any Catholic church at 
about nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ings, and had listened with a critical 
air, and slightly supercilious, from 
some dark corner near the door, to 
the talking and the prayers which he 
did not wholly understand, but por- 


tions of which he did once or twice’ 


take into his “inner consciousness” 
and fully approve. In some way, he 
then seemed to feel that which made 
him less rough in all his answers, 
readier in all his responses to the 
call for papers, not always gently 
called for ; and, though he knew not 
why, there were fewer wicked words 
on his lips that day than for many a 
day before. 

It happened that he kept his eyes 
open and grew thoughtful, and did 
not forget his wish to be better ; so 
that, from being a newsboy, he be- 
came an errand-boy in a book-store, 
where he learned to be honest and 
to tell the truth, which was a rapid 
advance in his education ; for you 
know itis more than some people have 
learned who have lived to be six 
times Dick’s age. Sometimes a little 
lady came to that very store to choose 
her picture-books and Christmas sto- 
ries; and it was his place to open 
the door for her ; or perhaps some 
one would call out, “ Dick, a chair 
for this lady,” and then’ he was as 
happy as a prince. Sometimes he 
would be sent home with her pur- 
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chases, and mounted the steps, en- 
tered her father’s house, and always 
felt “good” again ; for always the 
same picture of a little girl in blue, 
with fair hair, and her hands full of 
dainty French candy, and a ragged 
newsboy, dirty and amazed, would 
be there before him. 

Christmas had come and gone 
more than once, and it was coming 
again, when Dick turned up the gas 
in a mere closet of a room very high 
up in a dingy boarding-house, and 
made a ghost of a fire in an old rusty 
stove. It wouldn’t seem to us a very 
enlivening prospect ; for the room 
was but slightly furnished, and the 
stove smoked, while the wind beat at 
the not overclean windows, on which 
there were no curtains to shut out the 
dark and cold. But Dick seemed to 


think it something very luxurious ; 
for he rubbed his hands before the 
blue apology for a flame, and sat 
down on the broken wooden stool, 


with as much zest as that with which 
I have seen grand people sink into a 
great arm-chair after a walk. 

“ Christmas eve again,” he said to 
the fire, for it was his only compa- 
nion. “Let me look at you, Mr. 
Coals, and see what pictures you have 
for me to-night. How many nights, 
worse nights than this, I have been 
glad to crouch under an old shed, or 
in some alley, and now to think, 
thanks to the good God, I have a 
fire of my own! Poor little bare 
feet on the icy pavement to-night, I 
wish I had you round my jolly old 
stove. When I am rich, I will!” 
Then he laughed at the idea. “ But I 
won’t wait until I am rich, or I would 
never deserve to have the chance.” 

“How are you, Dick?” said a 
cheery voice, though deep and rough, 
at the door. And a man came into 
the room, which either his figure, or 
his coat, or his voice, or the flute un- 
der his arm, seemed to fill to such an 
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extent that the very corners were 
crowded. 

“ How are you, Dick? It’s blow- 
ing a hurricane outside, and you’re 
as cold as Greenland here. It may 
do for you, but not for me ; old blood 
is thin, my boy, old blood is thin.” 
At which Dick laughed heartily, while 
putting more coal on the fire; for 
Carl Stoffs was in the prime of life, 
hale and hearty, weighing at least 
two hundred pounds, I am sure, and 
with a round face, very red, but also 
very solemn, for Carl Stoffs was a 
German every inch of him. The 
stove grew very red also under his 
vigorous hands ; but whether from 
anger or by reflection I will not 
attempt to say. “ And now,” he said, 
seating himself on the wooden chair, 
Dick having given it up to his guest, 
while he occupied a_ box instead 
—“and now, how are you, boy? 
Ready for merry Christmas, eh? 
You'll come to us to-morrow, so says 
my wife. In America, you all do 


mind your wives; mine tells me to 
bring you.” 

“Then I must, I know,” Dick 
said, looking at the other, who was 


near three times his size. “I would 
have a poor chance in opposing 
you!” But Carl Stoffs knew well 
how gratefully the friendless boy ac- 
cepted the thoughtful invitation. 

“ Now, shall we have some music,” 
said he, as he drew out his flute, and, 
without waiting an answer, put it to 
his mouth, and brought forth such 
rich, full tones from the instrument 
that Dick, as he stared at the now 
bright fire, seemed to be in a land of 
enchantment. 

“You are the only man, from the 
queen of England down, whom I 
really envy,” said Dick, in one of 
the pauses. “Youcan have music 
whenever you wish it; I am only a 
beggar, grateful for every note thrown 
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in my way. 
night ?” 

*“ Ves, all night in Fourteenth street, 
at the rich Brandons. Madam is 
very gay, this winter.” 

“T wish I were a musician,” said 
Dick. “It must be jolly to see all 
the dancing and the bright dresses!” 

“And the pretty ladies, eh? who 
don’t mind you no more than if you 
were a stick or a stone. Indeed, my 
boy, you’d soon get tired of it; it 
seems so grand at first, the beautiful 
picture all in motion ; but your eyes 
—they ache after a little. Too much 
light, my boy, too much light.” And 
the musician went long journeys up 
and down his wonderful flute before 
he spoke again. “They'll go music- 
mad over some fool at the piano ; but 
you play until your own music makes 
you wild, and never one thinks or 
cares about you. Last night, I played 
only for one. She was always danc- 
ing, and she seemed to go on the 
wings of the music just as it said to 
her go. I was not tired last night.” 

Awaiting no answer, he turned 
again to his flute, and all through 
the dingy, crowded house rang a 
joyous “ Gloria in excelsis.” Rough 
captives of labor heard it, and an- 
swered to it, knowing well the glad 
tidings, the most glorious ever sung, 
and yet sung to kings and shepherds 
alike. The old sinners heard it, and 
thought of the strange days when 
even they were young and innocent. 

“Finis,” cried the German, rising 
slowly, and putting on his shaggy 
overcoat. “I promised my wife that I 
would be home at nine, and, as do all 
the people here, I mind my wife ; but 
it is one inconvenient thing. You will 
come to us after Mass, to-morrow?” 

“You are too good to me. When 
I am rich, perhaps I shall know how 
to thank you.” 

“You should think yourself rich 


Were you out, last 
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You are-young; there is no 


now. g; 


riches like that.” 

“TI wish I were older, though,” 
sighed Dick. 

“Never say that, never, never. 
The poorest youth is better than the 
richest age,” said the German ear- 
nestly. I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. 
Stoffs had just found his first gray 
hair, and was speaking under its in- 
fluence. At all events, he did not 
convince Dick, who said, with equal 
earnestness and more quickness : 

“TI must say it: every day seems 
too long, every hour goes too slow- 
ly, until I can get at my life’s work. 
This waiting for it kills me.” 

“My friend, do you call this wait- 
ing?” laughed the German. “Was 
it waiting and doing nothing that 
changed you from—” 

“ But think,” interrupted Dick, “ of 
what ought to have been. Some day 
—some day I will get my hand to the 
plough, you’ll see! At least,” a little 


ashamed of the seeming conceit, “I 
hope you will.” 

“ And what makes you care ?” 

“T think it’s born in us all to like 
to be active—to be doing something. 
Indeed, it’s about the only legacy 


my poor parents left me. It may be, 
for I know nothing of them, that they 
were just the same as other people, 
out of whom bitter poverty has taken 
all pride and ambition ; but I can’t 
think it, somehow.” 

“Do you really know nothing of 
them ?” 

“Nothing. I have a little sealed 
box, with an injunction on the out- 
side of it that I am not to open it 
until I am of age. I don’t know 
where I first got it, nor from whom 
it came. It may be some trick to 
tease me for years, and disappoint 
me at last, for all I know; and still 
I have always kept it, for it is all I 
have. And I think it came from 
them.” 
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“Tt may tell you something won- 
derful,” said his visitor, laughing. For 
it was easy for Aim to understand that 
some young mother, who even in 
her poverty had found the means of 
reading and believing stories of prin- 
ces in disguise, and countesses in cel- 
lars, disowned and disinherited, all 
for true love’s sake, had made a mys- 
tery of leaving a lock of her hair, and 
perhaps a cheap wedding-ring, to her 
boy ; and he could not forbear a little 
ridicule of the folly. “It may tell you 
something wonderful. If it gives you 
possession of half of New York, don’t 
forget your friends, will you, Dick ?” 
And then, buttoned up to his chin, 
and with his cap covering half his 
face, and looking just like Santa 
Claus, Carl Stoffs bundled his che- 
rished flute under his arm, and obe- 
diently went home to his wife. 

Dick lingered a moment, after he 
left, before closing the door. The 
room was not wholly his own; but 
his companion had a father and a mo- 
ther in New Jersey, and he had gone 
home to them, with something in his 
pockets for the children’s Christmas ; 
so for that night Dick was in undis- 
puted possession. The passages were 
dark and cold; the snow had got 
through some of the broken windows, 
and lay in several little hills on the 
entry floor; the sash rattled, and 
Dick shivered, as he stood irresolute 
at the door of his room. But the ir- 
resolution did not last long. He 
bundled up, as well as his scanty 
wardrobe permitted, closed the door 
firmly behind him, and went down 
the creaking, broken stairs, and 
through the dreary passages, where 
he could see the snow huddling up to 
the dark window-panes, as if it were 
a white bird trying to get in and 
beating its wings against the dirty 
glass. Dick had not far to walk, 
after leaving the house, before he 
found that which he had come out 
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to find—somebody without a shelter 
from the storm. And I should not 
wonder if any night, however bitter 
and cold, that you or I should take a 
notion to go out on the same errand, 
we should not have to go far for 
equal success, and that even if we 
started from the most delightful dwell- 
ing-place in all New York. 

Under the remains of some broken 
steps, or more truly by the side of 
them, for they were too broken to 
shelter a kitten, two dark figures 
were lying close together. In one 
of the pauses of the storm, when the 
street-lamp had a chance to shine a 
little, Dick could see that the figures 
were those of two boys asleep. He 
did not wait long torouse them. One 
woke up at once, cross, and, if I must 
tell the truth, with some very wicked 
words on his lips. 

“Get up, and come with me,” said 
Dick. 

“What yer want ‘long o’ me? I 
an’t doing nothin’,” he muttered. 


“T know that; but I will give you 


a better place to sleep in. Come.” 

Bad words again. “I an’t done 
nothin’ to you. Le’ me ’lone.” 

“TI want you to come home with 
me. Did you ever hear of a news- 
boy called Big Dick? That’s me.” 

“T an’t afeard o’ nothin’. Here 
goes!” And the poor little fellow, 
still believing the other was “ chaff- 
ing,” got on his feet. “Do you want 
t’other? He an’t worth nothin’, but 
he’ll keep dark.” 

“Yes, both of you. Hurry him up ; 
it is a terrible night.” 

“Come along, Joe. 
spunk? I an’t afeard o’ nothin’.” 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” 
said Dick, as gently as the roaring 
storm would let him. “Don’t talk 
now, but come on. I'll take you to 
a room with a fire in it,” added Dick, 
in spite of himself feeling that he was 
bon prince to the little newsboys. 


Where’s yer 
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“Come on, Joe,” urged the other, 
dragging and pushing the little news- 
boy, who was hardly more than a 
baby, but who seemed to whimper, 
sleepy and frightened, as no doubt 
he was, until, as quietly as the old 
stairs would permit, and almost hold- 
ing their breath, they followed Dick 
to his room. 

“ An’t this bully, now?” said Jack 
in an undertone, when he stood be- 
fore the fire in the lighted room, and 
Joe, with round, staring eyes, but not 
a word of complaint or fear, had been 
put on the wooden chair. “I say, 
now, Joe an’t much, but he’ll never 
blab ; but I’se all right. What yer 
want us to do, now, sir?” 

“To get warm,” answered Dick. 
“T was once a newsboy, and slept 
under stoops and sheds, like the rest 
of them ; but now I’ve got a fire of 
my own, and I wanted company ; so 
I went out and got you and Joe, and 
now make yourselves at home for to- 
night. Here’s some crackers and 
cheese, and when you’ve had some- 
thing to eat you can go to sleep here. 
It’s better than out there, isn’t it ?” 

The newsboy stared at Dick, and 
grunted something which sounded 
very much as if he did not believe a 
word that-his host had said. The 
other sat silent, stolid, and seeming- 
ly ready to hear anything. He ate 
his share of the crackers and cheese 
greedily, but with a watchful eye on 
the giver. The warmth, however, 
soon proved too much for his vigi- 
lance, and, though his eyes were still 
fixed on Dick’s face, they were heavy 
and expressionless. At last, Dick 
took him up, undressed him, and 
laid him in his bed in the corner ; and 
then, for the first time, Joe’s tongue 
was loosened. “There, now,” he 
said, as he lay exactly as Dick had 
placed him, “I are dead and gone 
at last. "IT'wasn’t no lies about t’other 
world ; they wasn’t a foolin’ on us, 
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after all. Here an’t no more Heralds 
and Tribunes. I are dead and gone 
atlast!” And so rejoicing, Joe’s eyes 
closed securely, and it is likely he 
dreamt of angels, if he dreamt at all, 
until morning came. 

“ He an’t much,” said Jack, whom 
this act of Dick’s, together with the 
fire and the food, had made less in- 
credulous and more confidential. 
“He’s a soft ’un; he an’t got the 
right pluck. He'll never be no- 
body.” 

“Ts he your brother ?” asked Dick. 

“Do yer think I’d have him for my 
brother? He’s a youngster, come 
from nobody don’t know where. He 
was fetching up in my quarters last 
winter, and didn’t know his name nor 
nothin’; so we gives him a start, us 
fellers, and he’s stuck on to me ever 
since.” 

Then Dick asked more about his 
new friend’s life, and told him a little 
of his own, and a story or two that 
he thought suited to his understand- 
and, having won the child to 
believe a little in his good intentions, 
had the satisfaction of seeing him at 
his ease, and willing to go to sleep 
with Joe in the corner. 

When this was accomplished, Dick 
put out the fire and the light, and lay 
down on the floor to sleep soundly 
and well, until the joy-bells from the 
great city churches should wake his 
guests and himself to the glad tidings 
that Christmas had come again. 


nes 
ing ; 


CHAPTER III. 


And now I am sure you are satis- 
fied that Dick was on the right road, 
acting religion as fast as he learned 
it; trying to be all he knew—to live 
a truthful, generous, self-respecting 


life. He had little help, you know, 

and, if he followed that crowd that 

I told you of oftener than before, and 
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heard much that enabled him to take 
whole books into his “inner con- 
sciousness” which would otherwise 
have been a dead letter to him, he 
was not one to make a flourish of 
trumpets about it, or to dream of 
complaining that the world would 
not stand still until he got up to it. 
He had but one intimate friend, it is 
true ; but he was a friend you and I 
might be glad to win ; a friend who 
never argued or lectured, but only 
quietly built his life on the only true 
foundation—the true faith—and then 
left it to show for itself. So, simply 
trusting in whatever was good, yet 
so fierce against whatever was evil, 
scornful of everything wrong and 
weak, practising as well as_ believ- 
ing, you may be sure Carl Stoffs 
would never have held out his hon- 
est hand to Dick, if Dick were not 
worthy of it. And this makes me 
think great things of my hero, of 
whom scarcely anybody thought at 
all. He had his place in Ames & 
Harden’s store, and he had his talks, 
too, now with one person, now with 
another, and perhaps thought of 
things he heard. He was only a 
boy yet, and had his follies, without 
doubt, fancying at times that there 
was something in him, if circum- 
stances would only draw it out, 
which would prove him a great 
deal worthier of high places than 
those now occupying them. I am not 
sure but that, if he had had a coun- 
try-home, he might sometimes have 
lain down under the trees, and, while 
watching in a dreamy way the clouds 
sailing down to the west, and the 
vigilant stars coming out to guard 
the earth in the sun’s absence, and 
listening to the wind among the trees, 
the twittering of some wakeful bird, 
or the rustling of some grand old 
river, he might have had yearnings 
no one could explain, and: not have 
felt the sky too far to climb or the 


« 
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river too deep to fathom ; for Dick’s 
was only a boy’s heart, that had still 
to learn that we cannot go from the 
Broadway pavement to Trinity spire 
in one step. Even in his city home, 
if home it could be called, it may be 
that, just after he had been to church 
with Carl, he had glowed with the 
thought that he—even he—might 
some day be a Loyola or a Francis 
Xavier, for “the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.” 

But as yet his life consciously held 
but one romance—one dream of 
earth. There were few to care for 
him ; but there was a little girl once 
who had made Christmas memorable 
to him, and Dick had not forgotten 
her. She had grown a beautiful 
young lady now, in Dick’s eyes, 
though to all others she was mere- 
ly a thin, dark school-girl. They 


still lived in the handsome house on 
Fourteenth street, and Carl Stoffs 
and his band played for many a 
dance there, although I am sorry 


to say that, even after a New Year’s 
party, Dick had to be sent more than 
once to Mr. Brandon’s office with a 
little bill, due to Ames & Harden, 
mostly for school-books, novels, and 
gilt annuals. But then that was no 
fault of Mary’s, you know. 

Mr. Brandon was not a pleasant 
man to go to with a bill, or for much 
of anything inthe moneyline. “The 
deuce take it, my dear!” he often 
said to his wife. “Are you bent on 
ruining me?” 

“Don’t be silly, Charley, love,” 
the dauntless little woman would 
say, not in the least disturbed by 
the angry voice and black brow that 
were so terrible to Dick. ‘“ For peo- 
ple of our position, we live very shab- 
bily.” 

“Hang our position! I tell you, 
madam, we are going the road to 
beggary ; we are, indeed.” 

“O Charles! do be quiet,” was her 
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ready answer. “I am so sick of that 
sort of stuff.” 

“Then de sick of it,” this dreadful 
man would exclaim ; “for I'll tell it 
to you every day and every hour, un- 
til it gets through your silly head. 
Money! money! money! I never 
hear anything else in this house. 
I’ve sold myself for it, body and 
soul, and much good it has done 
me! [I'll not give you a penny, ma- 
dam ; not a penny.” 

But that was all talk ; for, of 
course, he had to give his wife, who 
was a nice little body, very sweet 
and good-tempered, but rather fond 
of the good things of this world, 
whatever she had set her heart upon 
having. 

“If papa should be right—” 
Mary would sometimes urge. 

“ Nonsense! they all say the same 
thing ; why shouldn’t they? If I 
didn’t spend your father’s money in 
making things pleasant at home, he’d 
be spending it on clubs, or whatever 
it is which uses up their money when 
they have the spending of it all to 
themselves. You'll have a husband, 
likely enough, one of these days, 
who'll scold for every pocket -handker- 
chief you buy; but you won’t mind 
it. They must scold about some- 
thing, you know, dear.” 

“OQ mamma! I’d never live a 
day—if—” At which sentence, never 
completed, Mrs. Brandon would 
laugh, and the subject would be 
dropped for the present; but, of 
course, after such scenes, Mr. Bran- 
don wouldn’t be very amiable to a 
boy like Dick with a bill in his hand. 
But Dick to him was a mere ma- 
chine, belonging to a store over the 
way, and as such he treated him, 
with as little malice in his hard 
words as if he were swearing at a 
table or chair. To Dick, Mr. Bran- 
don was Mary’s father, and that 
meant a great deal; Dick could 
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never talk openly to him, nor stand 
in his presence quite as he did in the 
presence of other men. 

For, though Dick had never been 
outside the city limits, and had never 
seen a hill, nor a field of corn, he 
was a trifle romantic, I am afraid, 
after all. 

Yes, it is true that he grew to be 
almost a man without having ever 
climbed a hill or seen a field of 
grain. But there was a good time 
coming. 

“ Dick,” said Carl Stoffs, that true 
and faithful friend—“ Dick, would 
you like to go to the country?” 

“Would I like to go to the coun- 

-try?” he repeated, finding no words 
of his own to say, so great was his 
bewilderment at such a question— 
“Would I like to go to the coun- 
try ?” 

*“* Any time you’re ready,” said the 
German, seating himself. “Take 
your time to answer, my lad.” 

“What would I do in the country? 
I was never there in my life !” 

“ And you don’t look more pleased 
than though I’d asked you to go to 
—to—the end of the world.” 

“T have often wished to see the 
country,” returned Dick, in the tone 
in which we might wish to see China 
if we had nothing else to do ; “ but I 
don’t see my way to doing so at pre- 
sent.” 


“TI do believe, Dick, that you have 


lined the walls with gold pieces, you 
are so miserly of your time, and so 
stuck to this old place. Come now, 
we shall take you to the country, my 
wife and I. Now, to think there 
should be one on earth who never 
saw the green fields and the woods! 
It is to me a very oddthing! You 
are the blind man who never saw the 
sun, and does not think the sun 
worth seeing.” 

“Oh! no, indeed ; not so bad as 
that ; but—” 
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“Then you shall go. My sister 
has a house, with room for many, and 
we have taken half, keeping one 
room for you. Come and take your 
week with us.” 

“ But, Mr. Stoffs, I intended dur- 
ing that week to read so much—to 
take long walks about the city—and 
Mrs. Stoffs—” 

“My wife sent me; I would not 
of myself have such a blind man 
with me, to read, to study, to walk ; 
how can you in the city now? You 
will be wild when you have been 
once with us. You will go to-day 
with me—I will be waiting for you 
at my place at five. Will you come ?” 

“ Indeed—” 

“ You will come.” And, in truth, 
Mr. Stoffs had previously said so 
much of that wonderful land in 
which he was now living that Dick 
could not resist his last appeal, and 
afraid and shy as he well might be, 
having never spent twenty-four hours 
in a home circle in his life, he gave 
his promise to be at the appointed 
place of meeting in good time for 
the train. 

But when the magnetism of his 
friend’s presence was taken from 
him, Dick’s heart grew heavy in his 
breast. If it had been to go to an- 
other city, or on a matter of business, 
Dick’s excitement would have been 
delightful ; but “the country,” of 
which he knew nothing, and of 
which he had such strange fancies, 
picked up he could not tell where, 
that was another thing. City boys 
always laughed at country people 
when they came to the city—they 
had such queer ways—and yet—and 
yet—he felt strange and shy about 
going among them. Perhaps he 
felt that the tables would be turned 
on him there, and that his ways 
would be as queer in their eyes as 
theirs had been in his ; perhaps he 
felt the full force of the homely old 
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saying that “a cock can crow best 
in his own farm-yard.” 

But, as the day wore on, Dick’s 
spirits rose; he thought of all the 
stories he had read of fresh country 
life; a poem or two of cows and 
brooks came vaguely among his 
thoughts, and by the time he reached 
his little room, and began to pack 
his not abundant wardrobe, he was 
eager for the first glance at “the 
country.” 

“Then, may the Lord’s_ blessing 
go with you,” said his kind but very 
slovenly landlady. “I hope you'll 
come back as brown as a berry, sir. 
I was two year in the country once, 
and, though I won’t say I’d like it 
for always, yet my heart do get to 
wishing these days for a sight o’ the 
flowers and the fields. You'll mind 
the fruit, sir, and the dews o’ night ; 
there does be great dews fallin’, and 
a deal of ague, I’m told. Good-by 


to you.” And Dick said “ good-by ” 
to her with something like emotion ; 
for it was his first “good-by” to 


any one, and the woman had been 
good to him, and if her hair was ina 
blouse, and her garments ill made 
and not clean, Dick was not star- 
tled, for he had never seen them oth- 
erwise. 

Then he walked on to meet Mr. 
Stoffs, and found he was nearly an 
hour before the time. It seemed as 
if the moment of departure would 
never come ; but it did, at last, and, 
as in a sort of dream, the dusty city 
youth was whirled by cottages nes- 
tling among proud, protecting trees, 
past the green hills, and through 
fields “ all rich with ripening grain,” 
until the panting train pulled up be- 
tween a pile of stones and a little 
yellow station-house, with a narrow 
platform running beside it. 

“ Now, then, here we are!” said 
the German, and took up his bundles 
and basket ; for who ever saw a Carl 
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Stoffs in the cars that had not a bundle 
and basket, and a quantity of house- 
hold furniture besides? This last 
Dick took in charge, and so laden 
the two made their way out of the 
cars. Around the little yellow sta- 
tion-house dodged two splendid 
bays with silver harness, that were 
being driven rapidly round a corner 
close to the narrow platform, and 
went out into the dusty road; for 
sidewalks there were none. Soon 
the sound of carriage-wheels made 
them turn aside, and Dick stumbled, 
as he walked for the first time on the 
soft green grass. 

When you take a mountain lassie 
to Rome and show her St. Peter’s, 
she is not enthusiastic; indeed, she 
is terribly disappointed. She ex- 
pected something so much greater 
than her mountains, so much bright- 
er than her green valleys. If Dick 
was disappointed when he put his 
foot on nature’s velvet carpet and 
found it only caused him to stumble, 
I cannot say. I think he felt surprised 
that a brook beside the way and far 
blue hills before him wrought no 
emotion within him. Fortunately 
Carl asked no raptures. 

“That was the Brandons’ turn- 
out,” he said in a prosaic way, as 
Dick recovered his footing, and re- 
turned to the road. 

“Ts that so?” asked Dick. 
they live here ?” 

“Yes,” said Carl, “and a fine 
place it is too ; but I think the man’s 
going too fast.” 

Then Dick was thoughtful for a 
minute or two, pitying the daughter, 
if it were so; but it is hard to think 
that a man’s family are near to want 
when his stylish carriage has just 
turned you out of the road, and the 
pity soon seemed misplaced. 

The walk seemed long to Dick ; 
he did, indeed, enjoy the ¢ool breeze, 
fresher and purer than any he had 


“Do 
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ever felt before ; but he had his own 
baggage and Carl’s curtain-rods be- 
sides, and he was used to pavements. 
They had already passed many fine 
houses, with lawns and carriage- 
ways, shaded by great trees in front 
of them, and now and again a little 
house, with flowers and clustering 
vines, and groups on the porches ; 
but Carl’s steps lingered at none. 
At last they turned out of the dusty 
road into a shaded lane, a veritable 
lane,as new to Dick as the Paris 
Boulevards would be to Mrs. Par- 
tington ; two or three more cottages, 
smaller and not so much garden- 
room, and then Carl said: 

“Eh! but I’m glad to get home! 
Come here, Will! Come, boys !” 

The last call seemed to fill the 
lane with children. They might 


have come down from the trees, or 
up from the earth, for all Dick could 
tell ; but at the sound of Carl’s voice 
the place was alive—big boys and 


little boys, great girls and small girls, 
all round and fat, brown-eyed and 
yellow-haired, with all manner of 
greetings, gathered around the tra- 
vellers, eagerly drew their baggage 
from their hands, and with baskets, 
bags, bundles, and curtain-rods, made 
a grand triumphal procession before 
them, shouting, laughing, pushing 
against each other, the big ones 
stumbling over the little ones, and 
yet nobody hurt. 

A few steps more and a rustic gate 
was opened and some one came and 
stood under the archway of ever- 
green branches, intertwined with some 
drooping vines. She was facing the 
West, looking down the lane, shading 
her eyes with her hand, although the 
sun was almost down. Just for a 
moment she stood in the bright sun- 
set glow, under the green archway, 
shading her brown eyes from the 
light, looking down the shadowy 
lane; and, as she so stood, she 
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seemed a very fair and _ graceful 
girl indeed. An instant more and 
the children, in the importance of 
their mission as baggage-carriers, 
pushed past her, and she retreated 
with them toward the house. 

“Come, Rose! Here we are!” 
called Carl to her. And she turned 
and met them as they geached the 
gate. 

“You are welcome,” she said to 
Dick when he was introduced at the 
gate. 

“You are welcome,” said Mrs. 
Stoffs, coming toward them from 
the porch. 

“ You are welcome,” repeated Mrs. 
Alaine, at the door. And Dick had 
not a word of answer to any one of 
them. 

They were to him as grand as 
princesses and as gracious as 
queens, as they came forth to re- 
ceive him and bid him welcome to 
their little cottage ; and Dick was not 
used to courts or to queens and 
princesses, so hecould only bow and 
shake the hands so cordially extend- 
ed to him. 

Iam afraid my hero was not at 
all happy for the first few minutes 
that he sat on the stoop between 
Mrs. Stoffs and Mrs. Alaine, not 
knowing what answer to make to 
even their simplest remark, and that 
he was much relieved when they 
joined their voices to the hubbub 
the children were making around 
Carl. Such shyness as Dick’s is 
very painful to the spectators, as 
well as to the embarrassed one ; but, 
then, there’s this to be said about it, 
when it is once entirely conquered it 
never can come back again, and I 
fancy there are some very nice peo- 
ple in the world, now very self-pos- 
sessed and perfectly well-bred, who 
would give much to feel again the 
awkwardness and embarrassment 
which, once upon a time, caused 
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them such keen annoyance. The 
women pitied Dick, but liked him 
none the less for the color that would 
come into his face and the hesitation 
of his replies ; but their feeling for 
the stranger was greater than any 
pleasure to themselves, and so it was 
not long before they went into the 
house with ghe declared intention of 
“‘ getting tea.” But going into the 
house was not going away altogether, 
for the room which served for parlor, 
library, sitting-room, dining-room, and 
all, had a low window opening on the 
stoop, and Carl and Dick could see 
them well, and speak, if they chose, 
without raising their voices, as they 
went back and forth from the table 
to the closet, and from the closet to 
the table, not to mention innumera- 
ble visits to Carl’s basket, which 
seemed a pantry in itself. The chil- 
dren ran in and out, and one jolly lit- 
tle one, called Trot, who was as round 
as a dumpling, and was too young to 
be shy for very long, informed Dick 


she was glad he had come, for they 
were to have sweet-cakes for tea. Oc- 
casionally Rose would come and 
stand at the window and say some- 
thing to tease “Uncle Carl,” who 
was not slow to “ give her as good as 


he got.” Thus gradually Dick be- 
came more at ease, and began to 
distinguish a difference in the tones 
of the children’s voices, and to take 
note of the strange Sunday-like still- 
ness which, except for the merry 
noises in the house, was complete, 
and, to him, wonderful. 

I think a tea-table is one of the 
nicest sights in the world. If there 
is a grain of poetry in a woman, and I 
believe that there is no woman with- 
out a grain of poetry in her, it will 
surely, mark my words, however 
rough and prosaic she may be, come 
out about tea-time. That was a very 
-pretty tea-table at which Dick took 
his place that evening ; there was no 
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silver nor China, and there was, per- 
haps, too great an abundance of good 
things ; but it startled Dick, and I 
contend that it was nice and pretty, 
if only for the reason that it had a 
clean table-cloth, a bunch of flowers, 
and every dish in its proper place. 
Mrs. Alaine, who was only a femi- 
nine edition of her brother Carl, sat 
at the head of the table, in a clean 
calico dress, with a white collar and 
a blue ribbon. She had a child 
on each side of her, whose glee, at 
the prospect of sweet-cakes and 
peaches (out of Carl’s basket) after 
they had eaten their bread and but- 
ter, she tried to moderate with a 
smiling, “ Hush, children! What will 
Mr. Heremore think of you?” Mrs. 
Stoffs, who had also around flat face, 
and was dressed in a clean calico, 
with white collar and a knot of pink 
ribbons, Dick had seen many times 
before, and dearly loved the good 
humor that bubbled all over her face 
whenever she spoke. She also had 
a child on each side of her, whose audi- 
ble whispers about the good things 
coming she answered and mysterious- 
ly increased by promises of the same 
again another day. But opposite 
Dick was a face that was not round 
nor especially good-humored ; for the 
two children under charge of Rose 
were the least repressible of the 
whole flock, and they tried her slen- 
der stock of patience sorely ; espe- 
cially, as she said afterward to her 
mother, with many blushes and half 
crying at the recollection, “as they 
would say such things right before the 
strange gentleman!” Rose had a 
pretty blue muslin, with a tiny bit of 
lace around the neck, for her raiment, 
and there was a something red, green, 
brown, blue, pink, or yellow, that flut- 
tered here and there before Dick’s 
eyes whenever she moved to help 
the children, or turned her young 
face, with its flitting colors, toward 
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him. But whether it were a ribbon, 
or a blush, or the hue of her hair, or 
an aureole around her head, and 
whether it were no color at all, or 
all colors together, or a rainbow out 
of the clouds, I do not think Dick 
had, for one moment, a definite idea 
—at least, while it was flitting before 
his eyes. 

After tea, Carl took out his pipe, 
and settled into his big chair on the 
porch ; and the children, having got 
somewhat over their awe of the 
stranger, volunteered to take him 
down the lane, and show him where 
there had been.a robin’s nest last 
spring, an expedition, however, that 
was vetoed by Carl on the ground 
that you couldn’t see even a robin’s 
nest in the dark. Then Rose came 
out to tease Uncle Carl again; but, 
forgetting her purpose, stood where 
the light from within seemed to set 
her in glory, like the angels in pic- 
tures ; and by and by, it came about, 
no one knew how, that her shrine was 
vacant, and she, a very nice little girl 
with her hands in the pockets—very 
impracticable pockets they were—of 
her muslin apron, was telling Dick, 
with the children as prompters and 
commentators, the full particulars of 
the finding of the robin’s nest, and 
what work she had had to keep the 
children from bringing sorrow and dis- 
may to the hearts of the parent robins 
by stealing away their little ones. 
Then, as the moon rose, there was no 
reason why the children should not 
take Dick down the lane to show to 
him the tree where the nest had 
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been ; and then it was needful that 
he should know just how far it was 
from sister Rose’s window, and yet 
how quickly, on hearing the shouts 
of rejoicing, she had come to Mrs. 
Robin's assistance. Then it was so 
funny to see a man who had never 
climbed a tree, that it was needful 
two or three should go up one to 
show how it is done. Then, too, 
there were lightning-bugs by the 
million around them, and as Dick 
had never seen anything like them, 
unless it was fire-crackers on Fourth 
of July night, they had to catch sev- 
eral for his investigation. When Rose 
told how those little things are really 
the people of the forest, who are so 
timid they do not dare to come out 
in the daytime, but do all their 
praying by night, and have always 
been good friends to children, show- 
ing them their way home when lost, 
and driving away the ghosts that 
would frighten the wanderers, then 
the children opened their brown 
hands and let them fly away, pro- 
mising never to make prisoners of 
them again. 

And so, though Dick still felt 
strange and shy, it was not in such 
an unpleasant way as when he sat on 
the porch trying to answer Mrs. 
Alaine and Mrs. Stoffs when they 
spoke to him. When, at last, he 
closed his eyes that night, he was 
half ready to admit that “the coun- 
try” might almost be the enchanted 
land some people had made it out to 
be. 
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LETTER APOSTOLIC OF OUR HOLY FATHER THE POPE 
PIUS IX. 


TO ALL PROTESTANTS AND OTHER NON-CATHOLICS. 


To ALL PROTESTANTS AND OTHER NON- 
CATHOLICS, Pius 1X., Pope: 


You already know that We, having been 
elevated, notwithstanding our unworthiness, 
to this Chair of Peter, and therefore invest- 
ed with the supreme government and guar- 
dianship of the whole Catholic Church by 
Christ our Lord, have judged it reasonable 
to summon to Us Our Venerable Brethren 
the Bishops of the whole earth, and to unite 
them together, to celebrate, next year, an 
(Ecumenical Council; so that in concert 
with these our Venerable brethren who are 
called to share in our cares, we may take 
those steps which seem most opportune and 
necessary, to disperse the darkness of the 
numerous pestilential errors which every- 
where rage to the increasing overthrow and 
the intoxication of many souls ; and also to 
confirm and increase daily more and more 
among the Christian people entrusted to 
our watchfulness the dominion of true 
Faith, Justice, and the Peace of God. Con- 
fidently relying on the close ties and most 
loving union which in so marked a way 
unite to Ourselves and to this Holy See 
these our Venerable Brethren, who, through 
all the time of our Supreme Pontificate, have 
never failed to give to Ourselves and this 
Holy See the clearest tokens of their love 
and veneration; We have the firm hope 
that this GEcumenical Council, summoned 
by Us at this time, will produce, by the in- 
spirations of Divine Grace, as other Gene- 
ral Councils in past ages have done, abun- 
dant fruits of benediction, to the greater 
glory of God, and the eternal salvation of 
men. 

Sustained by this hope, and roused and 
urged by the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave his life for the whole human race, 
We cannot restrain Ourselves, on the occa- 
sion of the future Council, from addressing 
our Apostolic and paternal words to all 
those who, whilst they acknowledge the 
same Jesus Christ as the Redeemer, and 
glory in the name of Christian, yet do not 
profess the true faith of Christ or hold to 
and follow the Communion of the Catholic 
Church. And we do this to warn, and con- 
jure, and beseech them with all the warmth 


of our zeal and in all charity, that they may 
consider and seriously examine whether 
they follow the path marked out for them 
by Jesus Christ our Lord, and which leads 
to Eternal Salvation. No one can deny or 
doubt that Jesus Christ himself, in order to 
apply the fruits of his redemption to all ge- 
nerations of men, built his only church in 
this world on Peter; that is to say, the 
Church, One, Holy, Catholic, and Aposto- 
lic; and that he gave him all the power 
necessary to preserve the deposit of Faith 
whole and inviolable, and to teach the same 
Faith to all kindreds, and peoples, and na- 
tions ; so that all men who through baptism 
become members of his mystical body, and 
of that new life of grace, without which no 
one can ever attain to life eternal, may al- 
ways be preserved and perfected in them; 
and this church, which is his mystical Body, 
may always in its own nature remain firm 
and immovable to the consummation of 
ages, that it may flourish, and supply to all 
its children all the means of Salvation. 

Now, whoever will carefully examine and 
reflect upon the condition of the various re- 
ligious societies divided among themselves, 
and separated from the Catholic Church, 
which from the days of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles has ever exercised, 
by its lawful pastors, and still does exercise, 
the divine power committed to it by this 
same Lord; will easily satisfy himself that 
none of these societies, singly nor all toge- 
ther, are in any way or form that one Catho- 
lic Church which ovr Lord founded and 
built, and which he chose should be ; and 
that he cannot, by any means, say that these 
societies are members or parts of that 
Church, since they are visibly separated 
from catholic unity. 

For stfth like societies, being destitute of 
that living authority established by God, 
which especially teaches men what is of 
Faith, what the rule of morals, and guides 
them in everything that relates to eternal 
life, are always varying in their doctrines, 
and this changing and instability is increas- 
ing. Every one therefore must perfectly 
understand, and clearly and evidently see, 
that such societies are distinctly opposite to 
the church instituted by our Lord Jesus 














Christ ; for in that church truth must always 
continue firm and inaccessible to change, 
so as to preserve absolutely inviolate the de- 
posit confided to her, for the guardianship 
of which the presence and aid of the Holy 
Ghost has been promised to her for ever, 
Every one also knows that from these diver- 
gent doctrines and opinions, social schisms 
have had their birth, which have again ge- 
nerated within themselves sects and com- 
munions without number, which spread 
themselves continually to the great injury 
of Christian and civil society. 

Indeed, whoever observes that religion is 
the foundation of human society, must per- 
ceive and confess the great influence which 
this division of principles, this opposition, 
this strife of religious societies among them- 
selves, must have on civil society, and with 
what force this denial of the authority esta- 
blished by God, to determine the belief of 
the human mind, and direct the actions of 
men as well in private as in social life, has 
fostered, spread, and supported those deplo- 
rable changes of times and circumstances, 
those troubles which at this day overwhelm 
and afflict almost all peoples. 

Let all those, then, who do not profess 
the unity and truth of the Catholic Church, 
avail themselves of the opportunity of this 
Council, in which the Catholic Church, to 
which their forefathers belonged, affords a 
new proof of her close unity and her invin- 
cible vitality, and let them satisfy the long- 
ings of their hearts, and liberate themselves 
from that state in which they cannot be as- 
sured of their own salvation. Let them un- 
ceasingly offer fervent prayers to the God 
of Mercy, that he will throw down the wall 
of separation, that he will scatter the dark- 
ness of error, and that he will lead them 
back to the Holy Mother Church, in whose 
bosom their fathers found the salutary pas- 
tures of life, in whom alone the whole doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ is preserved and hand- 
ed down, and the mysteries of heavenly 
grace dispensed. 

For Ourself, to whom the same Christ 
our Lord has entrusted the charge of the su- 
preme Apostolic ministry, and who must, 
therefore, fulfil with the greatest zeal all the 
functions of a good Pastor, and love with a 
paternal love, and embrace in our charity 
all men, wherever dispersed over the earth, 
We address this letter to all Christians se- 
parated from Us, and We again exhort and 
conjure them quickly to return to the one 
fold of Christ. ‘ 

For We ardently desire their salvation in 
Jesus Christ, and We fear to have one day 
to render account to him who is our Judge, 
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if We do not show them, and if we do not 
give them, as far as is in our power, the 
sure means to know the way which leads to 
eternal salvation. In all our prayers, be- 
seeching and giving thanks, we cease not, 
day or night, to ask earnestly and humbly 
for them, of the Eternal Pastor of souls, 
the abundance of light and heavenly grace. 
And since, notwithstanding our unworthi- 
ness, We are his Vicar upon Earth, with 
outstretched hands We wait, in the most 
ardent desire, the return of our erring sons 
to the Catholic Church, so that We may re- 
ceive them with love into the mansion of 
our Heavenly Father, and enrich them with 
his unspeakable treasures. On this longed- 
for return to the truth and unity of the Ca- 
tholic Church depends not only the salva- 
tion of individuals, but still more Christian 
society ; the whole world cannot enjoy true 
peace unless it becomes one Fold under 
one Shepherd. 

Given at St. Peter’s, in Rome, the 13th 
day of September, 1868, and the twenty- 
third year of our Pontificate. 


The remarks which follow are ex- 
tracted from Zhe London Saturday 


Review: 
THE POPE AND THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


We read the Pope’s Address to all Protes- 
tants and non-Catholics at some disadvan- 
tage. It reaches us only through a French 
version, furnished to the JA/oniteur, and 
published in that journal of Monday. And 
we may, in the first place, complain to His 
Holiness of the slovenly and. parsimonious 
way in which he discharges the function so 
dear to him. He expatiates on his zeal for 
all Christian souls, and he is assured that he 
shall have to give account for us all at the 
Great Day. He, the Good Shepherd— 
such is his title, and we ought perhaps to 
write it, “ His,” entrusted to him by Christ 
Himself our Lord—is bound by the charge 
of his Supreme Apostolic Ministry to em- 
brace in his paternal charity all men in the 
whole world, and therefore he addresses 
this letter to all Christians separated from 
him. So lofty a purpose might have justified 
some care in carrying it out. But what has 
His Holiness done that his epistle should 
reach his erring people? Does he expect 
that the whole human race is bound to read 
the Government journal of Rome? Is his 
conscience satisfied that his tremendous re- 
sponsibility is fulfilled by the cheap and 
easy method of publishing his behests in an 
obscure newspaper, and leaving to those 
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most concerned to find out, as they can, what 
so nearly concerns their eternal salvation, 
through the medium of unauthorized ver- 
sions and newspaper reports? This is the 
difficulty of a Vicar of Christ who has hea- 
venly functions to discharge, and only human 
means to work with. As it is quite certain, 
as things stand, that the awful words which 
concern the immortal destinies of every 
human being who names the name of Christ 
will not reach one in a hundred thousand of 
them, it seems to follow that if the Pope has 
these duties toward all mankind, he ought 
to have been entrusted with an archangelic 
trumpet to address himself to so very large 
an audience. It is a sad come-down from 
the appeal urdi et ordi to have to hoist it up 
in a penny Dublin paper. Who knows how 
many the Pope would not influence if he 
would be at the trouble of addressing us by 
some such mundane instrumentality as the 
penny post ? The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for example ; has he, as courtesy would seem 
to require, received in any authoritative way 
this communication from Rome, or heaven, 
or wherever it was indited ? 

We say it with all respect, that the Pope’s 
address was calculated not so much to at- 
tract as to repel. He does not condescend 
to argue; although he assures us that we 
are enveloped in a cloud of error, he is at no 
pains to dissipate it ; with a bold fetitio princi- 
it he sonorously assumes the very point at 
issue—the point, be it added, at issue not 
only between him and his bishops on the one 
hand, and the imposing ranks of the vast 
oriental church, our own church, and the 
vast Protestant communities of Europe and 
America, on the other, but the point which 
has been most keenly debated by the theolo- 
gians and canonists of the western obedi- 
ence. The Pope’s address rests upon one, 
and upon only one, huge assumption. It is 
that the Pope, in his single capacity as mon- 
arch and autocrat of the church, advanced 
to the supreme government of the whole 
Catholic Church, has the inherent right of 
prescribing the faith of the church; that he 
is the one and supreme legislator as well as 
administrator. This is what even the church 
of Rome has not yet formally decreed, even 
by the easy method which a few years ago 
decreed the Immaculate Conception. Ultra- 
montanism—or, in other words, and to ex- 
press it generally, the personal infallibility 
and supreme authority of the pope—is not 
yet de fide. But this is what the Pope as- 
sumes ; and it is most likely as a step to- 
ward what it is understood will be the next 
Roman development of doctrine, and prob- 
ably the end aimed at in summoning this 
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so-called cecumenical council that the Pope, 
in his letter, takes up the position of auto- 
crat. He addresses us, but it is only to 
assist his next move as regards his own sub- 
jects, and to help to settle the vexed question 
which his predecessors have found to be so 
inconvenient when denied by Bossuet, De 
Marca, Van Espen, and the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, to say nothing of the Councils of 
Constance and Basle. 

In the mean time let us see what it is the 
Pope in his exuberant charity offers us. It 
is, we fegret to say, extremely little. He 
bids us stay at home and pray to be united ; 
at least we hope that he goes as far as this. 
But as he cannot count much upon the effi- 
cacy of the prayers of obstinate heretics, it 
would be perhaps nearer to the truth if we 
said that all that the Pope has to say is to 
invite us to return to his fold, The Vatican 
Eirenicon is of the simplest—no conditions, 
no explanations, no discussion of difficulties, 
no healing of wounds, no solemn canvassing 
of controversies, no arguments. Return 
first, and discuss afterward, when there is 
nothing to discuss, Might we venture to 
hint to Archbishop Manning—who is polite 
enough to consider the present attitude of 
the Church of England toward Pius IX. as 
exactly similar to the state of things as be- 
tween Gregory I. and the Pagans and Goths 
and Arians of his time—that even Arius got 
a hearing, and was allowed his say? Not so 
with us. There is a controversy between 
Rome and those whom Rome calls non- 
Catholics, as to the, not primacy, but exclu- 
sive autocracy of the See of Rome. There 
is only one way of deciding it—rixa est udi 
tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. All that we 
have to do is to be kicked, and submit. This 
is good schoolmaster’s language ; but, as far 
as we remember, it is not the old way of 
dealing with even heresy and schism. The 
huge series of councils might have been re- 
duced to a single and very portable volume, 
had this mode of settling controversy been 
the church’s old and compendious method. 

One misunderstanding, or misrepresenta- 
tion, it seems to be well at once to remove. 
The Westminster Gazette—writing, we hope, 
without having read the Pope’s address— 
speaks of it as an invitation to those to whom 
it is addressed to repair to the Ecumenical 
Council of 1869, adding that the church will 
ever be ready to offer explanations, and to 
labor to remove obstacles to reunion. This 
is just what the Pope does notdo. He does 
not invite non-Catholics, either in any cor- 
porate or private capacity, to repair to Rome. 
He simply says that he will pray for them, 
and bids them be reconciled. Invitation 














there is none; offers of explanation there 
are none. We are seriously to lay to heart 
our condition, and give it up. We are in- 
vited to conform, and nothing else. To the 
council neither our bishops nor pastors are 
asked. And this is the more noticeable 
because the Orientals are invited. ‘ We 
raise our voice once more to you, and with 
all the power of our soul we pray you, we 
conjure you to come to this Council, as your 
ancestors came to the Council of Lyons and 
to the Council of Florence.” Such is His 
Holiness’s language to the Oriental bishops, 
as we find it in his Apostolic letter of Sep- 
tember 8th, translated in the Westminster 
Gazette. This Florentine precedent will 
hardily be reassuring to the Orientals ; and 
though, after all, the summons to them is 
substantially only what the summons to us 
is, as the Pope in either case takes up the 
same position—that of the exclusive supre- 
macy of the See of Peter, and denies that the 
Eastern bishops are really bishops till they 
have submitted to him—yet we must remind 
not only the Westminster Gazeffe but the 
Univers, that their statement that the Pope 
has issued anything like an invitation to 
attend the council, or rather his council, to 
“all those whose sepazation dates from the 
sixteenth century,” is simply untrue. Even 
if we had been asked, and even were it an- 
nounced that we should have ample liberty 
to state our case, we say, as Laud said more 
than two centuries ago, “ To what end free- 
dom of speech, since they are resolved to 
alter nothing ?” 


The following report of the action 
of the New- School Presbyterian 
Synod of New York and New Jersey 
we clip from the columns of one of 
the daily papers : 

THE PRESBYTERIANS AND THE POPE, 


The following memorial and resolutions 
were presented by Rev. Dr. Adams : 

Whereas, The Pope of Rome, called Pius 
the Ninth, did, on the 13th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1868, issue a certain 
letter, a proclamation addressed to all Pro- 
testants and non-Catholics throughout the 
world, the import of which is to unite and 
urge all persons and organizations thus de- 
signated to hasten to return to the only fold, 
meaning the Church of Rome. 

Whereas, The said Pope in the said letter, 
called paternal and apostolic, has in an un- 
wonted manner, as if pleading at the bar of 
public opinion, assigned several and various 
reasons for its preparation and publication, 
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Whereas, Among the reasons so mentioned 
are the assertion of his own supremacy over 
the human conscience as the vicar of Jesus, 
and “the authority to govern the persua- 
sions of the human intellect and to direct the 
actions of men in private and social life,” as 
also this, that the rejection of this authority 
and protest against it by so many has pro- 
moted and nourished those perturbations in 
human affairs, in this our day, which the said 
Pope pronounces miserable and grievous, 
but which must be regarded by every friend 
of his species as eminently hopeful and au- 
spicious. 

Whereas, All such claims and assertions 
on the part of the Pope of Rome are to the 
last degree unfounded in fact, contrary to the 
truth, reason, Scripture, and the whole genius 
of Christianity, and, if allowed, would prove 
subversive to all human rights and liberties. 

Whereas, Recent movements, especially 
in Austria and Spain, nations long in sub- 
jection to the monstrous pretensions of the 
Papacy, command the prompt recognition, 
sympathy, and support of all friends of hu- 
manity, freedom, and religion throughout the 
land; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the facts here recorded 
furnish and present a proper and fitting oc- 
casion for all Protestant churches through- 
out Christendom, each in the mode which 
its own wisdom shall suggest, to prepare 
and set forth for general distribution, through 
the same channels which the Pope himself 
has chosen, a suitable response to his letter, 
which response shall contain a statement of 
the reasons why his claims can in no wise be 
recognized, as inconsistent with a catholicity 
more catholic than Rome—the authority of 
infallible Scripture and the glorious suprem- 
acy of Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
by the Synod, whose duty it shall be to con- 
sider the expediency of corresponding with 
other Protestant bodies in this country and 
in Europe as to the propriety of such timely 
action for the furtherance of free Biblical 
Protestant Christianity. 

Resolved, That it be referred to the same 
committee, if they deem it wise, to prepare 
and publish a reply to the said letter of the 
Pope, which shall be regarded as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of this Synod concern- 
ing the matters therein contained as of vital 
importance to all civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world, and to the salvation 
of the human race. 

It was suggested that a committee con- 
sisting of three ministers and three elders, 
be appointed to carry out the objects of the 
resolutions, Dr. Cox wanted to see the com- 
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mittee larger. It was an important subject, 
and we want names on the document which 
will encourage our brothers in England and 
in all parts of Europe. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to take the whole sub- 
ject into consideration : Rev. William Adams, 
D.D., Rev. Henry B, Smith, D.D., Rev. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, D.D., Rev. Jonathan F. 
Stearns, D.D., Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, 
D.D., Rev. Samuel T. Spear, D.D., Rev. 
George L. Prentiss, D.D., Hon. William E, 
Dodge, Professor Theodere W. Dwight, 
LL.D., Hon. Daniel Haines, Hon. Edward 
A. Lambert, J. B. Pinneo, Esq., S. F. B. 
Morse, Esq., Cyrus W. Field, Esq. 


We subjoin another report of the 
action of the central authority of the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia, from 
The New York Herald: 


THE BERLIN EVANGELICAL CONSISTORY ON 
THE PONTIFICAL LETTER. 


The pastoral letter in connection with his 
cecumenical circular addressed by Pope Pius 
IX. to non-Catholic Christians has roused 
Prussian evangelic church authority. The 
following circular has been addressed to its 
consistories: ‘An open letter of the 13th 
ult., by the chief of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is direeted to all Protestants, thus 
including the members of our Evangelical 
State Church. As this document contains, 
besides unjust accusations, many expressions 
of respect and kindness toward Protestants, 

“we are ready and willing to consider it as a 
pledge of friendly and peaceable relations for 
the future between both confessions for the 
sake of the state and its citizens, and for the 
efficiency and triumph of Christian truth. 
Every sincere evangelic Christian acknow- 
ledges the duty of loving other confessions 
and deplores the separation in the church, 
especially among members of a common 
country. But as the chief of another church 
undertakes in the said letter to demand, with 
assumed authority, from the members of 
ours a renunciation of their cherished creed, 
founded upon the inviolable word of God, 
and a retractation of evangelical truth won 
by the blessed Reformation, without offering 
on his part the least prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion on the basis of evangelical truth, we 
must decidedly reject his action as an un- 
justifiable trespass upon our church, and in 
so doing we are sure of the agreement of 
all Evangelicals. An appeal to the members 
of our church not to heed this voice may be 
deemed unnecessary ; but it is proper to keep 
still more in mind, opposed to such preten- 
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sions, the numerous members of our per- 
suasions who in the midst of Roman Catho- 
licism are exposed to the temptations of 
infidelity toward the Evangelical creed; 
therefore, to procure the means for preaching 
to them, giving them the sacraments, the 
Evangelical school and pastoral care, col- 
lections are directed soon to be made in all 
our churches. The royal consistories will 
communicate this to the ministers of the dio- 
ceses, who on the days of collection on the 
following Sundays are to make proper men- 
tion of it to their congregations. 

There was also an announcement 
in the papers that some sort of a let- 
ter to the Pope was proposed by 
members of the late General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, although we do not know 
what came of the affair eventually. 

We must give justice to one por- 
tion of the comments of the Saturday 
Review, namely, that which refers to 
the publication of the pontifical let- 
ter. It is a matter of great inconve- 
nience to Catholics throughout the 
world, that the publication of impor- 
tant official documents at Rome is so 
tardy and insufficient. This is a de- 
fect which ought to be, and we hope 
will be, remedied. We have not yet 
seen the Latin text of the letter ad- 
dressed by the Sovereign Pontiff to 
Protestants, and have been obliged 
to take a translation of it which is 
not remarkably well-executed, and in 
which we have corrected forty-seven 
typographical errors, from an Eng- 
lish Catholic newspaper. The Eng- 
lish translations of the grand and 
dignified pontifical documents which 
are sent forth by the Holy See, are 
generally wretched, and make them 
appear to readers who are unacquaint- 
ed with the originals in a very unfa- 
vorable light. 

It seems to us that it would have 
added very much to the effect of the 
Holy Father’s paternal address to his 
erring and strayed children, if au- 
thentic copies had been at once sent 
to all the bishops, with a command 
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to publish both the original Latin 
text, and also a translation authorized 
by themselves, with their own official 
counter-signature appended, for the 
benefit of all Christians within their 
several dioceses. As it is, however, 
the letter of the Holy Father has 
become very generally known through 
the indirect channel of the newspa- 
pers, and has not failed to produce a 
great sensation. It is just such an 
admonition as the head of the 
Church, who is conscious that his 
authority to teach the world is indu- 
bitable, might be expected to issue. 
It is in the style and manner which 
become the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
speaking to all the baptized, who, by 
virtue of their baptism, are lawfully 
subject to his pastoral jurisdiction. 
The Pope speaks as one having au- 
thority, and must necessarily do so, 
just as our Lord and the Apostles 
did, because he knows that he has 
authority, and that the evidence of 
his authority is so plain and clear, 
that at least all the educated pastors 
and teachers of the different Chris- 
tian sects are capable of perceiving 
it and bound to ‘acknowledge it. 
The Saturday Review complains 
that the Pope does not argue on the 
subject, or adduce reasons to con- 
vince those who reject his authority. 
This is a most unreasonable objec- 
tion. How would it be possible, 
within the limits of a brief letter, to 
address arguments, at length, to all 
the hundred and one different sorts 
of Protestants? The letter is not 
destitute of that kind and amount of 
argument which are alone suitable in 
a document of the kind. It appeals 
to the manifest fact that Protestants 
are divided among a multitude of 
differing sects and doctrines, without 
any principle of unity or certain cri- 
terion of truth ; whereas the Catholic 
Church, in communion with the See 
of Peter, possesses that unity and 
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universality which are the sure and 
evident marks of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit within her body, leading 
her perpetually into all truth, accord- 
ing to the promise of Christ. Our 
Lord, when he demanded the obedi- 
ence of faith under the peril of eternal 
damnation from all his hearers, did 
not enter into long arguments. He 
presented brief and simple reasons 
in an authoritative manner to his 
auditors, and appealed to the eviden- 
ces by which his divine mission was 
attested from heaven. In like man- 
ner the Holy Father, who is Christ’s 
vicegerent upon the earth, affirms 
his own authority, commands sub- 
mission to his teaching, and pre- 
sents a simple, obvious argument ad- 
dressed to the reason and conscience 
of all men, which they have the 
means of easily verifying if they will. 
The affirmation of his authority, and 
the command or exhortation to sub- 
mit to it, are not made gratuitously, 
and do not rest upon a mere personal 
declaration of the Pontiff, to which 
men are to yield an assent which is 
blind, unreasoning, or destitute of 
solid motives. The motives are not 
expressed explicitly and at length in 
the letter ; but they are appealed to 
as existing within the reach of those 
who are addressed, and the claim of 
submission is based upon them. 
The Holy Father speaks as the 
head of a communion embracing al- 
most two thirds of all Christendom, 
which has existed in an unbroken 
continuity of doctrine and organiza- 
tion from remote antiquity, with the 
entire united moral force of all the 
bishops, doctors, and saints of the 
church in the present and the past 
ages, to back and support him. He 
speaks to those whose ancestors ac- 
knowledged his authority, and who 
have been severed from his commu- 
nion by a violent revolution, whose 
justification three centuries have not 
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been able to establish ; but whose 
condemnation has been unmistaka- 
bly pronounced by the disastrous 
results it has produced. He has, 
therefore, a prima-facie claim of pre- 
scription, possession, and general 
acknowledgment in his favor, which 
gives an immense moral weight to 
his utterance. Moreover, he speaks 
after having for three hundred years 
argued the whole case between him- 
self and Protestants in the most 
thorough and complete manner, by 
the means of the theologians and 
writers of the Catholic Church, whose 
works are accessible in all langua- 
ges. His bishops and priests are 
everywhere to be found, ready to ar- 
gue and explain the doctrines of the 
church for the benefit of all those 
who desire it. At the council itself, 
instructions and conferences in va- 
rious languages will be given upon 
all the points of controversy by the 
ablest and most learned preachers of 
all nations, and theologians will be 
ready to give private conferences to 
those who desire them. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that the Holy Fa- 
ther shuts out inquiry, argument, or 
discussion ; for he does everything 
to invite and favor them, and by his 
act in summoning a council, and 
challenging the attention of the 
whole world, throws open all the 
doors and windows of the church to 
the light of all the intelligence of 
Christendom. 

The reviewer complains, moreover, 
that the Pope claims an authority 
above that which is admitted by a 
school of Catholic theologians, or 
even required by any formal pontifical 
decree to be acknowledged as of ob- 
ligatory doctrine. This is an utter- 
ly reckless and baseless assertion. 
Whatever may be the teaching of 
Van Espen, Von Hontheim, Richer, 
and other court canonists and law- 
yers, whose erroneous and schisma- 
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tical doctrine is condemned and 
rejected in every Catholic school, 
Bossuet, De Marca, and all ortho- 
dox Gallicans have always recogniz- 
ed and supported every whit of that 
authority which is affirmed or implied 
in the pontifical letter. 

As for the schismatical Orientals, 
who are supposed to be aggrieved 
by the terms of the invitation which 
the Pope has extended to them to 
attend the council, they are forced, 
in consistency with the doctrine they 
have evermore admitted, to acknow- 
ledge the primacy of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and his right tocall an cecumenical 
council. The Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, although some of the bishops 
of his synod are said to have favored 
the acceptance of the Pope’s invita- 
tion, has refused even to receive 
the letter containing it. The Arme- 
nian Patriarch will probably follow 
suit, and the Synodof St. Petersburg, 
which is only a bureau of the impe- 
rial government, will, of course, not 
only reject the invitation to the coun- 
cil in the most decisive manner, but 
will put forth the entire political in- 
fluence which Russia possesses in 
the East to hinder the Oriental pre- 
lates from attending. This line of 
conduct, however, is totally inconsis- 
tent with the principles and _profes- 
sions of the Eastern communions. 
They all recognize the primacy of 
the Roman bishop, and his right to 
convoke a council. They acknow- 
ledge that their separation from the 
Western church is an abnormal con- 
dition, and that all portions of Chris- 
tendom ought to be in unity. Their 
refusal to attend the council will 
therefore be a condemnation of 
themselves, and will manifest most 
clearly the schismatical spirit by 
which they are actuated. It may be 
said that the terms on which they 
are invited are such that they can- 
not attend. The gist of this excuse 
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is, that the Pope demands a submis- 
sion to his supremacy which they 
cannot admit. This, however, does 
not really excuse them. Admit, for 
the sake of argument, that the Ro- 
man Church has usurped a suprema- 
cy which does not belong to it, and 
is really to blame for the existing 
schism. They are invited to attend 
the council and sit in it as bishops. 
If they are confident of the justice of 
their cause, why do not they embrace 
the opportunity to send their patri- 
archs, metropolitans, and fifty or a 
hundred of their principal bishops, 
together with their most learned 
archimandrites and theologians, and 
the diplomatic representatives of 
Russia and Greece, who may argue 
their cause before the council and 
in presence of all Christendom. If 
they had any moral force at all, now 
would be the opportunity to show it. 
But they have none, and therefore 
they dare not go, and by their open 
manifestation of cowardice and utter 
recklessness of the common good 
of Christendom, they -will give a 
death-blow to their own cause. 

The Pope is blamed for not having 
invited the Protestant bishops to at- 
tend the council. It is impossible 
for him to invite them, because it is 
impossible for him to recognize their 
episcopal character. The Orientals 
themselves would not sit with them 
in council as fellow-bishops. Their 
claim even to an exterior succession 
is so extremely doubtful that at the 
highest it has only probability in its 
favor. Aside from all question, more- 
over, concerning the alleged fact of 
Parker’s consecration by Barlow, and 
of the consecration of Barlow him- 
self, the essential defect of form in 
the English ordinal of Queen Eliza- 
beth must prevent the recognition of 
any true episcopal succession in the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. This 
is no reason, however, why the Pro- 
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testant bishops should not make an 
attempt to gain a hearing and present 
their claim before the council. They 
cannot be admitted to the council 
as bishops, but they might, and no 
doubt would, be received with cour- 
tesy and urbanity as distinguished 
personages, and as representatives 
of some millions of baptized Chris- 
tians. Do they believe themselves 
to be a portion of the Catholic epis- 
copate? One of their most learned 
divines, Palmer, to say nothing of 
many others, acknowledges that the 
Roman Bishop, when he is in com- 
munion with the whole Catholic 
Church, is the centre of unity and 
the presiding bishop of all Christen- 
dom. Why, then, do they not de- 
pute a large body of their number to 
go to the council, attended by their 
most learned theologians, and ask for 
a hearing? Nothing could give them 
a better chance of manifesting the 
full strength of their position, and 
bringing into the light all the justice 
there is in their cause, than such a 
demonstration as this, if they only 
had courage, independence, and con- 
cert of action enough to make it. 
We would say the same of other 
Protestant communions making no 
pretension to any Episcopal succes- 
sion. They very generally profess a 
desire for union among Christians. 
Surely there must be some basis 
upon which this union is possible. 
Those who profess that Jesus Christ 
has established a religion, given a re- 
velation, taught a doctrine and way 
of salvation, must admit that there is 
some way of ascertaining with cer- 
tainty what Christianity really is, and 
refuting the claims of every kind of 
pseudo-Christianity. Why can they 
not make a bold and generous effort, 
then, to bring the matter to a test, 
send their representatives to Rome, 
and try to have at least some be- 
ginning of a conference respecting 
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the cause of dissension and dis- 
union? ;' 

We are glad to see the action taken 
by the Presbyterians of New York 
and New Jersey and the Evangeli- 
cals of Berlin. We could have wished 
that the former had exhibited equal 
courtesy and amenity in their lan- 
guage with the latter. However, we 
let that pass. What we desire above 
all things is, that attention should be 
drawn to the letter of the Holy Fa- 
ther, and to the great and vital mat- 
ters which it presents. Our Protes- 
tant brethren can do us, in this re- 
spect, a much greater service than we 
can do ourselves. Their resolutions, 
replies, discussions, and indignant 
denials of the authority of the suc- 
cessor of Peter only bring before the 
minds of the multitude more distinct- 
ly and universally the claim which he 
makes to be heard and reverenced 
as the Vicar of Christ. This is pre- 
cisely what we desire. We do not 


ask, and the Holy Father has never 


demanded, that those who are sepa- 
rated from his communion should 
submit to his authority without hav- 
ing just and adequate reasons pre- 
sented before their minds. We ask 
only that they lay aside their inherit- 
ed prejudices, and that animosity 
which is their result; examine, in- 
quire, and weigh calmly, with a pure 
desire to know the truth, and with 
prayer to God, the evidence of the 
supreme authority bequeathed to the 
Roman Pontiff by St. Peter, the 
Prince of the Apostles. It is idle to 
pretend that the claims of the Roman 
See are unworthy of a hearing, and 
can be set aside by a simple denial. 
There is no other human being ex- 
cept the Pope who has the slightest 
claim to call himself the Father of all 
the faithful, or who would dream of 
doing it. Whoever should attempt 
it would receive no attention, but 
would be disregarded as an idiot. 
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No church, even, however large its 
numbers, can gain any general atten- 
tion to its pretensions of possessing 
that doctrine and polity which are 
truly apostolic, or its invitations to 
the rest of Christendom to conform 
to its peculiar type of Christianity. 
The Pope alone compels the atten- 
tion of the world when he speaks. 
The emphatic protests which his ma- 
jestic and paternal admonitions to all 
Christians to return to the fold of 
unity call forth, are themselves wit- 
nesses to the immense power which 
he possesses as the successor of St. 
Peter and the heir of that promise 
which was made by Jesus Christ: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it: and I will give to thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” There is no hu- 
miliation in being admonished and 
instructed by the voice of one who 
is the inheritor of such a promise, or 
in being invited to return under the 
guidance of such a majestic and an- 
cient pastoral authority. It is not 
in the-spirit of pride or disdain that 
we urge upon our fellow-Christians 
the duty of returning to the bosom 
of the Mother Church. We ardently 


. desire that they may be our brethren, 


united with us in faith and fellow- 
ship, sharers with us in the glorious 
privilege of Catholic communion, and 
in the noble work of propagating 
Christianity throughout the world. 
We desire to judge as favorably as 
possible of the motives and inten- 
tions of those who, with mistaken 
zeal, repulse the earnest and paternal 
exhortations of the Father of Chris- 
tendom, and trust that when they 
have more calmly and thoroughly in- 
vestigated the grounds of their sepa- 
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ration, many of them will obey the 
voice of truth and conscience, and 
retrace the path which led their an- 
cestors away from the doctrine and 
fold of the successor of St. Peter. 
We are not sanguine enough to expect 
that the approaching Council of the 
Vatican will be followed by the im- 
mediate and universal return of all 
Christians to Catholic unity. We 
have no doubt, however, that it will 
mark a great epoch in ecclesiastical 
and human history, and, like the 
Council of Trent, will inaugurate a 
new period of progression and tri- 
umph for the church. To what ex- 
tent the separated Christians of the 
East and West will become reconciled 
to the Catholic Church, we will not 
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venture to predict; but we will ha- 
zard a prophecy that within the next 
half-century the great mass of those 
who are not reabsorbed into catholi- 
city will have melted away into some 
form of infidelity, or have been swept 
up by some new false religion which 
is openly anti-Christian. What course 
the body of the Protestant clergy will 
take remains to be seen ; but if they 
are not wise enough to anticipate and 
lead the movement which must inevi- 
tably bring back the most religioys 
portion of their people to the unity of 
the See of St. Peter, they will be left 
behind by it, and will ere long find 
themselves without flocks and without 
churches. 





SONNET (XIII.) FROM THE V/77A NUOVA OF 


DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. 


So gentle seems my lady and so pure 
When she greets any one, that scarce the eye 
Such modesty and brightness can endure, 

And the tongue, trembling, falters in reply. 


She hears ; but heeds not, people praise her worth— 
Some in their speech, and many with a pen— 

But meekly moves, as if sent down to earth 
To show another miracle to men! 


And such a pleasure from her presence grows 
On him who gazeth, while she passeth by— 
A sense of sweetness that no mortal knows 
Who hath not felt it—that the soul’s repose 
Is woke to worship, and a spirit flows 
Forth from her face that seems to whisper, “ Sigh !” 
3s Woe 


VOL. VIII.—35 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A PLEASANTLY-FURNISHED parlor, 
looking out upon noble trees and 
gray shrubbery. 

Within, books, pictures, portfolios, 
and a superb piano. 

At the piano a lovely girl of twenty 
summers, whose face, figure, and fair 
white hands give token that no care, 
or sorrow, or labor has ever reached 
her. 

A footfall on the piazza startles 
her ; the bell rings, and is answered. 

“ George !” 

“ Tsabel !” 

And in another moment brother 
and sister are locked in each other’s 
arms. He put her from him a little, 
and looked in her face. 

“You are more than ever Ze//a,” 
he said, while two or three times he 
kissed her fair forehead. 

“How is my mother? Didn’t I 
hear some strains of Mozart’s 
‘ Twelfth ’ as I came into the gate ?” 

“Yes, I was just playing the Agnus 
Dei. Mother is nicely ; and I was 
enjoying my music immensely ; for it 
is the first day in two or three weeks 
that I have been allowed to touch 
the piano.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because mother has been so sick. 
Don’t look so frightened; she is 
quite well now. Did you know you 
had a little sister up-stairs ?” 

“No, indeed !” he exclaimed, with 
an expression of delight, at which 
Isabel laughed again, while she went 
on to say: ; 

“Mother was so nervous, and so 
excited by the storms and shipwrecks 
that the papers were full of, that for 
nights and nights she did not sleep 
at all, and the doctor was afraid she 
would die or lose her reason; but 


for some time past she has slept, and 
now she seems quite recovered.” 

“Let us go to her—can I go up?” 

Just then a little girl of six years 
came into the room, with wide expect- 
ant eyes, and, “ Mother says—” 

“ Ah! little one,” said the young 
man caressingly, “do you remember 
brother George ?” 

“Ves, indeed I do.” 

“Then give me a hug,” said he, 
folding her in his arms, and then re- 
leasing her. ‘“ It is a long time since 
you saw me. I should not wonder if 
you had forgotten me.” 

“But I have not forgotten you ; 
and mother says,” she went on, danc- 
ing up and down in great glee, “ if 
it’s brother George, you’re to come 
right up-stairs; only you mustn’t 
make a noise for the sake of the 
baby. What did you bring me?” 

“ If you have a baby, you ought not 
to expect me to bring you anything. 
Isn’t the baby enough ?” 

She smiled rather doubtfully, and 
trotted on before them up-stairs. 

“Tsabel,” said George, “wait a 
minute.” Then, as if something in 
his sister’s face failed to invite the 
meditated confidence, he asked, as 
they slowly ascended the stairs, their 
hands locked; “ Is Philip here ?” 

“No; he will not be here till next 
Monday—the Monday before Christ- 
mas.” 

“ And you are to be married—” 

“On Christmas eve ; how glad | 
am you’ve come !” 

“Ts my father well ?” 

“Yes ; he will be so sorry not to 
have met you at the wharf; but he 
had to go to W on Thursday, 
and will not be home till evening.” 

They entered Mrs. Hartland’s 
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room, and the son,so hardly parted 
from, so anxiously and long expected, 
was pressed to his mother’s heart. 
“My darling boy, you are indéed a 
Christmas gift.” 

“Yes, dear mother, we ought to 
have been back long ago ; sometimes 
I was afraid I should never get back 
to you. Besides that hurricane off 
the Cape, which obliged us to put in 
for repairs, we have had very heavy 
weather since -we crossed the line. 
3ut I have accomplished the business 
father sent me to do, thank God, and 
am with you all once more. Are 
Mary and Fanny well ?” 

“Yes, they have gone out to buy 
Christmas presents, and Robert with 
them.” 

“ And Charlie ?” 

“Ts spending a few days with Aunt 
Ellen, and will come back with them 
on Monday for the wedding and for 
Christmas.” 

“Q mother dear!” said Isabel, 
“whom was your letter from ?” 

“From Aunt Ann. They are all 
well, and are coming on Monday.” 

“ And Lucy and Jane?” 

“ Yes. ~ 9 

“But, my darling mother,” exclaim- 
ed George, with a look of distress, 
“vou will be perfectly worn out with 
all this company.” 

“Mother has nothing to do with 
that,” said Isabel ; “ we take care of 
that. If mother takes care of the 
baby, that is all we expect of her ; and 
Mrs. Reilly is to stay till Philip and 
I are off.” 

“ And how is this dear little Christ- 
mas present ?” said George, stooping 
tenderly over the sleeping infant. 

“ Lovely,” said his mother, smiling. 

“As lovely,” said Isabel, with a 
slight laugh, “as such little nuisances 
ever are.” 

“Why, Bella dear, don’t you love 
her?” asked George. 

“Oh! yes, to be sure, I love her ; 
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but I don’t see the use of her ; 
body wants her.” 

“T beg your pardon, dear, I want 
her,” interrupted her mother. 

“Oh! yes, mother, I don’t mean 
that ; I know you want her, and I am 
sure Iam glad you have her; only I 
mean to say that she has chosen to 
come at the most inconvenient time 
possible, as babies always do ; and that 
there is no place here for a baby, and 
that she deranges everything ; and 
turns the whole house upside down ; 
and I think babies are a nuisance ; 
and then Kate is six years old, and 
we had no right to expect any more 
babies ; and there were enough of . 
us without her ; and I am just going 
to be married, and it all seems so 
odd and queer.” 

Mother laughed, and seemed to 
think it not at all odd and queer, 
nor yet did she take to heart Isabel’s 
repugnances ; but George said mus- 
ingly : 

“ And yet you are going to be mar- 
ried yourself next week ?” 

“That is precisely why it is such 
a nuisance,” said Isabel. 

“Would there have been enough 
of us without her,” said her mother, 
“if brother George had never come 
back, as for so long a time we feared 
he would not ?” 

“There are never enough of us 
without George,” replied Isabel, red- 
dening, partly from vexation, and 
partly from the consciousness that 
the brother, of whom she was so fond 
and proud, was regarding her, she 
really did not know why, with some- 
thing like surprise and disappoint- 
ment. 

Just then the baby stirred, woke, 
was taken up, admired, discussed, 
and caressed, and in the midst of a 
consultation as to what her name 
should be, a noise of feet and voices 
was heard in the hall below. 

By a mutual instinct that “mother’s 


no- 
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room ” should be spared the distur- 
bance of too noisy greetings, the 
young people ran down-stairs. ‘There 
were tender embraces on the part of 
the girls, more vehement and tumul- 
tuous ones from Bob, and confused 
cries of, “ Are we not glad to see 
you!” and “ How long you staid !” 
and “We thought you would never 
come back!” with “I was in dan- 
ger of never coming back ;” and 
“ How you have grown !” and “ How 
pretty you are!” at which Mary and 
Fanny laughed and blushed. 

“TI say, old fellow,” cried Bob, 
“hadn’t you a terrible time? were 
you frightened ?” 

“T hadn’t time to be frightened,” 
returned George, “there was too 
much to do.” 

“What could you do ?” 

“Not so much as a sailor, of 
course ; but every one can do some- 
thing—every one who is cool and 
not afraid.” 

“By Jove! but I should think 
*twould be fun! only I should be 
afraid ; I shouldn’t like to go to the 
bottom.” 

“No, most of us would object to 
that.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say ‘by 
Jove,’ Robert,” said Isabel ; “I wish 
you wouldn’t take up expressions 
from your ‘school-fellows that you 
never hear at home.” 

“Tsabel isn’t fond of foreign im- 
portations,” said Fanny. 

“Yes, she is, though,” retorted 
Robert wisely, “what is she made 
of, from top to toe, but foreign im- 
portations ?” 

Amid the general laugh which fol- 
lowed this thrust, Mrs. Hartland’s 
voice was heard at the head of the 
stairs : 

“ Fanny ! brother George will want 
to go to his room; is it ready for 
him ?” 

“Yes, mother, it is all ready; I 
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will go and see. You will have 
plenty of time, George ; for dinner is 
half an hour later to-day, on account 
of father.” 

Not long after this, there was a 
thundering rap at George’s door, 
which opened and admitted his 
youngest brother, a lad of ten years. 

“Why, Charlie, boy,” he exclaimed, 
as the lithe little fellow sprang into 
his arms, “ I didn’t expect you; I 
thought you weren’t coming till Mon- 
day.” 

“No, I wasn’t ; but father saw by 
the paper that the ship was in, and | 
told Aunt Ellen I couldn’t stay any 
longer.” 

“ You’ve grown a head taller since 
I saw you.” 

“TI should think I’d had time 
enough to grow ; how long have you 
been gone ?” 

“Fourteen months ; but let’s go 
down and see father.” 

“ But, George,” said the little boy, 
looking round the room, “do let me 
come back and chum with you now. 
I’ve slept with Robert ever since you 
went away, and I like it very well 
with Robert, but I’d rather come 
back to you, mayn’t I ?” 

“Certainly you shall, if mother 
and Robert agree to it.” And Charlie 
made one leap to the first landing, 
another to the second, and with a 
third bound reached his father’s 
door. 

A gay party assembled at dinner. 
Mother came down for the first time, 
to honor her boy’s return. Mr. Hart- 
land said along, earnest grace, thank- 
ing God for the bounties spread be- 
fore them less than for the return of 
the long-absent, and for their joyful 
reunion. The girls were looking 
their prettiest, the boys full of glee. 
All being more talkative than hungry, 
they discussed home affairs, family 
affairs, the voyage, the tropics, and 


Valparaiso, until Charlie, tired of his 
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chair, pushed it back, and began 
turning summersets over the floor, 
by way of digesting his dinner. 

“A general move followed ; father 
and George exchanged a few senten- 
ces on business matters in a low voice 
to which nobody listened, and the 
young man left theroom. Presently 
he returned with a bulky envelope, 
which he gave his father, saying: 

“There are the papers, sir; I 
think you will find the whole matter 
very clearly stated, and the affair sa- 
tisfactorily arranged.” 

Mr. Hartland took the bundle, and, 
placing himself at a side table, turn- 
ed the drop-light conveniently and 
began to open and read. At this 
signal the rest of the party moved 
into the parlor ; mamma was placed 
in the most comfortable chair, and 
the young people were presently ab- 
sorbed in a conversational and phi- 
losophical game. How long the wits 
of allof them had been on the strain, 
not one of them could have guessed, 
when, just as Robert was insisting 

the article under discussion 
must be red clover, and that it must 
be found chiefly in icebergs, or else 
both Fanny and George had made 
wrong answers, suddenly their father’s 
tall figure loomed up before them. 
His usually calm face was slightly 
tremulous. 

“We never can be thankful enough, 
my dear boy,” he began abruptly, 
trembled also, “to 
among us more ; 
and I must say I am very proud at 
the manner in which you have ma- 
naged this business.” 


George blushed, mamma’s 


his voice 


you once 


eyes 
filled with tears, and Charlie, who 
for the last half-hour had been so 
sleepy that he was of no use except 
to make a laugh at his own expense, 
rubbed his eyes and looked up. 

“ George isatrump !” said he sen- 
tentiously.” 
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This was a great relief to papa, 
who fairly looked as if he would have 
liked to cry himself, and the hubbub 
of voices and inquiries which followed 
was quieted by Isabel placing her- 
self at the piano, and beginning the 
same strain from Mozart’s Twelfth 
which had charmed her brother on 
entering the gate. 

George stood over the piano and 
again looked at Isabel, as if he were 
half inclined to tell her something, 
but refrained; and Isabel was too 
much occupied with her own plans 
and prospects to indulge an indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The next day Mr. Hartland hav- 
ing established himself in the library 
soon after breakfast, and the younger 
members of the family having gone 
out on their Christmas errands, Mrs. 
Hartland bethought herself to go 
and see if her son’s room were sup- 
plied with all things necessary to his 
comfort. The door was open, and 
George and Isabel were both there, 
gaily chatting and laughing, amid a 
confused medley of books, papers, 
clothes, and odd nicknacks, to which 
George was busily adding, as he 
pulled pile after pile from his trunk. 
Isabel glanced from one object to 
another, with the idle curiosity and 
eagerness begotten of such occupa- 
tion; but seeing her mother ap- 
proach, she made haste to clear the 
rocking-chair and place a footstool 
for her feet. 

“Tell mother about that curious 
little pipe,” she said. 

“Yes, but let her see it first ; isn’t 
it odd?” said he, showing it. “TI 
thought of giving it to Robert, he is 
so fond of oddities ; and see, mother, 
is not this shagreen case pretty, with 
the silver trimmings, and that quaint 
old medallion on the cover? It will 
do to keep your needles and thimble 

” 


In. 


“Yes, and scissors, and a good- 
. 
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sized spool of cotton ; it will do nice- 
ly to take to the sewing society, moth- 
er dear.” 

“And here is a box which I 
thought of giving to father,” returned 
George, “only he never takes snuff,” 
producing a beautiful amber snuff 
box, mounted and lined with gold. 

“Exquisite! he could keep post- 
age-stamps in it,” suggested Isa- 
bel. 

“That would do very well for you 
girls, who only write three or four 
letters a week ; I have something else 
that will please father much better.” 
And he brought from his trunk a dag- 
ger of fine metal, curiously wrought 
in arabesque, the massive handle 
also richly carved and inlaid. While 
her mother was admiring the work- 
manship of the dangerous little wea- 
pon, Bell took up, one after another, 
the books upon the table, most of 
them old acquaintances, travelling 
companions, taken from home and 
brought home again. As she listen- 
ed to the story of the pipe, mamma 
observed in Isabel’s hand a little, 
well-thumbed book which attracted 
her attention. 

“What book is that, dear?” 
asked, as the story ended. 

“ A prayer-book,” said Isabel. 

“ An Episcopal prayer-book ?” 

“No,” said George, “ a Catholic.” 

“What do you have that for?” said 
Mrs. Hartland, with a mingled ex- 
pression of surprise, contempt, and 
indignation. 

“ Because I want it,” he returned, 
smiling. 

“What do you want it for?” she 
exclaimed, instantly alarmed at his 
look and tone. 

“ Because, dear mother, I want it 
to use ; I am a Roman Catholic.” 

“ A Roman Catholic! You might 
as well plunge this dagger into my 
heart,” said his mother, “as tell me 
that. Dearly as I love you, I would 


she 
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much rather see you dead and bu- 
ried.” 

“And I,” said George quietly, 
“would much rather be dead and 
buried than ever be a Protestant 
again.” 

“What infatuation! But how came 
you to be a Catholic, and what put 
it into your head to change your reli- 
gion ?” 

George began to tell her of an ac- 
quaintance formed on the outward 
voyage with a Catholic priest, who was 
bound for the same port as himself; 
of the inexplicable attraction which 
drew him to this man ; of the charm 
of his conversation and manners: 
of their discussions ; of the books 
which he lent him ; of his tender and 
fatherly advice and _ instructions— 
here Mrs. Hartland interposed an ex- 
pression of impatience and contempt 
—‘in short, dear mother,” pursued 
the young man earnestly and quietly, 
“T became perfectly convinced that 
the Catholic religion is the only true 
religion ; and as I did not choose to 
risk my salvation by living any long- 
er without it, I was received into the 
church before I left Valparaiso.” 

“Well, I feel as if all the happi- 
ness of my life were blighted.” 

“T am sorry you feel so, dear mo- 
ther ; I am grieved to pain you, but 
there was no help for it ; you would 
not have me violate my conscience.” 

“There is such a thing as an ill- 
enlightened conscience.” 

“That’s so, my dear mother,” said 
he, with something more than his old 
bright smile, “and I am sure that 
when you have heard fairly stated 
the arguments which have influenced 
me—” 

“T don’t want to hear any argu- 
ments or any reasons ; I would ra- 
ther die than be a Catholic; it isa 
bad sign when young people begin 
to think themselves wiser than their 
elders.” 
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“So it is, dear mother; but you 
did not repulse Grace Estabrook with 
that argument when she left the Uni- 
tarian church and began to come to 
yours, against the wishes of both her 
parents.” 

“I don’t wish to hear anything 
about it, or to talk or argue; the 
whole subject is hateful to me. You 
have given us all the dagger, my 
son,” said she, placing it upon the 
table, and rising, she went below to 
communicate to Mr. Hartland the sad 
intelligence. 

The allusion to the dagger affected 
George very sensibly, and he dreaded 
to go down-stairs or meet his father 
and sisters ; but having at last made 
the effort, he was immensely relieved 
to find every one as kind as usual. 
His father’s face was pale and excited, 
but he said nothing ; Bob stared at 
him rather saucily, as if he were a 
phenomenon ; and the rest of the 
family evidently regarded him as an 
amiable dupe. This was hard, but 
endurable. His spirits rose, he romp- 
ed with the little ones, capped verses 
with his sisters, and convinced every 
one that his self-respect was in no way 
diminished by the slender apprecia- 
tion put upon his faith. There were, 
of course, not wanting arguments and 
persuasions to lure him back to the 
faith of the family ; but George was 
not a fellow having once in his life 
met with positive truth, to abandon it 
afterward for a mere negation. 

After dinner, some of the novelties 
which he had brought home were 
produced : the dagger, which his fa- 
ther accepted and admired, without 
seeming seriously wounded by it; a 
collection of shells, a set of corals, 
and some exquisite little articles of 
mother-of-pearl. Kate fished out of 
his pocket a necklace, as she called 
it, of garnet beads, not running all 
together, but separated occasionally 
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by little bits of gold chain, with a gold 
medal pendent from it. 

“Tsn’t this a reward of merit?” ex- 
claimed she ; “is this for me, brother 
George? may I have it?” 

“Yes,” said George, laughing, “you 
may have it.” 

But it would not go over her head, 
and it had no clasp to fasten round 
her neck ; then she tried it on for a 
bracelet, but it would fall off. In 
short, it was not meant to wear, nor 
for an ornament at all, but for some- 
thing else ; and as she twirled it ra- 
ther uneasily over her fingers, not 
knowing exactly what to do with it, 
George took it from her, and replaced 
it with a carnelian necklace which he 
clasped round her white throat. Kate 
was contented to see the little garnet 
beads slip back into her brother’s 
pocket, with the assurance that she 
should see them as often as she 
wished, not, however, till they had 
been curiously examined and inquired 
into by Charlie and Fanny. 

“They are to say?” said Fanny, 
with great curiosity, “how do you say 
them?” But before George could 
answer the question, the baby was 
brought in, and the subject dropped. 

The little one was petted, praised, 
and passed from hand to hand with 
an affectionate eagerness which show- 
ed plainly that she was not generally 
considered a nuisance, and at last all 
protested that it was high time she 
had a name. 

“T shall not call her Bridget, to 
please George,” said mamma. 

“ But it would not please me, dear 
mother, to have you call her Bridget. 
I see no more propriety in calling her 
Bridget than in calling her Eulalie, or 
Genevieve, or Inez.” 

“T think I will call her Elizabeth 
Tudor ; she was a good Protestant.” 

“JT doubt very much Elizabeth’s 
being what you would call a good 
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Protestant,” returned George merri- 
ly ; “but if you call baby after her, I 
shall immediately put her under the 
protection of St. Elizabeth.” 

“Who was St. Elizabeth ?” 
Fanny. 

“She was a Hungarian princess, 
and very pious. She washed the 
saints’ feet and tended the sick and 
poor with her own hands.” 

“Tf it was a boy, I would call him 
Cranmer,” said mamma. 

“T guess not,” said Mr. Hartland ; 
“T should have something to say 
about that.” 

“You might call her Jezebel, or 
Bathsheba,” suggested Robert ; “I 
dare say they were both genuine Pro- 
testants.” ‘There was frequently an 
uncertainty as to how Robert’s mis- 
siles were intended to fall ; and whe- 
ther his barbed arrows were sped in 
innocence vr with malice afore- 
thought was a point in regard to 
which the most unlimited private 
judgment was conceded to every 
member of the family. Of course, no- 
body laughed at this sally, though 
Isabel bit her lip to keep from smil- 
ing, and George said, 

“Why not call her Annie, after 
Aunt Ann?” 

“T have been thinking of that,” 
said mamma, “only Isabel thinks it 
is such a homespun name.” 

“JT like homespun names,” said 
papa. 

Isabel liked Blanche, and Fanny 
suggested Margaret. Robert thought 
Schwartz would be more appropriate 
than Blanche. George said any 
name was good that was in the calen- 
dar. Robert said Charlotte Corday 
was in the calendar. George thought 
not, and after a brisk discussion and 
sundry pros and cons, it was decided 
to call the little one Annie. 

“ And St. Anne was the mother of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary,” whispered 


asked 
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George to Isabel, as he opened the 
piano for her. 

“ Christmas gifts not appreciated,” 
said George, turning round at the 
head of the first flight of stairs to 
bid Isabel good night. 

“What do you mean?” said Bell. 

“T mean the dear little sister in 
there,” pointing to his mother’s room, 
“whom you think a little nuisance.” 

“ Psha!” said Isabel. 

“And I here, too,” he went on, 
“who should have been under the 
water rather than have come home a 
Catholic. And the gift of faith,” he 
said seriously, “which God has be- 
stowed upon me, and which my friends 
would wish me to throw away or 
trample under foot, and the guardian- 
ship of saints and angels, which peo- 
ple mock at.” 

“Baby can hardly be called a 
Christmas present,” said Bell, “ since 
she is four weeks old, and Christmas 
is not until next Thursday.” 

“Not precisely.” 

“Nor your gift of faith, as you call 
it, since you became a Catholic, you 
say, before leaving Valparaiso.” 

“Not as we usually speak ; but 
every blessing comes to us really be- 
cause of the Incarnation, and so any 
blessing which we have particularly 
to be thankful for may be gratefully 
regarded as a Christmas gift.” 

“Well, it must be owned,” said 
Isabel, “that you bring your ideas, 
like the wise woman in the Proverbs, 
from afar.” 

George went on quietly without 
smiling. “ There will be more Christ- 
mas gifts next Thursday.” 

“I dare say,” said Bell, though 
her face demanded an explanation. 

“Father and mother will have 
another son, and we all shall have 
another brother, and you will have 
one who in some sort will stand to 
you in the place of God.” 
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Bell colored and was silent. If 
she had chosen to speak, she would 
have said that of all her brother’s 
far-fetched ideas this was the oddest, 
and one which she was little likely 
to appreciate. She certainly had 
not regarded Philip at all in that 
light, or as a gift from God any way. 
She returned her brother’s good 
night, and, going into her own room, 
meditated how George was always 
the same incomprehensible fellow, 
always gay and full of life, and yet 
always taking seriously what every 
one said in temper or in fun, or by 
vanity, or for effect, “as if an idle word 
signified.” With every one else in 
the house she did pretty much as she 
pleased ; but George always contrived 
to manage her, and had done so 


ever since she was born. He hada 


quiet, serious way of talking to her, 
as if he were twenty years her senior, 
which was not flattering to Bell’s 
vanity ; yet she loved him so very 


much, she was not at all sure that 
she loved Philip better. 


“Well, George,” said Robert on 
Saturday night, “I suppose you are 
not going to church to-morrow with 
us ?” 

“ Probably not,” said George. 

“ T suppose you will go to St. Law- 
rence’s, over here, with servant-girls, 
and stable-men, and rag-pickers ; 
won’t it be a sweet crowd !” 

“Do be quiet, Robert,” said his fa- 
ther, “what difference does it make 
whom you go to church with ?” 

“ Mother,” said Fanny, “may I go 
to church with brother George to- 
morrow?” 

“No, Fanny, you may of,” said 
Mrs. Hartland shortly, “and you are 
not to ask for such a thing. The 
Catholic religion is the religion of 
the devil, and I don’t want you to 
know anything about it, or to hear or 
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think anything about it. I would 
rather you were dead and buried 
than that you should be Catholics, 
any of you.” 

Poor Fanny looked dismayed, and 
Robert and Mary laughed _irreve- 
rently ; but Mr. Hartland said mildly, 

“Tf the Catholic religion were the 
religion of the devil, my dear, I think 
there is nothing gained by saying so.” 

And when the children had dis- 
persed for the night, and he was 
alone again with Mrs. Hartland, he 
said : 

“ George has been led away by his 
imagination ; and your vehement 
opposition will only strengthen him ; 
let him alone, and he will get over 
this.” 


In due time Philip made his ap- 
pearance. He was a-gay, spirited, 
handsome fellow—a great favorite 
with every one, and especially with 
George, whose classmate he had 
been. 

The Shirleys and Hartlands had 
been intimate for many years, having 
moved in the same society, inherited 
the same religious opinions, and im- 
bibed by association the same ideas. 
Mr. Shirley was a man of great 
wealth, and was still living ; but Philip 
had just inherited a fine property 
from the uncle after whom he was 
named, so that he was as rich as he 
needed to be now, with a prospect of 
as much again hereafter. Indeed, 
as Mrs. Hartland rather proudly said, 
“Tt was precisely the connection 
which they had most desired for Isa- 
bel.” 

And yet, such as Philip was, it was 
not strange, perhaps, that George’s 
idea of the Christmas gift should 
seem to Isabel far-fetched. “ But it 
is not so,” George reasoned, “ for you 
all say that marriages are made in 
heaven, and St. James says that 
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‘Every best gift, and every perfect 
gift, is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights.’” 

Christmas eve arrived, and, accord- 
ing to the programme, the young peo- 
ple were married. “The wedding 
was furnished with guests,” and it 
may be taken for granted at once 
that everything was planned and 
carried out in the most approved 
style, since Isabel had the  su- 
preme dictatorship. Geerge was first 
groomsman, and the others were se- 
lected from the list of Belle’s incon- 
solable admirers. Little Kate was 
the smallest bridesmaid, and went 
through her part with serious gravity, 
evidently believing that she was as- 
sisting at a solemn function. The 
bride and groom were pronounced 
the handsomest couple, and so forth ; 
the cake and the weather were de- 
licious. Philip certainly appreciated 
his Christmas gift, and thought him- 
self ahappy man. He had always 
considered Belle the prettiest girl in 
P——, as she was certainly one of 
the cleverest ; he was perfectly per- 
suaded that she was equally good 
and beautiful, and he had the grace 
to think that his own wealth, with 
his other advantages, did no more 
than place him upon a par with her. 
Certainly, Isabel’s prospects of hap- 
piness were very fair. 

And so she passed away to adorn 
a new house, very much missed by 
all at the old, and by none more than 
by Mary, who succeeded to the place 
and honors of elder sister, though 
confessedly by no means so beauti- 
ful, brilliant, or clever as “ Miss Hart- 
land that was.” But Mary was a 


good girl, played and sang very 
sweetly, and was always ready to 
gratify her father with those simple 
ballads in which he chiefly delighted. 


Home was quieter, but perhaps 
scarcely less happy, and home hap- 


piness was constantly augmented by 
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the pleasure of anticipating Isabel’s 
visits. 

If Mr. Hartland really expected 
George to get over his love for and 
belief in the Catholic religion, he 
was evidently doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for, to all appearance, it every 
day penetrated more and more the 
very substance of his being, though 
he had always been so sincerely 
religious that his external conduct 
was modified by it less than might 
have been supposed. Fanny never re- 
peated her preposterous request for 
permission to go to church with 
brother George ; but she was per- 
petually slipping into his room, peep- 
ing into his books, admiring his little 
pictures and statuettes, trying, in 
fact, with a girl’s insatiable curiosity, 
to discover why the forbidden fruit 
was so unspeakably poisonous. She 
incurred repeated scoldings for her 
restless inquest ; and, after being re- 
proved the twentieth time for tak- 
ing possession of brother George’s 
books and carrying them off into her 
own room, she fairly disconcerted 
her mother by indignantly inquiring, 
“ Why they had no ‘ creed,’ and what 
right the people who first started the 
Protestant religion had to hide away 
the ‘Apostles’ Creed’ from every- 
body, so that hundreds of persons 
who thought themselves Christians, 
and meant to be Christians, lived 
and died without ever knowing there 
was any ‘creed.’” 

Poor Mrs. Hartland was com- 
pletely nonplussed ; she knew nothing 
about creeds herself, but she hesi- 
tatingly suggested that they had a 
“form of covenant.” This, Fanny 
insisted, was not the least like the 
“ Creed,” and her mother, having no 
other forces in reserve, took refuge 
in the usual invective, and assured 
her daughter in the most solemn 
manner that she would prefer to see 
her in her grave rather than have her 
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imbibe her brother George’s senti- 
ments. Fanny, of course, was obliged 
to go to George for a satisfactory 
answer to her question, and having 
learned from him the gradual process 
by which the first Protestantism had 
dwindled down into New England 
Congregationalism, her reverence for 
the system in which she had been 
brought up was not increased. 


Meanwhile, almost another year 
has passed away. Little Annie 
Hartland is creeping about the car- 
pet, or pushing herself round with a 
chair, and, under great persuasion 
and generous bribery, making some 
diffident attempts to talk. Isabel 
has been at home some weeks, and 
is domiciled in her own old room. 
Philip’s visits are frequent, but short 
and uncertain, for though a rich he 
is by no means an idle man. Ali 
are improving the last beautiful days 
of autumn, in anticipation of the dis- 
agreeable weather of settled winter. 

Fanny, especially, who was fond 
of riding and a capital horsewoman, 
rode almost every afternoon, some- 
times without any escort, and some- 
times accompanied by Robert, who 
was very proud of the elegant figure 
his sister made on her spirited yet 
gentle horse. 

On one of the loveliest of these 
days, as George, returning from a 
long walk, was sauntering up the 
drive, he was startled at seeing Rob- 
ert upon the lower end of the piazza 
without a hat, trembling, and exces- 
sively pale. 

“Do you know? did you see her?” 
he asked, quivering with excitement, 
and without waiting for an answer, 
“ Fan—she’s been thrown—and mo- 
ther says she’s been terribly hurt.” 

“Where was she? who was with 
her? is she here ?” 

“Tn mother’s room. Where were 
you that you did not see it?” 
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“T have been in the other direc- 
tion, up toward the academy. Has 
Philip come ?” 

“Yes, he came just before Fan 
was hurt.” 

George went up-stairs, and found 
Fanny quite insensible. 

The poor child was settled in her 
mother’s room, out of the way of Isa- 
bel, whose little boy was only a week 
old, and from whom the sad news 
was to be kept as long as possible. 
For some days it seemed very doubt- 
ful whether Fanny would recover ; 
but her youth prevailed, and at last 
the doctor pronounced that, with 
great care, she would be perfectly re- 
stored, though she would scarcely be 
able to leave the house before spring. 

During this interval Belle, who was 
rapidly convalescing, had repeatedly 
asked for Fanny, and wondered so 
much that she did not come to her 
room that it was at last no longer 
possible to conceal her sister’s injury. 
Isabel’s excitement and agitation 
were at first extreme ; but the assur- 
ance that the invalid was now doing 
well soon soothed and cheered her, 
and she pleased herself that before 
long she could go into her mother’s 
room and show Fanny her beautiful 
baby. 

“ He is four weeks old to-morrow,” 
said Isabel, “ and the doctor says I 
may go down-stairs to-morrow. Poor 
dear little Fanny! I wonder when 
she will be able to go out? Do you 
know, George, I think, considering 
all that has been said on several oc- 
casions about preferring that we 
should be dead and buried rather 
than that we should be this and that, 
we all ought to be very thankful that 
Fanny was not killed outright ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“T wonder if mother ever thought 
of it?” 

But George made no reply ; only, 
after a few minutes, he said : 
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“You ought to have this dear little 
fellow baptized, now, while Philip is 
here.” 

“© dear!” said Isabel, “‘ we don’t 
dream of having him baptized till 
spring ; it is too cold ; and Philip is 
going to-morrow evening. Annie was 
almost six months old before she was 
baptized.” 

“T know, but it is very wrong ; 
most Catholic children are baptized 
before they are ten days old.” 

“Oh! yes, I know you think it is 
necessary.” 

“Tf it is not necessary, I don’t see 
why you do it at all.” 

“Why, it is a pious observance,” 
said Isabel. ‘“ What hurry is there ? 
besides, we can’t have him baptized 
now, for Philip and I have not agreed 
what to call him.” 

“ And while you are debating that 
point, you run the risk of having him 
die without being baptized at all.” 

“T don’t think there is any danger. 
He is as well as he can be. And 
mother’s little — I forget what his 
name was—died without being bap- 
tized at all, and I don’t believe it 
makes any difference.” 

“ Just as I told you last year, Belle,” 
said George, smiling, “ gifts despised ; 
you place a sacrament instituted by 
our blessed Saviour himself on the 
same footing with grace at table; a 
pious observance, of course ; to be 
attended to, no doubt, when one is 
not in too much of a hurry.” 

Isabel half smiled ; but she was too 
proud and happy, and too busy pet- 
ting her darling, to regard much the 
drift of her brother’s words. At that 
moment Philip came in to get the ba- 
by to show Fanny, and the three ad- 
journed into their mother’s room, 
Philip carrying the baby, of whom he 
was evidently very proud. 

“ There are most too many of you,” 
said Mrs. Hartland ; but she could 
not choose which to dismiss, so they 
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all went in. “TI don’t let Fanny hold 
levees, but you need not stay long.” 

Fanny was very fond of babies, 
and they made her examine his beau- 
tiful eyes and forehead and dimpled 
chin ; and then Belle called her sis- 
ter’s attention to the exquisitely em- 
broidered dress which she herself had 
worked. 

“T wonder how long it will be be- 
fore I shall be able to work another,” 
said Fanny, with a patient smile. 

“You will soon be well enough, 
dear Fanny, for me to come and read 
to you,” said George. 

“Oh! yes, I shall enjoy that; and 
if Belle is going down-stairs to-mor- 
row, she can play a little, and if the 
doors are left open, I shall hear.” 

“Yes, and Mary can play to you; 
for I shall be carrying Belle off pretty 
soon,” said Philip. 

“No, indeed,” said mamma, “she 
can’t go till after Christmas; so you 
will have to come back and spend 
Christmas with us.” 

“Tt will be a great drawback to 
our Christmas, having Fanny up- 
stairs,” said Isabel. 

“Yes,” returned mamma ; “ but if 
she recovers, we shall have no reason 
to complain.” 

“T have been telling Isabel that 
she ought to have the baby baptized 
while Philip is here,” said George. 

“ Nonsense, George!” replied his 
mother ; “nobody thinks as you do, 
and why will you be forcing your pe- 
culiar notions upon us?” And so the 
suggestion passed and was thought 
of no more. 

“ Put him down and let me kiss 
him,” said Fanny ; “ dear little fel- 
low! I wish I could take him.” But 
she knew it was impossible, and she 
made no objection when, after a few 
minutes, Mrs. Hartland put them all 
out of the room. 

That evening, when the baby was 
put to bed, Mrs. Hartland thought 
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he seemed dull ; but this was natural 
enough ; nurse said he was sleepy. 
He slept very well and was bright in 
the morning, but toward night be- 
came dull again. Another day 
brought no improvement, and Mrs. 
Hartland became uneasy. She con- 
sulted the doctor, and strictly follow- 
ed his suggestions, but the symptoms 
were only aggravated. She did not 
like to show Belle her anxiety, and 
proposed taking the baby herself 
into Fanny’s vacant room, in order, 
she said, that Isabel need not be dis- 
turbed. For two nights she watched 
and tended him, hardly sleeping her- 
self until daylight, when she suffered 
Mrs. Reilly to take her place. 

Mrs. Reilly was a kind, prudent, 
motherly woman, and very fond of 
Mrs. Hartland’s children, most of 
whom had been washed and dressed 
by her for the first time in their lives. 
She was also a Catholic. 

The second night George sat in his 
room till very late, reading. Shortly 
before midnight, he went to bed, and 
slept uneasily for two or three hours, 
then rose, and finding that it wanted 
some minutes to four o’clock, he 
dressed, and resumed his reading, 
listening the while till some one in 
the house should stir. 

‘Soon after the great hall-clock 
struck five, Mrs. Reilly left Isabel’s 
room very softly, and went into Fan- 
ny’s to take the baby. George waited 
until he heard his mother pass from 
the little room into her own, and close 
the door. Then he went down-stairs 
and into Fanny’s room, where Mrs. 
Reilly sat with the poor little suffer- 
ing child upon her lap. 

“Ts there any change ?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“He'll not live till night, Mr. 
George,” she whispered. ‘“ Poor 
Miss Belle! what will she do?” 

Mrs. Reilly could not get over her 
habit of calling Isabel “ Miss Belle.” 
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“Did you ever baptize a child, 
Mrs. Reilly ?” 

“ Indeed I have, sir.” 

“Then you can do it once more,” 
said he, smiling sadly. “We must 
not let this child die without bap- 
tism.” And he poured water into 
the basin, and brought it to her. 

And the humble Irish nurse _per- 
formed those sacred acts which, by 
the power of the Word made flesh, 
sanctify the soul. 

George replaced the basin, kiss- 
ed the little creature upon whose 
head the baptismal water was still 
glistening, and returned to his own 
room as silently as he came. 

Isabel slept heavily and uneasily, 
and woke unrefreshed and with a 
vague sense of apprehension. She 
rose on hearing the bell ring for fa- 
mily prayers, and hearing her bro- 
thers go down-stairs she dressed lan- 
guidly and went into the next room. 

The babe still lay upon the pillow 
in the nurse’s lap, and, although the 
breakfast-bell had already rung, Mary 
was sitting in the window, looking 
silently and with folded arms at the 
sick child. 

“Why, he seems so sick,” said Isa- 
bel, with a tone and look of pain and 
alarm. 

“Yes,” said Mary, “he is very 
sick.” 

Mary had always helped her moth- 
er more than Belle in taking care of 
the little ones, and she knew better 
than her sister how to judge of ill- 
ness. Isabel asked several questions, 
to which Mrs. Reilly gave only the 
most vague and cautious answers. 
The faint ring of silver was heard in 
the hall. 

“There is your breakfast, Belle, 
dear,” said Mary, “ go into your own 
room and take some coffee; you 
ought not to be standing about here 
without having taken anything.” 

“O dear!” said Isabel, “I don’t 
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want any breakfast. I wonder when 
Philip will come, and what will he 
say to see the baby so sick?” 

After a few moments, she followed 
her sister’s advice. Mechanically she 
put the sugar and cream into the 
coffee, and had just drunk it off, and 
pushed away the little stand, when 
the door opened and Philip entered. 

“Where is he?” and his face of 
agony and consternation told all. 

He had been sent for, and she 
knew why. 

“Oh! no, no, they don’t think he 
will die,” cried Isabel passionately, 
throwing herself into Philip’s arms ; 
“they don’t think he will die! O 
my darling! my baby! my beautiful 
boy !” And she rushed into the next 
room. 

Her grief was terrible to witness, 
and Philip had to command himself. 

“He has changed a good deal 
since daylight,” said Mrs. Reilly, 
looking up at Philip ; but she was 
sorry she had looked, and hastily 
turned her eyes again upon the child. 

Presently Mrs. Hartland came in, 
and insisted that Philip should go 
down and have some breakfast, and 
he felt bound to obey. 

Isabel was stunned. It had never 
entered her head that 4e could die ; 
he was so strong and bright and 
beautiful, and he was fers. She 
threw herself helplessly upon the 
couch, and cared for nothing. By 
and by she remembered that now 
she could see him for a little while, 
but that soon she could see him no 
more, and she rose and went into the 
room. 

George and Philip were both there. 
The quiet little form lay sweetly, as 
in sleep, upon the white counterpane 
of Fanny’s cot. Death had only 
beautified him. The tiny waxen 
hands clasped upon the breast, al- 
most as white as the white rosebud 
they enfolded, the smile of beatitude 
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upon the face, the beautiful forehead, 
the closed eyes with their long lashes 
—no pain, no sorrow, the ineffable 
peace there, contrasting with the 
tumult of agony in her own soul, 
brought the tears to Belle’s eyes. 

George could not help thinking of 
his own little brother, just about as 
old, whom, years ago, he had seen 
lying in the same way in that very 
room, upon whose head the baptis- 
mal water had never fallen; and he 
thought Isabel very happy. 

And thus was laid away, till the 
morning of the resurrection, the fair 
casket which had enclosed, for so 
short a time, a beautiful soul. 

Isabel’s room was neatly set in or- 
der. It was the brightest and pret- 
tiest chamber in the house, but it 
looked empty and desolate, though 
the family inclined to congregate 
there, every one wishing to do some- 
thing to comfort their poor sister. 

“It is five weeks to-day since my 
little darling was born,” said Isabel ; 
“ how proud and happy I was only a 
week ago, showing him to Fanny.” 

George seemed in a reverie, but 
after a moment he said, 

“And it is a year to-day since I 
returned from Valparaiso.” 

Belle fixed a look of anguish upon 
her brother’s face, and then wept bit- 
terly, until having stopped, apparent- 
ly from mere exhaustion, she said, 

“ IT have been properly punished.” 

“What do you mean, Belle dear ?” 

“T mean I have been punished for 
making so light of one little life, or 
rather, for my own life-long selfish- 
ness,” said she, looking at Annie who 
was playing upon the carpet. 

George looked at Isabel with much 
concern and tenderness, but said no- 
thing. 

“T deserve to be punished, I know, 
George. I have been perfectly self- 
ish. I have thought more, all my 
life long, about dress and vanity and 
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pleasure than about anything else in 
the world. I have been a member 
of the church and have had a class 
in the Sunday-school, and I have 
thought myself avery good Christian ; 
but I have really occupied all my life 
in thinking how I should contrive to 
look prettier and to dress better than 
others, and to secure my personal 
gratification. And I have always 
thought everything a nuisance that 
has stood in my way. When the 
dear baby came, I have been thinking 
ever since he was born how I should 
dress him, and make him look pretty 
—and now the body that I thought 
so much of—” She stopped and 
sobbed again. 

“ Don’t make yourself so unhappy, 
my darling sister,” said George ten- 
derly, as he rose and kissed her. 

She seemed soothed, and presently 
ceased weeping. 

“And for my Christmas gift this 
year, I have that little grave.” 

“ Dear Belle, you must not be too 
hard upon yourself; the gifts of God 
are aS many as the sands upon the 
sea-shore, and one honest sight of 
one’s self is a Christmas gift worth 
having. Even if we think we are 
punished, his chastisements are al- 
ways gifts, if we know how to receive 
them ; my dear sister, isn’t it so?” 

“T have heard so times enough 
from the pulpit,” said Belle, through 
her tears ; “but you know, George, I 
have never thought about those 
things. And then, my baby’s soul, 
which I cared so little about—dear 
George, do you reaily think it makes 
any clifference ?” 

“ What, dear ?” 

“Whether he was baptized or not?” 

“T don’t “kink anything about it, 
my darling sister; I know that it 
makes all the difference between go- 
ing instantly to the heaven of heavens, 
where God is, and staying, perhaps 
for ever and ever, in a place which, 
though not an unhappy place, is by no 
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means so happy as the very presence- 
chamber of the King of kings. But 
you need not grieve about that ; for 


‘he was baptized, and your little darling 


has gone to keep a joyful Christmas 
in heaven.” 

And then he told Belle how he 
came down that morning, and how 
Mrs. Reilly had baptized the child. 

Isabel listened and wept and seem- 
ed comforted. 

“T am sure I thank you, dear 
George, you are always so kind and 
thoughtful. I know father and mo- 
ther don’t think it makes the least 
difference in the world, and I don’t 
know why I should trouble myself 
about it; but stiil, now that I have 
lost him, I can’t bear to think that 
anything was left undone which could 
have been done to his possible ad- 
vantage. And then Philip—Philip 
is a great deal better than I am; I 
have thought very often, George, of 
what you said last year about Philip 
being a gift to me—a gift from God ; 
he really is very good, and he seemed 
to feel so badly because baby was 
not baptized.” 

“Our blessed Saviour has given 
us the sacrament of baptism for some- 
thing, no doubt,” said George, “ and 
it is taking considerable upon our- 
selves, short-sighted creatures as we 
are, to pronounce that it is of no con- 
sequence to any one, even to a babe 
adayold. But you must be comfort- 
ed now, my darling sister, and remem- 
ber that God has given you this year 
for your Christmas gift, not merely 
that little grave, but a spotless soul 
before his throne, who will never 
cease to pray for you and Philip until 
you are so happy as to arrive there 
yourselves.” 

Then bending over her, he made 
the sign of the cross on her fair fore- 
head, and in his heart invoked on 
her those Christmas benedictions 
which faith alone can give. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN 


WE design, in the few following re- 
marks, to call the attention of our 
readers to a work which is in process 
of execution in this country at pre- 
sent, to secure an endowment for the 
American College in the Eternal City. 
In the earnest appeal which will be 
found at the end of this article, made 
by the most Rev. Archbishop of Bal- 
timore and the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
Philadelphia, in the name of their 
brethren of the Episcopate, to the 
more wealthy among our American 
Catholics, the reasons are plainly 
stated why this should be done. The 
voice of our prelates is to us the 
voice of God ; and we believe that 
we are furthering the designs of his 
providence in sustaining this insti- 
tution, which was founded by the 
Holy Father for the benefit of the 
Catholics of the United States. We 
have had the college in Rome 
for some years, and we are now 
called upon to decide whether we 
shall permit it to be closed for want 
of proper support, and thus show 
that we are not able to appreciate 
the gift of his Holiness, to maintain 
the College when he has given the 
building, to do our share when he 
has so generously done his. 

The prelates have placed the whole 
question with admirable practical 
wisdom before us. Their plan is 
both grand and feasible, and is cha- 
racterized by that energy of purpose, 
zeal for religion, and attachment to 
the real progress of the church, 
which eminently distinguish the hie- 
rarchy, the clergy, and the faithful 
of the United States. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate 
the arguments which are contained 
in the circular, for they speak for 
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themselves. Reference, however, may 
be briefly made to some of the im- 
mense advantages which are enjoyed 
by the young Levites brought up in 
the centre of unity, as Samuel of old 
within the precincts of the temple. 
In the first place, the constant pre- 
sence of the visible head of the 
church upon earth reminds them 
continually of our blessed Lord’s pro- 
mises to his first Vicar, so perfectly 
fulfilled in the long line of his suc- 
cessors, the gates of hell continually 
striving but never prevailing against 
them, and excites in their hearts that 
true devotion to the Holy See which 
is the surest test of orthodoxy, as it 
is the most perfect safeguard against 
error. Wherever they turn, they be- 
hold the evidences of the victory 
achieved by the faith of Christ over 
paganism and infidelity. The de- 
spised cross has fully conquered. 
The student in Rome is continually 
reminded of the immense revolution 
which took place first in Rome, when 
Constantine embraced the faith of 
Christ, and the Czsars gave place to 
the pontiffs, and heathen temples 
were converted to the worship of the 
one true God, and Rome became the 
centre of another empire grander far 
than the one of which she was the 
centre before, which stretches “ from 


sea to sea, and from the river to the 


ends of the earth.” There is some- 
thing, moreover, in the atmosphere 
of Rome provocative of study ; nor 
is there wanting that generous com- 
petition which serves to awaken 
every energy in the endeavor to ex- 
cel in the various departments of 
learning. Rome is, in this sense, an 
intellectual arena in which contend 
bright intellects from all parts of the 
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known world, whose powers are 
brought out and strengthened by 
their very exercise. 

Not only are there many advan- 
tages to be enjoyed there in a literary 
and intellectual point of view, but 
even greater in a spiritual. Where 
else are the great festivals of our holy 
religion celebrated with the splendor 
and magnificence that they are there? 
Where else is God awarded the 
first place, and religion paramount ? 
Where else is devotion to the blessed 
sacrament practised as it isin Rome? 
To say nothing of the countless 
masses, of the churches open from 
early dawn to dusk; the kneeling 
worshippers ; no day in the year but 
what, in the beautiful devotion of the 
Forty Hours, the blessed sacrament 
is exposed to the adoration of the 
faithful—now here, now there—the 
Son of God upon his earthly throne ; 
lights burning as they burn nowhere 
else ; and the silent throng ador- 
ing, worshipping, thanking, praying. 
Then the intense devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, the Madonna at 
every street corner, in every shop, in 
every house, and the light which 
love and reverence have lighted, 
burning before it. It has well been 
said that the business of Rome is 
prayer. What an advantage for one 
who must labor in a country like 
ours, filled with every form of re- 
ligious error, to have these memo- 
ries to fall back upon, to encourage 
him in the midst of the contradiction 
of these dogmas of our holy faith in 
which he has to dwell, to stimulate 
both himself and the flock committed 
to his care to imitate the example of 
fervent piety and devotion which 
Rome sets to the world. How power- 
ful there, too, the example of the 
saints! Nowhere else so much as 
in Rome does the truth spoken by 
the apostle, that we are “the fellow- 
citizens of the saints and the domes- 
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tics of God,” come home to us ; we 
seem to stand in their footsteps, 
from the martyrs who laid down their 
lives during the fearful persecutions 
of the first three centuries to the con- 
fessors and virgins almost of our own 
day. There lie, side by side, the bo- 
dies of the great apostles, Peter and 
Paul ; of Peter, who received from 
our blessed Lord the charge of the 
sheep and lambs of his flock; of 
Paul, miraculously converted to faith 
in Him whose followers he had per- 
secuted ; who, in turn, became the 
great instrument in the hands of God 
of preaching that holy faith and lead- 
ing thousands to embrace it. There, 
in that amphitheatre, the martyrs 
were torn in pieces by wild beasts 
from the Libyan deserts. There, in 
those catacombs, their bodies were 
reverently laid. Here, one martyr 
after another suffered. There is the 
resting-place of Lawrence, of Sebas- 
tian, of Agnes, of Cecily. Here lived 
those holy popes whose names are 
found in the calendars of the saints ; 
and, to come nearer home to our own 


_day, there St. Ignatius lived ; here 


St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus Kost- 
ka passed their angelic lives, and 
breathed out their pure souls to God. 
This was the home of St. Philip 
Neri, the apostle of Rome ; here he 
preached, said mass, and heard con- 
fession. 

But the list is too long, and we 
must stop. Let the examples given 
suffice. There can be no question 
of the advantages of such influences 
as these upon the lives of those who 
are surrounded by them, and specially 
upon those who are to be consecrated 
to God in the service of his sanc- 
tuary. 

Another point must be remem- 
bered, and that is, that as Rome is 
to us what Jerusalem was, under the 
old dispensation, in a certain sense, 
the place whither the “tribes of the 
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earth go up,” so it is very desirable 
that every nation should have a col- 
lege there which should serve as a 
kind of headquarters to represent 
them, and to which persons coming 
from that nation could go, and feel 
that they were at home. ‘Thus, the 
Englishman naturally finds his way 
to the English college, the Irishman 
to the Irish, and so on; and he finds 
those there who can speak to him in 
his own tongue, and to whom he 
can apply for advice and informa- 
tion. Again, at Rome are the “mina 
apostolorum, which every bishop is 
bound to visit at certain periods of his 
episcopate. We have now between 
forty and fifty bishops in this coun- 
try, and from time to time they go 
thither, as Paul did to see Peter, to 
expose to the Chief Pastor the con- 
dition of their flocks, to consult with 
him, and to obtain for themselves 
and their flocks the blessing of the 
Vicar of our Lord upon earth. Dur- 
ing the late gathering at Rome, four- 
teen of our bishops were lodged ai 
the American College. During the 
coming council there should be 
more ; and at other than these special 
times there will be sometimes one, 
sometimes another of our bishops 
there, not for himself, but for us ; 
and this alone should be a strong 
argument why the college should be 
sustained, that as the bishops of 
other nations have homes in Rome, 
so ours should have one too. 

There can be no doubt, then, about 
the advantages of the college and 
the importance of maintaining it. It 
involves an outlay of money, but the 
return will be sure and great. There 
is no more pressing need at the pre- 
sent time than that which this col- 
lege, with many others, supplies, 
namely, an increased number of 
priests. There are five millions of 
Catholics in this country, and it is 
impossible that with so many to pre- 


vent it, and specially of the class 
now called upon, the necessity of 
closing the college should occur. 

We are proud of our country, of 
its lakes, and its rivers, and its moun- 
tains, surpassed nowhere in the world. 
Let us not be content with these 
natural excellences which are not of 
our making, but come to us from the 
hand of God. Let us try to excel in 
those things which are under our 
control—in virtue, in learning, and in 
all that makes man great and good ; 
and in this particular instance let us 
try to excel the other nations in our 
college in Rome. Let it be a model 
in discipline, in spirit, and in intellec- 
tual culture. Let us try to make it 
the leading college in this respect, 
and also in the number of students. 
In this point let it be second only to 
the Propaganda. Let us not be satis- 
fied until we have it fully established, 
and at least a hundred students 
within its walls. That this may be 
accomplished, we call the attention 
of our readers to the appeal, and 
trust that every one who is able will 
take part in this great undertaking 
to the utmost of his ability. 


APPEAL TO THE MORE WEALTHY AMONG 
THE CATHOLICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BELOVED CHILDREN IN CHRIST: You 
are aware that some years ago the cluster of 
National Colleges in Rome was increased 
by one, and that one was the College re- 
presenting our own nation. Almost every 
nation had previously been represented 
there: the Irish, the English, the Scotch, 
the French, the Germans, the South Ameri- 
cans, etc. At last the deficiency was sup- 
plied, through the munificence of our beloved 
Pontiff, Pius [X., who generously bestowed 
a spacious and centrally located site for the 
purpose. Our College was opened, and it 
has already trained a number of priests for 
the American Mission ; while it has also been 
a place to which Americans in Rome, no 
matter what their faith, might resort, and 
feel that they were at home. 

Unfortunately, however, sufficient means 
were not provided, at the commencement, to 
establish the College on a solid basis ; and 
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after struggling on for some years, it is now 
in imminent danger of being closed. It 
would be one thing never to have had the 
College, but it is another altogether to have 
had it and to loseit. This latter contin- 
gency, besides being a great disgrace to us, 
would be also an irreparable loss to the 
country. 

The late Plenary Council ordered a gen- 
eral collection for the relief of the immediate 
wants of the College; nor is it our inten- 
tion to supersede this collection, but rather 
to aid it toward effectually accomplishing 
the object in view. This collection will 
still be necessary to pay debts already in- 
curred, and to provide for pressing needs. 

3ut, in addition to the general collection, 
which we hope will soon be taken up, it has 
been suggested to propose to our wealthier 
Catholics, for their imitation in this matter, 
the noble example of their forefathers in the 
faith, who did great things for religion and 
for God. Instances of this occur in Rome 
itself, where, besides several other colleges 
for various nationalities, founded principally 
by the munificence of particular wealthy 
Catholics to rear up priests for their re- 
spective countries, the English College, 
since such a blessing to the English nation, 
was founded by Ina and by Offa, Saxon 
princes, first as a resting-place for English 
pilgrims, and then as a nursery to train up 
priests for the English Mission. In those 
days, kings and princes, and men of wealth 
willingly founded and endowed churches, 
colleges, asylums, hospitals, institutions 
of religion, learning, and charity, whose 
very ruins, in lands where they have been 
allowed to go to ruin, are monuments of for- 
mer Catholic munificence while they are a 
reproach to our own degenerate days. It 
has been thought that, at this juncture, this 
glorious example of our ancestors would be 
promptly imitated ; and that an appeal made 
to those Catholics in this country, whom 
God has blessed with abundant means, to 
come to the rescue, and not only to save the 
College, but to put it at once on a sound 
and substantial basis, would not be made in 
vain, but would be generously responded to. 

It is with this view, that we make our 
earnest appeal to you at this time, and pro- 
pose a plan which, we think, with your 
co-operation, will be successful in speedily 
founding and endowing the American Col- 
lege in Rome. We urge the matter upon 
you the more strongly, as next year the great 
General Council is to be convened in Rome, 
and we are to meet the bishops of the whole 
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world in one of those grand assemblies 
which mark an era in the history of the 
Universal Church. To the Councils of 
Nice, Ephesus, Chalcedon, Lateran, Lyons, 
Florence, and Trent, is to be added that of 
the Vatican. Let us, before we go to the 
Holy City, have the consolation of knowing 
that, through your munificence, we have a 
college there to which we can proudly 
point, as bishops of a great Catholic people ; 
let us be spared the disgrace of going thither 
to find its doors closed, and its name blotted 
out from the list of National Colleges exist- 
ing in the Eternal City. We confidently 
appeal to you as Catholics and as Ameri- 
cans, loving your religion and your country, 
that this may not be so. * Surely, the means 
with which God has blessed you can be ap- 
plied to no higher or holier purpose than 
this ; nor can there be any which will draw 
down upon you and your families a more 
abundant blessing of heaven. The prayers 
and holy sacrifices which will be cheerfully 
offered up in your behalf by those who, 
through your bounty, will be trained up for 
the holy ministry, cannot fail to draw down 
upon you heaven’s choicest benedictions. 
Our plan, then, is briefly this : 

We wish to raise from $250,000 to $300,- 
ooo. We have appointed, as our agent in 
the matter, the Rev. G. H. Doane, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Newark, to visit all 
the principal dioceses of the United States, 
and call upon those who are most able, to 
contribute their subscriptions. ,We propose 
that of these generous contributors to a noble 
work there should be three classes : 

I. FOUNDERS OF BuRSES; who will con- 
tribute, once for all, five thousand dollars in 
currency, yielding something over two hun- 
dred dollars, in gold, of yearly interest ; 
and who will have the right of selecting, 
from those who will be recommended and 
approved of their respective bishops for this 
purpose, one student of the College for ever. 

2. PATRONS; who will contribute one 
thousand dollars, once for all, and will be 
entitled to send a student, approved of by 
the bishop, for three years. 

3. Lire MEMBERS; who, by contributing 
five hundred dollars, will share in the holy 
sacrifices and prayers of the College and of 
the students. 

The names of all these three classes will 
be enrolled. and placed in a handsome frame, 
to be kept in the Chapel of the American 
College ; and solemn high mass will be 
celebrated for them in Rome twice a year— 
once for the living and once for the deceased 
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benefactors; besides the private masses 
which the priests educated at the College 
will feel impelled by gratitude to offer up 
frequently for their respective patrons and 
benefactors and their families. 

This plan, if zealously and efficiently car- 
ried out, will, we are convinced, accomplish 
the desired result in very short time. One 
Catholic gentleman in Baltimore has already 
founded a Burse, and others will follow his 
good example. We believe that we can 
safely calculate on the following amounts to 
be realized in the United States, under the 
three heads above named : 


Twenty Burses, at $5,000 
One Hundred Patrons, at $1,000 


One Hundred Life Members, at $500... 50,000 


The reverend father to whom we have 
entrusted this important matter, and in 
whose zeal and efficiency we have the ut- 
most confidence, will call upon you during 
the course of the coming winter. You will, 
we are quite sure, receive him worthily, as 
our representative ; and you will enable him, 
we trust, to return to us with fresh and 
abundant proofs of your well-known gene- 
rosity and self-sacrifice, and with an ample 
and sufficient sum not only to save, but to 
endow, and render perpetual for all time, 
our American College in Rome. 


M. J. SPALDING, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and Chairman 
of Metropolitans. 


J. F. Woop, 
Bishop of Philadelphia, Ch’m'n Executive Com- 
mittee of Bishops, and Treasurer. 


Baltimore, Feast of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin, 1868. 
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LETTER OF REV. GEORGE H. DOANE, 

Having been appointed by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Rt. Rey, 
Bishop of Philadelphia, as Chairmen re- 
spectively of Metropolitans, and of the 
Executive Committee of Bishops, who 
have charge of the affairs of the American 
College in Rome, with the duty of endea- 
voring to raise an endowment fund for the 
College, I have, with the consent of my 
own bishop, accepted the trust which they 
have confided to me, and propose to enter 
upon the work at once. Before Christmas 
I hope to visit, with the consent of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of these Sees, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, Albany, Boston, and 
Hartford ; during the holidays, New-York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; and about the 
middle of January to start for the North, 
West, and South. 

Love for Rome, and the desire to make 
some little return for the many blessings I 
received while a student in one of the Na- 
tional Colleges there, (the American College 
not having then been founded,) by trying to 
procure the same blessings to others ; and 
love for my country, with the desire to see 
preserved for her, in the very heart of the 
Eternal City, a place where some of her 
young Levites may grow up in the schools 
of Rome, under the shadow of St. Peter’s, 
and in the immediate presence of the Vicar 
of our Lord upon earth, are the motives 
which prompt me to undertake this arduous 
duty. 

That it may succeed, I earnestly beg the 
prayers of the faithful, the generous and 
zealous co-operation of all in the good 
work, and remembrance on the part of my 
fathers and brethren at the altar of God in 
the daily sacrifice, 

G, H. DOANE. 
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CATHOLICITY 


AND PANTHEISM. 


NUMBER THREE, 


THE PROBLEM OF MULTIPLICITY. 


In the development of the Catho- 
lic idea of God, which we have given 
in the previous number, we have 
met with no opposition from panthe- 
ism. 

Here, however, it raises the most 
difficult as well as the most sublime 
and profound question which can be 
proposed to human intelligence—the 
problem of multiplicity. We shall 
let a pantheist propose it in his own 
words. 

It will be remembered that the 
last of the attributes which we vindi- 
cated as belonging to the infinite 
was that of absolute unity. This at- 
tribute gives rise to the problem. 

“What is unity,” says Cousin, 
“taken by itself? A unity indivisible, 
adead unity, a unity which, resting in 
the depths of its absolute existence, 
and never developing itself, is, for it- 
self, as if it were not. In the same 
manner, what is variety without 
unity? A variety which, not being 
referable to a unity, can never form 
a totality, or any collection whatever, 
is a series of indefinite quantities, 
of each of which one cannot say that 
it is itself and not another, for this 
would suppose that it isone ; that is, 
it would suppose the idea of unity ; so 
that, without unity, variety also is as 
ifit were not. Behold what variety 
or unity isolated would produce ; the 
one is necessary to the other in order 
to exist with true existence; with 
that existence, which is neither mul- 
tiple, various, mobile, or negative exist- 
ence ; nor that absolute, eternal, in- 
finite existence, which is, as it were, 
the negation of existence. Every 
true existence, every reality, is in the 


union of these two elements; al- 
though, essentially, the one may be 
superior and anterior to the other. 
You cannot separate variety from 
unity, nor unity from variety ; they 
necessarily coexist. But how do 
they coexist? Unity is anterior to 
multiplicity; how then has unity 
been able to admit multiplicity ?”* 

Again: “ Reason, in whatever way 
it may occupy itself, can conceive 
nothing, except under the condi- 
tion of two ideas, which preside 
over the exercise of its activity ; the 
idea of the unit, and the idea of the 
multiple ; of the finite and the infi- 
nite ; of being and of appearing ; of 
substance and of phenomenon ; of 
absolute cause and of secondary 
causes ; of the absolute and of the 
relative ; of the necessary and of the 
contingent ; of immensity and of 
space, of eternity and of time. 

“ Analysis, in bringing together all 
these propositions, in bringing togeth- 
er, for example, all their first terms, 
identifies them ; it equally identifies 
all the second terms, so that, of all 
these propositions compared and 
combined, it forms a single proposi- 
tion, a single formula, which is the 
formula itself of thought, and which 
you can express, according to the 
case, by the unit and by the multiple, 
the absolute being and the relative 
being, unity and variety, etc. Final- 
ly, the two terms of this formula, so 
comprehensive, do not constitute a 
dualism in which the first term is on 
one side, the second on the other, 
without any other relation than that 


* Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy. 
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of being perceived at the same time 
by reason. The relation concerning 
them is quite otherwise essential, 
unity being eternity, etc. ; the first 
term of the formula is cause also, and 
absolute cause ; and, so far as abso- 
lute cause, it cannot avoid develop- 
ing itself in the second term, multi- 
plicity, the finite and the relative. 

“The result of all this is, that the 
two terms, as well as the relation of 
generation which draws the second 
from the first, and which, without 
cessation, refers to it, are the three 
integral elements of reason. It is 
not in the power of reason, in its 
boldest abstractions, to separate any 
one of these three terms from the 
others. Try to take away unity, and 
variety alone is no longer suscepti- 
ble of addition—it is even no longer 
comprehensible ; or, try to take away 
variety, and you have an immovable 
unity—a unity which does not make 
itself manifest, and which, of itself, is 
not a thought; all thought express- 
ing itself in a proposition, and a sin- 
gle term not sufficing for a proposi- 
tion ; in short, take away the relation 
which intimately connects variety and 
unity, and you destroy the necessary 
tie of the two terms of every propo- 
sition, We may then regard it as an 
incontestable point, that these three 
terms are distinct but inseparable, 
and that they constitute at the same 
time a triplicity and an indivisible 
unity.”* 

As the reader may have observed, 
Cousin raises the problem of multi- 
plicity. He expresses it under a 
logical form, but the problem is a 
metaphysical one, and hence applica- 
ble to all orders, logical as well as 
ontological. It is raised by all pan- 
theists, whose words we abstain 
from quoting for brevity’s sake ; and 
so far as the problem itself is con- 


* Lecture Fifth. 
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cerned, it is a legitimate one ; and 
every one, who has thought deeply 
on these matters, and is not satisfied 
with merely looking at the surface of 
things, must accept it. 

Let us put it in its clearest light. 
The infinite, considered merely as 
unity, actuality, (all .words which 
mean the same thing,) can be known 
neither to itself nor to any other in- 
telligence. It cannot be known to 
itself. For to knowimplies thought, 
and thought is absolutely impossible 
without a duality of knowing and of 
being known, of subject and of ob- 
ject. It implies an intelligence, an 
object, and a relation between the 
two. If, then, there is no multipli- 
city in the infinite, it cannot know 
itself. It is, for itself, as if it were 
not ; for what is a being which cannot 
know itself? 

Nor can it be known to any oth- 
er intelligence ; for mere existence, 
pure unity does not convey any idea 
necessary to satisfy the intelligence. 

Moreover, the mere existence and 
unity of an object does not make it, 
on that account, intelligible. For an 
object to be intelligible, it is required 
that it should be able to act on the 
intelligence, such being the condi- 
tion of intelligibility.* Now, action 
implies already a multiplicity, a sub- 
ject and the action. Therefore, if 
the infinite were mere pure unity, it 
could not be intelligible to any intel- 
ligence. But in the supposition that 
there zs a kind of multiplicity in the 
infinite, how would multiplicity be 
reconciled with unity? How would 
these two terms agree? 

Multiplicity seems to be a necessa- 
ry condition of the infinite, without 
which it would not be intelligible 
either to itself or to others. Abso- 
lute unity seems also to be a neces- 
sary attribute of the infinite, and yet 


* See Balmes’s Fundamental Philosophy, on Intel- 
ligibility. 
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these two necessary conditions seem 
to exclude each other. How then 
must we bring them together ? 

This is the problem to be solved ; 
the grandest and most sublime pro- 
blem of philosophy ; which has occu- 
pied every school of philosophy since 
man began to turn his mind to philo- 
sophical researches. 

The two great antagonists, panthe- 
ism and catholicity, give an answer 
to the problem, and it is the province 
of this article to discuss the two so- 
lutions, and see which of them can 
stand the test of logic, and really an- 
swer the problem instead of destroy- 
ing it. We shall enter upon the dis- 
cussion, after premising a few re- 
marks necessary to the right under- 
standing of the discussion. 

The first remark which we shall 
make is to call the attention of the 
reader to the absolute necessity for 
the existence of the problem. 

It is not pantheism, nor Catholi- 
city, which arbitrarily raises the pro- 
blem ; it exists in the very essence 
of being, in the very essence of intel- 
ligibility. Those philosophers who 
cannot see it may have taken a cur- 
sory glance over some pages of what 
purports to be philosophy, but they 
never understood a word of that 
which really deserves the name of that 
sublime science. We make this re- 
mark for two different reasons : First, 
in order to close the door to all the 
objections raised against the pro- 
blem. For if it is demonstrated that 
a multiplicity is required in the infi- 
nite, then to raise objections against 
it only shows want of philosophic 
depth, but does not prove anything 
against the existence of the problem. 
We shall return to this subject. The 
second reason is a consequence of 
the first, to wit, that should we find 
that the answer to the problem is not 
as clear and evident as we might de- 
sire, we must not, on that account, 
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reject the problem, but should be sa- 
tisfied with the light that is afforded. 
This is but reasonable. Deny the 
problem wecannot. It follows then 
that we must be satisfied with an an- 
swer which, whilst it saves the pro- 
blem, throws as much light on it as 
is possible; under the circumstances. 


PANTHEISTIC SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF MULTIPLICITY AND UNITY IN THE 
INFINITE, 


Pantheism arrives at infinite unity 
by eliminating from it all possible de- 
termination, definition, reality, ideal- 
ity, thought, will, consciousness ; 
and rising from abstraction to ab- 
straction, from elimination to elimi- 
nation, from a more limited indefi- 
niteness to a higher and broader and 
less restricted one, up to mere sim- 
ple, unalloyed abstraction and unity. 

All pantheists follow the same pro- 
cess in order to arrive at unity. Cou- 
sin calls it dead, immovable, incon- 
ceivable ; a thing existing as if it 
were not; the Being—Unreality of 
Hegel. But ascended to such a sum- 
mit, all multiplicity eliminated, and 
pure unalloyed unity once found, 
how is multiplicity to be reconstruct- 
ed? With the greatest ease in the 
world. Pantheists make this Being— 
nothing unfold and develop itself 
like a silkworm ; alleging, as a rea- 
son for such development, an intrin- 
sic necessity of nature, an impera- 
tive instinct which broods in its bo- 
som. 

Thus they reconstruct multiplicity 
by making the Infinite become finite, 
cosmos, matter, spirit, humanity, etc. 
Let us hear Cousin: “This is the 
fundamental vice of ancient and 
modern theories ; they place unity 
on one side, and multiplicity on the 
other ; the infinite and the finite in 
such an opposition that the passage 
from one to the other seems impos- 
sible.” 
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And, after having remarked that this 
was the error of the school of Elea, 
he continues: “Immensity or unity 
of space, eternity or unity of time, 
unity of numbers, unity of perfection, 
the ideal of all beauty, the Infinite, 

gthe absolute substance, being itself, 
is a cause also, not a relative, contin- 
gent, finite cause, but an absolute 
cause. Now, being an absolute 
cause, it cannot avoid passing into 
action. If being, in itself alone, is 
given as absolute substance without 
causality, the world is impossible ; 
but if being in itself is also a cause 
and an absolute cause, movement 
and the world naturally follow. The 
true absolute is not pure being in 
itself ; it is power and cause taken 
absolutely, which consequently cre- 
ates absolutely, and, in developing 
itself, produces all that you see 
around you.” 

We quote Cousin in preference to 
others on account of his lucidity of 
style and expressions ; but every one 
acquainted with the systems of the 
German pantheists knows that their 
answer to the problem of multipli- 
city is substantially the same. We 
refer the reader, in confirmation of 
our assertion, to the excellent lectures 
on the systems of the German Pan- 
theists, of Heinrich Moritz Chaly- 
baus, professor at the University of 
Kiel. 

Now, does the answer resolve the 
problem? Does it really conciliate 
unity with multiplicity in the In- 
finite? Does it really maintain in- 
tact the two terms of the problem? 
We think that it does not, and main- 
tain that it destroys both terms of the 
problem. The leading idea and 
principle of Pantheism is that unity 
is becoming multiplicity. 

It is an existence in a continual 
ex-sistere in an emergence and mani- 
festation. * 


* Chalybaus’ Lectures, etc. 
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Now, who can fail to perceive that 
if unity is such, that is, unity when 
it is merely potential, when it has 
only the power of becoming, of pass- 
ing into multiplicity, it is doubtless 
destroyed as'soon as it passes from 
the power into the act ; or, in other 
words, it is destroyed as unity when 
it becomes multiplicity? Strip this 
idea of a potential unity becoming 
actual multiplicity, strip it of all the 
logical phantasmagoria with which it 
has been adorned, especially by pan- 
theists of the German school, which 
phantasmagoria can only impose 
upon the simple, and you can see, as 
clearly as that two and two make 
four, that the whole thing amounts to 
nothing but.to this ; that unity van- 
ishes as soon as it becomes multi- 
plicity. It is with a special intention 
that we have made use of the simile 
of the silkworm. ‘This poor creature 
too, like the unity of the pantheists, 
has an instinct given it by God, of 
unfolding and developing itself, and 
the effect of its operation is the silk 
which serves to set off the beauty of 
man. But unfortunately, the pro- 
cess of development exhausts the lit- 
tle creature ; for when it is completed, 
the poor creature dies, and its devel- 
opment is its death, and its produc- 
tion is its shroud ; yet, it has this ad- 
vantage over the unity of the pan- 
theists, that its remains continue to 
exist, whereas their unity evaporates 
completely in multiplicity. To 
speak more seriously, it is perfectly 
evident to every mind, that the an- 
swer of the pantheists destroys the 
very problem it undertakes to solve. 
Unity is unity so long as it is a po- 
tency, a power of becoming ; it vanish- 
es as soon as it becomes multiplicity. 
Add to this, that their unity, to be 
infinite, must remain undefined, po- 
tential, and in the possibility of be- 
coming ; such being their idea of the 
Infinite. For which reason they 
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eliminate from it every limitation, all 
individuality, all thought, all con- 
sciousness. The natural conse- 
quence of this principle must be that 
it remains infinite so long as it is 
wrapped up in its vagueness and in- 
definiteness. Let it come forth from 
its indefiniteness, let it become defi- 
nite, limited, concrete, and its infini- 
ty together with its unity is gone. It 
evaporates in the finite forms it as- 
sumes. On the other hand, let it 
remain absorbed in its indefiniteness, 
in its abstractiveness, and conse- 
quently, in its infinity, and multipli- 
city can no longer be conceived. It 
is absurd then to speak of multiplici- 
ty in the Infinite of the Pantheists, 
since it is clear that, when it assumes 
multiplicity, it can no longer be eith- 
er infinite or one; and when it re- 
mains infinite it cannot be conceived 
as multiple. All this we have said, 
conceding the premises of panthe- 
ism. But we have, in the first arti- 
ticle, demonstrated the following prin- 
ciples: 1st. If the pantheists take 
their unity in the sense of a pure 
abstraction, a transient act, the ele- 
ments of which do not last one single 
instant, it is in that case an absolute 
nonentity, an utter unreality, and 
then it is useless to speak of multi- 
plicity, since ex nthilo nihil fit. 

2d. Or, they suppose their unity 
as something really existing, having 
the power of gradual development, 
and in that case we have demonstra- 
ted that such a being could not de- 
velop itself without the aid of a for- 
eign being. 

The premises of pantheism then 
being false, the solution of the prob- 
lem falls to the ground independently 
of its intrinsic value, if it have any, 
which we have shown it has not. 

Pantheism cannot answer the 
problem of multiplicity. How can 
we then attain to its solution? 

We answer: the Catholic Church 


resolves it, giving such an explana 
tion of it as the finite and limited 
intellect of man may reasonably ex- 
pect. For the Catholic Church does 
not pretend to give such a solution 
of the problem as to enable us tho- 
roughly to understand it. She pro- 
ceeds from two premises, to wit, that 
God is infinite, and that man, neces- 
sarily distinct from God, is finite, and 
therefore endowed only with finite 
intelligence. That these premises 
are true, appears evident from the 
demonstration we have already giv- 
en, in which we have shown that the 
pantheistic idea of the infinite is the 
idea of finite being when it is not ta- 
ken as meaning only an abstraction, a 
pure mathematical point. The ideas 
of the infinite and the finite exist, 
and therefore there must be also 
objects corresponding to these ideas. 
We shall return to this subject in a 
following number. 

From these two ideas of the finite 
and the Infinite, it follows that man 
can never comprehend God ; or, in 
other words, that the intelligence of 
man, with the relation to God as its 
object, must find mysteries or truths 
above and beyond its capacity. For, 
as it is absurd to shut up a body of 
large size in a body of much more 
limited size, supposing the present 
conditions of bodies not suspended, 
so it is absurd to suppose that the 
intellect of man, limited and finite, 
could grasp or take in God, who is 
infinite. We are aware of the oppo- 
sition which is made by many to 
mysteries or super-intelligible truths ; 
but we insist upon it, that all such 
opposition would vanish, if men 
would study philosophy more deeply 
and more assiduously. Why, a real 
philosopher, one who has sounded 
the depths of creation, and plunged 
into the profundity of the great ideas 
of being, of substance, of the abso- 
lute, of the infinite, the finite and the 
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relative, into the ideas of eternity, of 
immensity, of immutability, of space 
and time, into the ideas of cause, of 
action, of movement ; one who has 
entered into the labyrinth of his soul, 
and tried to catch the flying pheno- 
mena of its life, and to analyze all the 
fibres of its consciousness ; such aone 
meets, at every step, with mysteries, 
and the more he digs into them, the 
profounder and the wider is the abyss 
lying at his feet. If we should meet 


with a man denying mysteries, and 
desirous to engage in a discussion, 
we would beg of him to go and first 
study the alphabet of philosophy. 
The problem, then, proposing the 
reconciliation of unity with multi- 
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plicity in the Infinite, is held by the 
Catholic Church as a mystery, a 
truth which cannot be thoroughly 
understood by the human mind. 
sut, notwithstanding ail this, the so- 
lution which Catholic doctrine af- 
fords, though a mystery, is clear 
enough to be perceived, and distinct 
enough to make us see through the 
agreement of the two terms of the 
problem ; so that, through the help 
of the Catholic Church, we shall have 
all the light thrown upon the problem 
in question which man may reasona- 
bly expect, seeing that the object of 
the problem is the Infinite, and the 
intellect apprehending it only limited 
and finite. 
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PuILip IJ. oF SPAIN. By Charles Ga- 
yarré, Author of the story of Louisi- 
ana under the French, Spanish, and 
American Domination. Withan In- 
troductory Letter by George Bancroft. 
New York. 1866. W. J. Widdleton. 
8vo, pp. viii. iv. 366. 


Mr. Gayarré is not unknown among 
American authors. Of Spanish origin, 
born and nurtured in Louisiana, he has 
connected his name with the history of 
that State by his devotion to its annals. 
Laborious research has enabled him to 
give to the world three volumes, com- 
prising the history of Louisiana, under 
French, Spanish, and American domi- 
nation. Unfortunately, the first volume 
was taken up rather as a romance of 
history; and in the treatment of his 
subject imagination is allowed a scope 
that the stricter schools of history deny 
that faculty. Imbued to no small ex- 
tent with the petty philosophism of the 
worst age of France, he seldom fails to 
give the Church, where it enters his his- 
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toric paintings, darker colors than truth 
will warrant. 

His present work is nota life of Philip 
II. It is a series of studies, not com- 
plete enough, indeed, to form a charac- 
ter of that great and singular ruler, who 
made Spain a great power in Europe, 
but failed to bequeath to his successors 
the ability and statecraft that enabled 
him to maintain the influence of the 
peninsula in European affairs. 

Mr. Gayarré’s studies are disconnect- 
ed, involve repetitions, and fail to give 
us the salient points which mainly need 
discussion and examination. He begins 
with the death of Philip; then treats of 
his religious policy ; his love of art; his 
reign in general; Antonio Perez; 
Cortes during his reign ; literature. The 
point of view may be inferred from Mr. 
Bancroft’s remark, that the present work 
is written “with a mind superior to the 
influences of superstition ”—an idea we 
have already expressed in somewhat 
different terms, vocabularies differing 
slightly, as Saul of Tarsus notes, in 
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giving the estimate made by the most 
civilized and enlightened people of his 
day in regard to the cross. 

Philip as ruler of Spain, Portugal, 
and the Indies; Philip and the Low 
Countries ; Philip in his relations with 
foreign countries; Philip and the In- 
quisition in Spain ; Philip and his fami- 
ly, here were indeed themes to dis- 
cuss, to examine by the aid of the sound- 
est authorities. Had Mr. Gayarré done 
this in true historic spirit, his work, 
whatever the judgment at which he ar- 
rived, would have been of real value to 
every thinking man. As it is, we can- 
not say that we see any necessity or 
utility for the work. In Prescott there 
is at least a complete picture and an ar- 
ray of authority. Gayarré gives neither, 
and can scarcely be read without obtain- 
ing false views—without the facts which 
in Prescott often enable you to see the 
fallacy of statements based really on er- 
roneous arguments. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy LIFE. By 
Horace Greeley. New York. J. B. 
Ford and Company. 1868. 


The autobiographical papers, which 
compose the larger part of this volume, 
were originally published in a weekly 
journal of this city, and have probably 
attracted the attention of many thou- 
sands of readers. They are now issued 
in a permanent form, under Mr. Gree- 
ley’s personal supervision, and will take 
their place among the standard works 
of American biography. 

Whatever may be said or thought 
of the religious and political principles 
from time to time professed and advo- 
cated by the “Editor of Zhe Tribune,” 
no man can deny to him the character 
of an earnest, outspoken, indefatigable 
supporter of what, at the moment, he 
believes to be just and right. The man- 
ner in which he braved a public opinion 
thoroughly tyrannical, both at the open- 
ing and close of the late war, sufficiently 
attests his independence of spirit and his 
fidelity to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment. 

One interest, however, attaches to Mr. 
Greeley, chiefly as a man who, from the 
humblest beginnings, has raised him- 
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self, by his own exertions, to one of the 
most influential and honorable positions 
in this country. The story of his pro- 
jects and reverses, of his perseverance 
and his triumphs, is well told in the vol- 
ume before us, and will serve to encou- 
rage and refresh the hearts of many 
young men, whose struggles after influ- 
ence and honest wealth are meeting 
with continual disappointment. 

In the hurry of preparing this work 
for the press, Mr. Greeley has fallen into 
an historical error which should cer- 
tainly be corrected. In his opening 
chapter he informs us that, in 1641, 
during the insurrection which occurred 
in the province of Ulster in Ireland, 
against the British power, “40,000 Pro- 
testant settlers were speedily massacred, 
with small regard to age or sex.”” The 
number who actually suffered in that 
“rebellion” has been variously esti- 
mated by historians not tavorable to- 
ward Ireland or her people. Sir John 
Temple fixes it at 150,000 ; Milton, in 
his Ezconoclastes, at 154,000 for one pro- 
vince alone ; Clarendon puts the num- 
ber at 40,000. Mr. Greeley follows Cla- 
rendon, but with equal reliability he 
might have taken Temple or Milton for 
his authority. He might also have stated 
with the former, that “ Hundreds of the 
ghosts of Protestants, that were drowned 
by the rebels at Portadown Bridge, were 
seen in the river, bolt upright, and were 
heard to cry out for revenge on these 
rebels. One of these ghosts was seen 
with hands lifted up, and standing in 
that posture from December 29th to the 
latter end of the following Lent.” Fer 
additional testimony about the pre- 
sence of the ghosts, he might have 
called upon Dr. Maxwell, the Protes- 
tant Bishop of Kilmore. But if instead 
of relying upon such ghostly authori- 
ties, Mr. Greeley had consulted a little 
work, entitled Memoir of Ireland, Na- 
tive and Saxon, written by Daniel 
O’Connell, and published by Greeley & 
McElrath in 1844, he would have seen 
that, in 1641, there were less than 200,- 
ooo Protestants in the entire island, and 
that the number massacred (?) in its 
most nortbern province failed to reach 
any thousands whatever. He would 
also have discovered that in these in- 
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surrections it was the Catholics who suf- 
fered, and not Protestants, as, for in- 
stance, at Island Magee. 

Mr. Greeley is too wise and liberal a 
man wilfully to repeat so stale a cal- 
umny, and he is not so inconsistent as 
to contradict, in 1868, the statements of 
a work which he deemed worthy of pub- 
lic confidence in 1844. While, there- 
fore, we point out the error, we impute 
no malice to the writer; to whom, in 
view of his constant activity, some in- 
accuracies may be pardoned. But the 
injury inflicted by his mistake is not 
lessened by its thoughtlessness, and the 
least that can be done to remedy the 
evil is to correct the error in the next 
edition, should one be ever issued. 


THE 
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IDEAL IN ART. By H. 


Translated by J. Durand. 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


1869. 


The object of these two lectures, first 
delivered by M. Taine to the students 
of the School of Fine Arts in Paris, and 
now published in an American transla- 
tion by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt, is to 
erect a standard of criticism in art, in- 
dependent of the taste and fancy of the 
individual critic, and so based upon es- 
tablished principles as to be worthy of 
the name of “a law.” To our mind, 
the distinguished author has approach- 
ed, if not attained, success. The fun- 
damental rule with which he starts, dis- 
tinguishes between that mechanical 
skill by which the production of the 
artist is made a faithful representation 
of his own ideal, and that artistic genius 
by which the loftiness and grandeur of 
the ideal is itself determined. He then 
proceeds to measure the ideal itself, 
and, upon the purity and elevation of 
this, bases the standin gof the artist 
and the merit of his works. 

A complete sketch of M. Taine’s sys- 
tem would necessitate a reproduction of 
the work itself. In his volume there 
are no wasted words ; and while, per- 
haps, not altogether intelligible to the 
utterly unlearned in art, the treatise 
which he gives us will serve to stimu- 
late the reader to an inquiry which 
cannot fail to improve his taste in liter- 
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ature as well as in the peculiar domain 
which it professes to explore. 

We especially welcome this volume at 
this time, because of the opportunities 
which are now afforded for a study of 
the principles of M, Taine, in connec- 
tion with the great schools of Italian 
art themselves. In the Jarves Collec- 
tion, now at Yale College, may be found 
paintings of representative masters, from 
the dawn of Italian art to the commence- 
ment of its decline. Hundreds of visi- 
tors have examined this treasure-house 
of painting, and thousands more should 
follow their example. And we venture 
to suggest that a careful study of the 
work before us will render, at least in 
the case of cultivated persons, what 
would otherwise have been a mere visit 
of curiosity, a most valuable lesson on 
that ideal in art in which the true artists 
of every age have given the measure 
of their own genius and the piedge of 
their artistic immortality. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ALMANAC, for the United States, for 
the Year of our Lord 1869. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1869. 


This is the first attempt by any Catho- 
lic publisher in this country to get up 
an Almanac suitable for Catholic fami- 
lies. It contains a complete calendar 
for the year 1869, with a variety of other 
matter both useful and entertaining. 
The illustrations, nineteen in number, 
are excellent. We are glad to be able 
to state that it is the intention of the 
Society to issue such an almanac every 
year, and we hope that this first at- 
tempt may meet with the success which 
it so well deserves. 

It should be found in every Catholic 
household in the United States. 
manacs have become almost a necessi- 
ty, and are looked for as regularly as 
the new year. It is, then, highly impor- 
tant that an. almanac, to say the least, 
should contain nothing objectionable to 
morals, and thjs cannot be said of too 
many frequently met with, which are 
only mere advertising mediums for 
quack medicines, etc. We hope Zhe 








Catholic Family Almanac will hence- 
forth supersede all such trashy produc- 
tions —which no father of a family 
should allow to endanger the faith and 
morality of his children. The excuse 
heretofore urged for their presence in 
the house, that there was no Catholic 
family almanac to be had, is no longer 
valid. 


CRIMINAL ABORTION: Its Nature, its 
Evidence, and its Law. By Horatio 
R. Storer, M.D., LL.B., and Franklin 
Fiske Heard. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 1868. 


This subject is here brought before 
the public in a manner proportioned to 
its importance ; and Dr. Storer, for his 
indefatigable efforts in ferreting out the 
statistics of this crime, and his outspo- 
ken honest opinions, deserves the thanks 
of the American people. The evidence 
adduced in support of the author’s as- 
sertions is so conclusive that the ques- 
tion suggests itself, Whither are we drift 
ing? Inanote on page 74, the moral 
effect of the Catholic religion is shown 
in preventing this “slaughter of the 
innocents,” but the author fails to sug- 
gest the general dissemination of the 
religion throughout the country as a 
means of checking this rapidly growing 
evil. 

Book II. gives ample extracts from 
the Common and State Laws on the 
subject, as well as quotations “ from 
English reports, which are not general- 
ly accessible even to the legal profes- 
sion in this ‘country,” making the work 
an indispensable addition to the library 
of every lawyer and physician in the 
country. 


THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF JESUS 
CuRIST. By the Rev. Father St. Jure, 
S.J. New York: P. O'Shea, 39 Bar- 
clay street. 


St. Jure was one of the best spiritual 
writers in France of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and this is 
one of his best works. © It is full of 
solid thought and learning, as well as 
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of the purest and warmest piety. I 
cannot, therefore, be too highly recom- 
mended as a book for spiritual reading, 
well adapted to the wants of the most 
intelligent and highly educated persons, 
and approved by the judgment of the 
most enlightened men in the church for 
two centuries. The translation was 
made by the accomplished authoress ot 
the Life of Catharine Macaulay, and 
the publisher has issued it in a very 
good style. 


O’SHEA’S POPULAR JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RY. Second Series. 12vols.  Illus- 
trated. New York: P. O’Shea. 1868. 


This series is an acceptable addition 
to our rapidly increasing list of Catholic 
“juveniles.” The titles of the volumes 
it contains are as follows: ‘The Gene- 
rous Enemy, and other stories ; Anna’s 
Vacation, and other stories; The Beg- 
gar’s Will,and other stories; Bertrand 
du Guesclin; Kasem the Miser, and 
other stories; The Blind Grandfather, 
and other stories; Trifles ; The True 
Son, and other stories ; Marian’s His- 
tory; Patience Removes Mountains, 
and other tales; The Best Dowry, and 
other tales. 


RuRAL Poems, by William Barnes, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1869. 


These poems have received unqua- 
lified praise by English critics in the 
principal literary reviews. It is said 
of them that they are “in a high degree 
pleasant and novel ;” “invested with a 
simple beauty,” “clothed in homely, 
healthy language,” etc. We might, and 
do, say the same of the renowned Melo- 
dies of Mother Goose, whose “ Poems” 
the greater part of the present collection 
very much resembles. Who will not be 
forcibly reminded of “ Ride a cock-horse 
to Banbury Cross” by the following 
verses ? 

“ Bright was the morning and bright was the moon, 
Bright was the forenoon and bright was the noon, 
Bright was the road down the sunshiny ridge, 
Bright was the water and bright was the bridge : 
Bright in the light were two eyes in my sight, 

On the road that I took up to Brenbury tower. 

The eyes at my side were my Fanny’s, my bride, 

The day of my wedding, my wedding’s gay hour. 
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We think that if the author had been 
an American, the English critics would 
have laughed at him. The book is 
elegantly published, with good illustra- 
tions, and would make a nice holiday 
present for children. 


BEGINNING GERMAN. Lessons intro- 
ductory to the Study of the German 
Language. With a Vocabulary, Select 
Phrases for German Conversation, and 
‘Reading Lessons. By Dr. Emil Otto, 
Professor of Modern Languages and 
Lecturer at the University of Heidel- 
berg. First American Edition. With 
additional reading matter and notes, 
arranged by L. Pylodet. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 


Dr. Otto deserves a great deal of 
praise for the attention that he has 
shown to the wants of the student. In 
the above work he has carefully collect- 
ed all the necessary matter for the com- 
mencement of a systematic study of the 
German. 


The book has been prepared for young 
persons ; but contrary to the usual me- 
thod, Dr. Otto does not overtask the 
memory of the learner with endless vo- 
cabularies, which serve only to hide the 


important parts. He first explains the 
alphabet, and also German accentuation 
and punctuation. Next he gives a 
thorough drz// upon each of the parts 
of speech, and by the aid of foot-notes, 
gradually places before the student the 
salient points of the German grammar. 
After which comes select phrases and 
reading lessons. 

The vocabularies in nearly all French 
and German grammars are made up of 
the most foolish and impracticable sen- 
tences that could possibly be invented ; 
and Dr. Otto cannot put forth the claim 
of originality for his selection of sen- 
tences. 

The “partitive sense” and the pos- 
sessive case create an immense amount 
of confusion in the minds of those who 
plan German methods, and they accord- 
ingly attempt to perpetuate their trou- 
ble by filling their exercises with child- 
ish and improbable examples. Dr. 
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Otto forms no exception to the general 
custom. The rules given at the bottom 
of the pages in regard to declensions, 
are spread over so many pages that 
they will not be of much assistance, and 
the student will be obliged to turn at 
once to the synopsis of German Gram- 
mar, which the book also contains, if 
he desires to thoroughly understand 
this part of the German. 

The reading lessons are simple and 
well selected ; but there is no necessity 
for the abundant notes which are ap- 
pended. 

On the whole, this is a very excellent 
work: being far in advance of the Ger- 
man text-books that are so much used 
in the schools of this city, by serving to 
impress upon the minds of the learner 
a true regard for the grammatical forma- 
tion of their own language. 


THE LITTLE Gypsy. By Elie Sauvage. 
Illustrated by Lorenz Frélich. Trans- 
lated from the French by I. M. Lys- 
ter. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Pp. 
133. 1868. 


This is a charming little story—one 
that we can heartily recommend, both 
from its intrinsic merits and the beau- 
tiful manner in which it is got up, asa 
suitable Christmas present. 


30s- 
Published by Patrick Donahoe. 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 
ton. 


1868. 


On the reception of the English edi- 
tion of this exquisite volume, we called 
the attention of our readers to the true 
Catholic beauty and fervor of the poems 
which it contains. The edition by Mr. 
Donahoe is elegantly printed on toned 
paper, and faultlessly bound. We can 
think of no more appropriate book for 
a Christmas gift than this. 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF 
AUTHORS: with some Inquiries re- 
specting their Moraland Literary Cha- 
racters, and Memoirs for our Literary 
History. By Isaac Disraeli. Edited 
by his Son, the Right Hon, B, Dis- 

















raeli. New York: W. J. Widdle- 
ton. 2 vols. pp. 349, 411. 1868. 


These two volumes complete an edi- 
tion in nine volumes of the writings of 
the elder Disraeli. His works are too 
well known to need, even if the limited 
space at our disposal this month per- 
mitted, an extended notice. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ON THE 
CONDITION OF THE STATE CABINET 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, AND THE 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
COLLECTION ANNEXED THERETO. 
Albany: Van Benthuysen and Sons’ 
Printing House. 1868. 


The study of Natural History is in 
its infancy in the United States, yet it 
is encouraging to know that there area 
few earnest men who continue their in- 
vestigations in spite of the almost uni- 
versal indifference upon the subject. It 
is not so much because there are no 
men of science to determine the species 
of our fauna, as that there is a general 
lack of attention to these questions. Per- 
haps one of the most gratifying features 
of the present Report is the indication 
of a newly-awakened interest among 
our citizens. A large number of types 
have been presented to the Museum by 
private collectors ; among the more in- 
teresting of these is the skeleton of a 
Mastodon found recently at Cohoes. 
This animal has been imbedded in such 
an unusual stratum of rock, and in such 
a peculiar manner, that the learned 
Curator of the Cabinet believes it will 
afford a valuable guide in determining 
its natural history and geological rela- 
tions. The Smithsonian Institute has 
generously presented more than two 
thousand specimens to the collection of 
shells. These, as will be seen from the 
catalogues given, are of great value, be- 
cause they embrace almost exclusively 
species from distant quarters of the 
globe, and which consequently can only 
be obtained through some State institu- 
tion. 

However, the zealous efforts of the 
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Curator and Regents seem to be much 
impeded by the want of proper cases for 
the display and arrangement of speci- 
mens. A similar difficulty was experi- 
enced by the Society of Natural History 
in this city ; they at one time possessed 
a large and interesting collection of in- 
sects, which were packed in boxes and 
stored in the basement of the Medical 
College of the New York University. 
The destruction of that building by fire 
has relieved the officers of the society 
from any further trouble concerning 
them. It is to be hoped that a similar 
fate does not await the State Collection, 
but that the modest request of the trus- 
tees for a small appropriation will be 
granted at the present session of the 
Legislature. The catalogue of books 
scarcely numbers a hundred volumes, 
and does not merit the name of a li- 
brary. This is a serious obstacle in the 
way of those who are charged with the 
duty of classifying the specimens sent 
to them, but one which the Regents of 
the Cabinet anticipate to see gradually 
removed. 

The statement of the necessities and 
financial condition of the State Cabinet 
is followed by an essay of Prof. W. D. 
Wilson, of Hobart College, on Local 
Climatology. This is chiefly interest- 
ing because of a new theory accounting 
for the cold weather of winter. Of 
course, one of the principal reasons why 
the temperature is lower in winter than 
in summer is because the days of win- 
ter are several hours shorter. But the 
sun’s heating power is also determined 
by its altitude. Herschel and Pouillet 
have demonstrated that a large propor- 
tion of the sun’s rays are absorbed by 
passing through the atmosphere, or 
rather by the moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, so that only about seventy-five 
per cent of its heat reaches the earth. 
Hence, it is evident that the temperature 
will vary, not only for places of different 
latitudes, but also at the same place at 
different seasons of the year, and during 
the different hours of the day. Still, the 
mere fact of the absorption of heat does 
not explain the difference of tempera- 
ture. Heat absorbed always increases 
the temperature of the absorbing body, 
except when the heat becomes latent by 
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passing from a solid to a fluid, or froma 
fluid to a gaseous state. As an atmo- 
sphere does not change the form of the 
heat, it would itself be increased in,tem- 
perature, and consequently the influence 
of the heat would be felf in precisely 
the same degree as if it were conducted 
directly to the earth. But this difficulty 
is removed by Prof. Wilson, who claims 
that the atmosphere has the same power 
of reflecting as of absorbing heat ; hence 
the heat is never transmitted beyond the 
outer boundary of our atmosphere, but 
is immediately reflected into space, and 
loses its influence upon anything within 
the power of our observation. The de- 
crease of heat has long been known to 
depend greatly upon the sun’s altitude. 
It varies with what is commonly termed 
the sine of the sun’s altitude. It is 
worthy to be remarked, therefore, that 
on this theory the decrease of heat will 
depend upon the angle at which the 
sun’s rays strike the atmosphere, and 
hence it must always, as in fact it does, 
coincide with the sun’s height. 

The result of Prof. Hall’s labor for the 
year is seen in several elaborate notices 
upon the Palzontology of the State. 
Those who feel interested in this en- 


ticing department of Natural History 
will take pleasure in the clear analysis 
of certain families and genera described 


inthe Report. The effort to aid begin- 
ners in this study, as seen in the mono- 
gram upon the Graptolites, is particu- 
larly commendable. These sciences 
cannot make any substantial progress 
until they are brought down to the ca- 
pacity of learned men engaged in other 
pursuits, because they all depend upon 
the careful observation of phenomena 
which require the united attention of 
many individuals. Hence, all domestic 
contributions to the determining of the 
species of our own fauna should be 
sufficiently elementary to be understood 
by amateurs in the science. And to 
the want of such works as these may 
fairly be attributed the fact, that many 
young men begin to investigate the va- 
rious branches of natural science, but 
very few persevere. 

The volume is increased in value by 
a number of well-executed plates, which 
appear to be accurate copies of the 
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specimens in Prof. Hall’s collection. It 
shows, at least, that he recognizes their 
importance in conveying scientific know- 
ledge. A figure skilfully drawn will 
frequently determine a species in a mo- 
ment’s comparison, which would have 
cost many hours’ careful study of the 
descriptions of even the most accurate 
and painstaking observer. 


BEGINNER’S FRENCH READER. Short 
and Easy Pieces in Prose and Verse, 
with a complete Vocabulary.  Ar- 
ranged by L. Pylodet. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 


This little book seems to be very well 
adapted to fully carry out the end indi- 
cated by its title-page. 


MEssrs. JOHN Murpuy & Co. have 
just published a small volume contain- 
ing the life of Yohn M. Costello, or The 
Beauty of Virtue, exemplified in an 
American Youth. The author simply 
proposes to lay before the reader “ the 
virtues of a young man who passed 
seventeen years of his short life in the 
peaceful seclusion of his home, and the 
remaining two and a half in the quiet 
routine of a college, and who, therefore, 
could have practised only what St. Fran- 
cis of Sales calls ‘ little virtues.’ ” 
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torian Consoler. A manual of prayers, containing 
a selection of devotional exercises originally pre- 
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